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mako8 no more than the ordinary mercantile profit on the capital and 
skill which he employs in agricnltnre ; indeed, it would seem that 
his gains are less than those of suocessfal trade, for seldom in com- 
parison is a rich farmer to be found, and seldom in probates of wills 
is the estate of a fanner ‘sworn under’ amounts such as those for 
which the estates of merchants and other tradesmen weekly figure in 
the newspapers. There remains a third portion of the proceeds of 
land, and from this portion come wages and poor-rates* If, therefoie, 
the landowner is to have his moderate interest, and the occupier his 
fair profit, all that is paid from the land in poor-rates will be in 
diminution of what is paid in wages* What is plus in rates will be 
minus in wages.”* 

Nor is what may be called the a posteriori evidence on this point 
less conclusive. Heliance on the poor-rates operates in much the same 
way with the working classes as reliance upon the indulgence of a 
wealthy father dbes with a spendthrift son. It is very well to dilate 
upon the humiliation of dependence upon the rates to a day labourer, 
to nage him to contribute to a fiiendly society, so that he may be abl# 
to walk erect before his fellows with the proud consciousness of being 
a self-supporting institution. But these arguments are deficient in 
practical cogency, and the reply of the sturdy son of toil to these 
counsels is too often virtually identical with the remark which'tfiir 
Stafibrd Northcote once placed in the lips of the habitual pauper, that 
“ there can be no friendly society so good as that into which you put 
nothing and take out everything” — ^the rates. Education, political 
knowledge, and other salutary agencies may modify the views prevail- 
ing among the working classes on those matters. At the present 
moment the possibility of relief from the rates, and especially of out- 
door relief, enters as much into the calculation of thousands of English 
labourers who are about to many, pr, for the matter of that, about to 
get drunk, as would the possession of a series of good investments in 
railway stock to the professional man who was making his future 
arrangements. Anticipatory reliance on the poor rules acts as a stimu- 
lant to illicit intercourse and to early and improvident marriages. 
Pauperism begets pauperism as surely as crime and drink make 
‘'riminals and drunkards. A new generation of paupers is thus ever 
'-inging'^ up. The influence which reduces the rate of wages con- 
e's, the demand for the necessaries of life increases, and their cost 
<^d. Wages are not only kept down, but the purchasing power 
^ is steadily lessened. These facts will sooner or later be 
e working classes themselves. “ I have reason,” said Mr. 
'ton, himself a guardian, speaking at a Poor-Law Con- 
years ago, “to believe that some of the best men 
- '*atcd*from North Lincolnshire have done 00 &om a 

* ^ Dispauperisation,’’ pp. 27 > 08 . 
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determination to separate ihemSelves from a burden eonseq[Uent on 
the administration of the l^oor Laws^ rather than for any dissatisfae- 
tion on the labour question^ One of the besif men, who had not less 
than 8s« a day all last winter, left me in the spring, and told me he 
was determm^ to leave a country where the law compelled men 
ing to work to maintain those who could but would not do so.*’ The 
Isolations between the poor-ratea and labour wages are not now so 
scandalous as they were before the Poor Law Act of 1834. The 
report of the uommission which preceded that measure made it abun- 
dantly clear, first, that the pressure of^tbe poor-rates threw a great 
deal of land out of cultivation — in one mstance, that of the parish of 
Lenham, in Kent, the poor-rate on 420 acres of land amounting to 
£300 a-year ; secondly, that the redaction of poor-rates at once 
leads to the raising of wages. But the principle remains the same 
now as it was half a century ago. 

Factr are only too plentiful to show the systematic manner in 
which, to the ruin of their own independence and the jeopardy of the 
^ finer and tenderer feelings Jpaplanted in them by nature, the working- 
classes trade upon the existing provision for poor-relief. The Rev. 
George Portal, of Burghclere, Hants, told his hearers at a recent 
Poor-Law Conference of a particularly acute and audacious tramp, 
who, on finding himself in a casual ward, at once insisted on having 
a warm bath. He was refused. Refer,” was his immediate com- 
ment on the refusal, to Consolidated Order So-an^l^So, and you will 
see I must have my hot- water bath. Give me your name, please ; I 
shall write to the Local Government Bdkrd.” If the tramp was 
within his legal right, no blame, it may be said, can attach to hipi 
for enforcing it. But the same astute spirit is oft^n exhibited in an 
attempt not to enforce the law but to evade it. In a large percentage 
of applications made by vromen for out- door relief the women are 
deserted wives. Now the reports teem with proofs that very often 
the alleged desertion is an act of collusion between wife and hus- 
band. Take the following, which is quoted by Mr. Pretyman from 
Mr. Wodehouse’s report for 1871'2: “ At Plymouth, where deserted 
wives are as a rule given out-relief, one of the relieving officers 
informed me that he had found cases in which a wife had for severp' 
weeks been receiving relief while her husband had never been ou^ 
town, and many other cases in ^bich the wife, whilst in recei 
relief, has been receiving remittances from her huiy)and. S' 
mittanoes are very easily made without the knowledge' 
relieving officer.” The door is open to a host of frp 
description, and lax administration constitutes a direc' 
not o^y to unthrift and idleness, but to deceit, tr* 

^sture. It is an equally repulsive and indisputab' 
system t)|At it weakens the ties of natural, duty, de 
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mutual respons^iility among the methbers of a common household, at 
the same time that it degrades, brutalises, and hardens. ** The 
burden,** says Dr, Ma^ee, Bishop of Peterborough, at the North 
Midland Poor-Law Conference, held in 1875, ** of maintaining an 
aged parent or a sick parent is resented by children, who return to 
the supplication for help, the answer, ‘ Go upon the rates.* ** Dr. 
Magee might have added, what the Bev. S. A. Barnett subsequently 
pointed out, that nowhere is filial affection stronger than among 
Dr. Magee’s countrymen, in Ireland, where relief i^ scarce. Mr. 
Pretyman cites another illustration of this spirit from the Beport * 
of the Poor-Law Inspectors^ to the Local Government Board for 
1874-5 

“ * On the day on which I attended a meeting of the guardians of 
the West Firle Union, an application was made under the following 
circumstances. The family desiring relief consisted of the following : 
an old man, aged C7, confessedly past work ; his wife, ten years 
younger, earned 4s. a week ; an unmarried son, aged 23, living with 
his parents and earning 13s. (id. a week another son, aged 17, also 
living in the (parents’) house, and earning 10s. a week ; two children 
under eight years of age. It appeared to me,* continues the 
Inspector, ‘to be a case in which the w^orkhouse ought to be offered, 
and that in the case of its being accepted, legal proceedings ought to 
have been taken against the eldest son. The guardians, however, 
granted a weekly allowance of 2s. and two gallons of flour. I was 
surprised to find that in several other unions the guardians informed 
me that if a similar case was brought before thorn, they would not be 
unwilling to grant out-relicf.’ Such is the lDS])octor’B statement; 
upon which it may, be observed that had legal proceedings been taken 
against the eldest son, who was living with his parents, and receiving 
18s. 6d. a week, he might have defeated the purpose of those pro- 
ceedings by marrying, and pleading ills inability to aid in the main- 
tenance of his parents.** ^ 

To a similar effect is the testimony of Canon Willes, I know that 
in many cases people have looked with astonishment, as if they were 
injured, by being called upon to support those who had given them 
Mrth. It was brought to my notice the other day that in one of our 
' le maniiifactaring towns there is actually an association formed 
‘ ringing about a repeal of the daw which ‘ most unjustly and 
* as they allege, calls upon children to support their parents.** 
Poor-Law was introduced in 1845. How bus it worked ? 

Bays Mr. McNeil Caird, “who in my recollection 
^ e in the highest degree that any of their kindred bad 
relief, now too often claim it with eagerness if given 
'•ni^thoy^ still look upon the poor-house as degradmg* * 

* ** Dispauperisatiun,’’ pp. 4S| 40. 
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“The change,” says a former c^rerseer of an East 4iondon' parish, 
“ that is made in the character and habits of the poor by once 
receiving parochial relief is quite remarkable.# They are demoralised 
ever afterwards.” Now it would seem as if this demoralisation had 
a tendency to be hereditary. “ The regular applicants for relief are 
generally of one family. The disease is handed down from father to 

son Whether in work or out of work, when they once 

become paupers,. ^t can only bo by a sort of miracle that they can 
^ be broken off.” 

The tendency, then, of the present Poor Law, both in its actual 
operation, and in the opinion of experienced judges, is the reverse 
of beneficial. It is inevitable, but it is inevitable as an evil, not as 
a good. On th6 other hand, there are some who argue that the Poor 
Law has distinct social and political advantages. “ We believe,” writes 
the Spectator, for instance, “ that the secret of the comparative placa- 
bility of the English peasantry, and the little success#tliat socialism of 
any formidable type has attained among them, is that the Poor Law 
has kept absolute starvation at least from the door of the poorest class, 
and has prevented the kind of sc(m(\s and the kind of sufferings which 
make the life of the poor one long dread of famine, and transform 
humility into hate.” It is admitted by those who think in this way 
that the Poor Law is a concession to socialistic feeling, but it is urged 
that its influence in bridging over the gulf that separates class from 
class, and in creating a mutual sentiment of charitv and good will, 
n^fust more than neutralise any of the politically perilous views which 
it may seem to sanction. lUit how if for •the mechanical charity of 
the State there should he substituted the living charity of the individual ? 
How if in the place of compulsory relief — in other yords, of contribu- 
tions w'hich, in the shape of rates, cause the moderately well-to-do to 
divest themselves of any responsibility for the poor — there could be an 
organised system of voluntary ai^istance ? With the great bulk of the 
people it cannot be supposed that a Poor Law is an effective instrument 
for eliciting a sentiment of Christian charity and benevolence. Its in- 
fluence, indeed, upon the human mind will at best bo found like that of 
a snow house, which sometimes succeeds in raising the temperature up 
to zero. The ordinary British ratepayer is certainly disposed to fee^ 
that he compounds for the charity of primitive times by % lump s' 
under the heading of rates. t 

But whether the principle of a Poor LawVe inherently miseb’ 
as most, or inherently salutary, as a very few believ<?, it is ' 
that we shall hear of any proposal for its abolition, or th 
find the imperial legislature issuing any absolute proh" 
system of out-door relief. As regards the latter, th^ 
whelming preponderance of actual testimony^ and o 
against it Its discontinuance has, wherever it h 
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heen fallowed by as immense deoresfbe in the annnal rate of panperiemy 
and in process of time there does not seem any reason why, assuming 
that the remedial agencies of pauperism are properly developed^ out* 
4oor relief should not become a dead letter. At present its summary 
stoppage would involve a serious blow to popular feeling in every 
district, and, for a reason suggested by Mr. Stansfeld, might even prove 
inexpedient. Once,’* says this gentleman, make the workhouse test 
universal, and you will have the masses accepting it as a matter of 
course. It is only the circumstance that under the existing system there 
is a distinction between kinds of pauperism, making the * house * the 
badge of the most hopeless pauperism, which causes so many Jo shun 
it and keep out of it.” As matters are, so runs Mr. StansfelcA argu« 
ment, ** people make an attempt to get out-door relief. If they succeed, 
well and good ; if they fail, they hesitate before they find an asylum 
in the ^ house,’ ** for the simple reason that such an asylum is an accept- 
ance of an alternative which the world stigmatises as humiliating. It 
will be seen that this opinion of Mr. Stansfeld presupposes that the , 
Poor Law is satisfactorily and strictly administered by the guardians. 
It is the lax administration of the law, the negligence of the guardians 
themselves and their otiicers, which aggravates all the costs of out-door 
relief. It is noticeable that some of the most uncompromising oppo- , 
nents of out-door relief, if not converted by the suc%6s of the Elberfield 
experiment to a belief in its efficacy, have confessed that the workhouse 
test can, where there is a rigid system of personal supervision and the 
merits of every case are thoroughly sifted, be dispensed with, 
greatly to the public gain."' 

The two chief antidotes to pauperism are the organisation of volun- 
tary help and the, organisation of thrift. The former movement has 
resulted in the establishment of Bureaux de Biettfaimnce abroad, in 
France, Germany, and in other countries where no Poor Law exists. 
The latter is embodied in England in the various friendly and provident 
societies. The one represents the principle of help and dependence ; 
the other, that of self-help and independence. So far as the Continen- 
tal Bureaux de Bienfauance are concerned, their action seems to be 
identical with that of the Poor Ijaw itself. If the Poor Law dis- 
*^Oourag6B thrift, and is not favourable to provident societies, so also are 
•> Bwreaim. “ Though provident societies,” writes Sir IJenry Barron, 
‘^^nglish Secretary of Legation attBrussels, <^are making progress 
num, it is found very difficult to induce Belgian workmen to lay 
" -^for the future, so long as the Bureaux de JBienfemame offers a 
' 'rision for old age.” “It is found,” we read in the 

^^ V'om Copenhagen, “ that pauperism increases in proportion 
'^ed for its relief, and l^e richest provinces most 

bat the friendly soeieties eave the ratepayeni jgl tbe 
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United Eingdonkat least tafo million pounds sterling'^ year. Tbsse 
friendly aoeietiarare the clubs of the villages, having their pertodieat 
audits andtheir annual festivals* They are to the^English wording classes 
in town and country what life and accidental assurance societies ore to 
the middle class. But they are more than this. In addition to the 
occasional assurance of annuities for life, or payment of a lump sum 
at death, they guarantee also the payment of a fixed periodical sum in 
illness. A new element thus enters into the calculation of the actuaries 
^ who regulate the proportion of premium to policy. Not only the chances 
* of death, but of disease or mishap incapacitating for work, have to be 
estima^i and unless the rates of contributions are based upon sound 
calculeRn the society is doomed to insolvency. It is a further 
necessity that the funds of these associations should be judiciously 
and remuneratively invested. The great life assurance societies of 
London would not be so prosperous as some of them are if their 
money was put out in the Post OfSce Savings Bank at>2^ per cent., mr 
even in Consols at 3. Every halfpenny must in fact be productive. 

a check upon such expenditure or investment, there must be 
periodical valuation and examination by an actuary into the position 
of the society. The Friendly Societies Act ofi 1875 has made this 
valuation obligato^ every five years. The same measure has also 
empowered the Go^mment to appoint public accountants and actuaries 
to audit accounts, as well as to value the assets of these societies. 
Unfortunately they are allowed to select their own auditors aud 
valuers, and this privilege may be, and sometimes is, so exercised as to 
rob the quinquennial valuation of its virtue. 

The late Mr. Macdonald, the first special parliamentary represen-' 
tative of the wages-earning class, gave it as his opinion that ** friendly 
societies may be of great use in teaching the people to dispense with 
the Poor Law.” It is not long ago that some Somersetshire-'^al- ‘ 
miners, when urged to join a cldb, refused because they ** prefixed 
the parish pay,” If the alternative of membership of a friendly 
society had not been parish pay, but the house,” there is little doubt 
which would have been selected, and that the ratepayers would hdle 
been spared the burden which the west-country colliers determined 
deliberately to impose on them. Just as it is the business of the 
State to offer, every inducement it can, without undue ii.terferer 
with individual freedom, to the -vi^orking clashes to join these socie' 
and thus at the same time that it inculcates the virtue of prude' 
do what will almost certainly have the effect of reducing the 
of the rates, so may the employers of labour be expected to 
in ihiij matter with the State. In Germany insurance age’ 
is compulsory on all persons employed in factories, r 
like, the workpeople paying two-thirds and the emplr 
tbo while the employer is responsible 
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Austria large erftployers are roquireA to create an assistance fund for 
Hieir workmen, and in England many employers done ibis of 
their own accord. The London and South-Western Bail way Com- 
pany has established a friendly society to give relief in cases of sick- 
ness or death which counts several thousand members. The same 
principle may be seen actively recognised and operative in certain 
departments of professional life. There are pension funds for the 
Indian military and civil services, to which it is compulsory to con- 
tribute. Why, then, it may be asked, should it not be compulsorj' for 
the working classes to contribute to friendly societies ? Why should 
not the employer make membership of one of these associations a 
condition of entering his service ? In the first place, no llfeloyer 
would consent to do anything of the kind. If he were to pledge him- 
self to such a principle, or to act on it, he would infallibly find that 
he was left in the lurch, and caused serious loss and inconvenience at 
some critical stage in the competition fur labour. In the second place, 
were the State to insist upon such a condition as has been suggested, 
it would manifestly be necessary also for the State to guarantee |b6 
solvency of the society. In the third place, if the State were to carry 
its* prerogatives thus far, it would be an encroachment upon the 
sensitive spirit of English liberty but little acceptable to the Elnglish 
character, and calculated to promote an attitude oi%>aBsive dependence 
on the State, entirely antagonistic to the idea of self-help. 

It has before jipw been suggested that the responsibility of protect- 
ing the members of friendl}^ societies should rest with the guai’dians 
of the poor. The proposhl is open to tlie same olqection as that of 
the State guarantee, and to additional objections also. It is true that 
to some extent tlje purpose, and to a great extent the effect, of these 
associations is to make their members independent of the rates. But 
it quite certain that the patronage of the Poor Law would deter 
many working men with an independent spirit from joining them, and 
would degrade them to the resort of a pauperised residuum. 

The attitude of the State towards friendly societies, indeed, supplies 
a furious exception to that active interferenoe which has become the 
rule in many other cases of scarcely greater moment and urgency. 
Puring nearly a century Parliaiacnt has been more or less constantly 
‘ ^king mvA unmaking laws about them, and has on the whole passed 
‘jftpealed upwards of^a score oft measures directly affecting their 
^ution and interests. In the same period, too, their condition 
' pects have been the frequent subjects of public investigation, 
^om time to time engaged the attention of no fewer than 
ommittees — four of the House of Commons and one oi 
Lords — and of a Royal Commission whose resokrehes 
^ continuously from 1870 to 1874, and whose volu- 
'"ricupying over a dozen large Blue Books, famished 
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the' foundation for the eonsolidaflng and amending Biatutee of 1875 
and 1876. But in spite of all this inquiry and legislation, the actual 
status of friendly societies has been practically very little changed. 

It is probable that the modem friendly societies are the descendants^ 
as well as the representatives, of the mediseval guilds. The appearance 
of the one, and the disappearance of the other, may both be referred 
to the earlie:i^%alf of the seventeenth century. The records of the last 
guild can be traced down to 1628, and the records of the first friendly 
society can be traced up to 1634.'^ Of oxistmg friendly societies there 
" are still some which were established close on two hundred years ago, 
while there are many, including the great and widespreading organisa- 
tions of the Oddfellows and the Foresters, which are a good deal more 
than a hundred years old. Originating entirely in voluntary efibrt, 
and founded on the primary civil right of private association for lawful 
purposes, it is only accidentally, so to spt*a,k, that they have been made 
the objects of statutory regulation and uliicial supervision. Hence the 
essentially persuasive nature of the treatment which they have for the 
most part experienced at the hands of the Legislature, and the delibe- 
rately permissive character of the administrative regime which has 
been devised for their welfare, and is now in operation on their 
behalf. As long ago as 1793 their antecedent legality and prospective 
advantages wore formally recognised in what is commonly called 
** Bose’s Act,” and their protection and encouragement were declared 
to be matters of national concern and solicitudc.f lJuder that statute 

* See Brabrooke’s <‘Law relating to Friendly Socioti^s.'^ 

t The prejudires against which the friendly societies had to contend in the earlier 
period of their history are expressed with his usual vigour by William Cobbett, in one 
of his papers in Tmpenny Trask, It is entitled, To the Labourers — On the Folly of 
their patting their money into Clubs.” “It is the general practiie of those who invent 
something to delude and cheat other i>eople,” Cohbett says, “ to give a good name to 
the thing which they invent, and accordingly those who have invented this scheme 
for inducing you to give up your earuiiigs to prevent them from paying poor-rates 
have christened those clubs * Benefit Clubs,' instead of calling them, ns they ought to 
have done, clubs to wheedle money out of the hard-earned pence of the working people. 
In order to spare the purses of*thc landowners, big farmers, and other rich men.** 
^ He adds that every penny that a labouring man pays into these clubs is a penny 
* given to the rich, and besides that it is a penny given to u[>ho)d Sturges Boumrs 
bills, and to pay hired overseers, and, in short, to pay for causing himself and his 
neighbours to be put into harness and to be made to draw carts and waggons lik<» 
beasts of burden. If you could Iiave any doubt in your minds about th^ tendency 
these clubs you would only have to look at the persons who are most eager to * 
mote such clubs, and to uphold them and perpetuate Miein. There was a fellow 
years ago, a bcotch fellow, named Old G^rge Rose, who had been a purse 
navy, who was a famous tool of the famous Mr. Pitt From a*purser he 
right honourable Privy Councillor; he received for many years not )' 
tliousand pounds a year of the public money; he got a sinecure plac 
him for life of three thousand pounds a year, and settled upon his sr 
lor his life also. This man became, about forty years ago, the r 
benefit clubs. He lived at Cufnells, in tiie New Forest, in Hamps* 

^elf a member of a club tliere : he used punctually tc pay^is per 
with the club, and thus he drew in, thus thb cunning Scotc' 
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any nnmber o{ Jpersons were empowered to join iogetlier for the |mr-* 
pose of providing, fay mean^ of contribution or subscription, aihnd for 
Iheir mutual relief and* maintenance in sickness and old age, or in the 
event of their decease, for the succour and support of their widows 
and families. Authority was given to a committee of every such 
association to frame rules for its governance, which, jjter they had 
been accepted by a majority of the members, were sumitted to the 
magistrates in quarter sessions, fay whom, if they were found to be 
conformable to the law of the land and the true intent and meaning of 
the Act, they were coniirmed, and after being enrolled by the clerk of* 
the peace, became binding on the whole body of contributors or sub- 
scribers. On this basis the process of establishing and registering 
friendly societies continued, with little or no material alteration, until 
1829, when the first step was taken by Parliament towards the intro- 
duction of a system of central control, in the place of the system of 
local control U which they had been originally subjected. By a 
statute of the previous year it had been provided that the rules of 
savings banks, which since 1817 had been legislatively dealt with on 
terms similar to those applicable to the rules of friendly societies, 
ahould, before they were confirmed by quarter sessions and enrolled 
by the clerks of the peace, be certified by a barrister appointed for the 
purpose by the Commissioners for the Pi-eduction of the National Debt. 
It was now provided that the rules of friendly societies should be 
authenticated ii:\ tjie same way and by the same oificial. But they had 
atilL in the last resort to be confirmed by the magistrates and enrolled 
by the clerks of the peae'e, and if they were sworn to as copies of 
others already on record they might be so confirmed and enrolled, 
despite the disallgwance of the banister. A second approach to cen- 
tralisation was made in 1834 by an Act which virtually reduced the 
authority of the quarter sessions to a mere matter of form. Hence- 
forth the magistrates were required to confirm without motion all 
rules sanctioned by the barrister, these rules becoming valid iu virtue 
of his certificate alone, and their alleged identity with the old rules 
being a question for bis decision. In 1840 tiie last remains of the. 
system of local control instituted in 1793 were swept away. By an 
jAct passed in that year the certifying barrister at the National Debt 
^ce waso transformed into the Registrar of Friendly Societies, and 
.'^risdiction was definitively subgiituted for the earlier jurisdiction 
^jnagistrates in quarter sessions and the clerks of the peace, in 
.g^timo— ^namely, in 1885 and 1886— -Parliament had placed 
and building societies under his superintendence, and 

<jcks about that country, taking good care never to tell them that his 
es and fine park and deer, all came out of their labour.** The ^avingB’ 

^ V that same cunning Scotchman, Old George Roee,^ are attacked with 
i bett in'the same paper. Twopeni^ Trash, No, 7, January lat^ 1832^ 
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afterwaris—in 1862 and 1871— ^tended it to co-operative associa- 
tions and trade unions. In 1861 the Registrar was invested with 
important administrative and judicial functA^ns in relation to the 
Post Office Savings Banks and the system of Government assarance 
and annuities; and, finally, by various legislative provisions of 1876 
and 1876, the department over which he presides was rendered co- 
extensive with the whole framework of thrift and providence among 
the humbler classes of the community, in so far as it is legally consti- 
tuted and officially acknowledged. In all, the Chief Registrar, as he 
has been designated since 1875, aided by an Assistant Registrar for 
each of the three kingdoms, and an actuary has, at the Central 
Registry Office in Westminster, to transact the public business of 
about eighteen thousand registered societies of one kind or anotiber, 
with more than six millions of members, and nearly £68,000,000 of 
funds. Nor do these figures afford any adequate conception of the 
extent to which the principle and practice of friendly and industrial 
association have spread and are spreading throughout the country. It 
is estimated that the number of unregistered societies largely exceeds 
the number of registered societies, although the registered societies 
comprise all the wealthier and more important organisations. Ten 
years ago the Royal Commission on Friendly Societies came to the 
conclusion that of friendly societies properly so called only, irre- 
spective of such other societies as arc loosely and popularly classified 
with them, there were in England alone, including b^^th the registered 
and unregistered, not fewer than thirty -two thousand, with over four 
millions of members, and four millions of persons more who were 
beneficially interested in the funds at their command, which funds 
amounted to not less than £11,000,000. It should, however, be 
remembered that a considerable proportion of the members of friendly 
societies, whether registered or unregistered, are members of two, or 
even of several, of them at tlie same time. It is certain, for example, 
that a great number of co-operators are trade unionists, and that a 
great number of both co-operators and trade unionists are Oddfellows « 
or Foresters as well, and when they are enumerated in returns or 
allowed for in estimates, it follows tliat they are counted twice, or it 
may be ofitener. We may assume that substantial deductions shouF' 
be made on this score from the nomiDal strength of all the princ' 
varieties of association, especially if savings banks and building so^' 
are taken into consideration. But after every reaspnable al' 
the Actual residue remains sufficiently formidable, and can ' 
short, at any rate, of the ascertained membership of th 
societieg. 

Under these circumstan^s the general soundness 
of friendly societies become a question of deep ar 
tance. When ^y originally received the sanctir 
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steps whatever Vere taken for securing their solvency by the esta- 
blishment of any rational proportion between .tJbie payments they 
demanded and the beifefits they promised to confer. The conse- 
quence was that friendly societies were started in all directions, 
which, predestined from their beginning to bankruptcy, were prolific 
sources of loss and suffering to those who were induced to invest their 
money in them. But although the statute of 1798 was on several 
occasions amended and enlarged in other ways, it was not until 1819 
that the Legislature insisted on the introduction of some sort of 
guarantee of the probable financial sufficiency of the associations to 
which it applied. An Act was then passed which required the 
magistrates in quarter sessions to withhold their confirmation from all 
rules relating to the payments and benefits of friendly societies unless 
they were such, as had been approved as fit and proper by at least 
‘♦two persons known to be professional actuaries or skilled in^cal- 
onlation.” As a* matter of fact, however, no real efiect was produced 
by this well-meant provision. Actuari'al science was still in its infancy, 
and the statistics requisite for the efficient treatment of the risks to 
be computed were not in existence. Even the profession of an 
actuary remained undefined with any approach to precision, and the 
“ other persons skilled in calculation,” on whoso judgment the magis- 
trates were in the habit of relying, were usually ♦* potty schoolmasters 
and accountants.” By the Act of 1829 the law of friendly societies 
was entirely recast, and the magistrates themselves were directed to 
ascertain that any scale of payments and benefits which they con- 
firmed ♦* might be adopted with safety to all persons concerned.” In 
addition to this every registered association was required to render 
an annual account cto its members of its funds, receipts, and expendi- 
ture, and to make quinquennial returns of its sickness and mortality 
to the clerks of the peace, by whom they were transmitted to the 
Secretary of State to be laid before Paiiiament.* By the Act of 1846 
a further change was made, and the liegistrar of Friendly Societies 
.was forbidden to sanction any rules ab to paymenls and benefits until 
they had been certified by tli(j actuary of the National Debt Office, or 
by a person who had been for five years at least an actuary to some 
nsurance company in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, In 1850 a 
-'olidatiifg and amending Act was passed by which an attempt was 
to distribute recognised friendly societies into two classes, first 

▼Ision as to quinquennial returns of sickness and mortality has been intro- 
the consolidating and amending Acts on friendly societies since passed 
’ary at the Central Registry Office reported that the statistics already 
Jcient, and the societies were relieved from the duty of making the 
pxA in 1882. I understand that an enormous number of these 
' • containing some millions of facts, arc now being utilised by 
actuaiy, in the preparation of model tables of payments and 
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** certified societies/’ of which thS rales aad tables halS beea approved 
by an actuary or supplied by the Begistrair ; and, secondly, registered 
societies,” of which the rules and tables had dot been so approved or 
supplied. But after a trial of five years, the distinction between 
certified and registered societies was abolished by another eosolidatiug 
and amending Act, passed in 1855, under which the leading elements 
of the law of friendly societies assumed the shape which they 
retained until they were once more consolidated and amended by the 
Acts of 1875 and 1876. On each of these occasions the certificate of 
an actuary was reserved as a condition precedent to the registration of 
societies undertaking to grant fixed annuities. But with this excep- 
tion, every expedient formerly resorted to for ascertaining the probable 
solvency of these institutions by official means has been abandoned. 
It is no doubt the duty of the (Central Registry Office ^ prepare and 
circulate model rules and tables for the instruction and guidance 
of thdse concerned in their foundation and management. But there 
is no way in which the adoption of these, either in whole or in part, 
can be enforced. It is, moreover, oiitiroly within the discretion of 
any society whether it will or will not be registered. All that the 
8tate does is to offer certain advantages, chiefly with regard to the 
holding, investnjeut, and transmission of their property, to registered 
societies and their members which it denies to unregistered societies , 
and their members. And that these *are not unappreciated is evidenced 
by the fact that between 1870 and 1882, the iirst^amd last years to 
which the published reports of the Chief Registrar refer, nearly three 
thousand additional societies, representing* a membership of almost 
two millions, and funds to the amount of more than £*39,000,000, 
appear to have made returns. Very ample opportunities also are now 
afforded to the members of registered societies for their own protection 
against mismanagement or fraud on the part, of their officers. The 
officer# of every registered sociely arc bound to keep the members 
fully informed of its afiairs and of their rights and obligations in rela- 
tion to it and them. Annual returns of receipts and expenditure, and 
quinquennial valuations of assets and liabilities must be made and for- 
warded to the Central Registry Office, where they are examined and 
preserved. On the application of a comparatively small proportion of 
the members of a registered society, the Chief Registrar may appob 
an inspector to inquire into and Report on it^ condition, or may ' 
vepe a general meeting to consider and determine all matters to' 
itir interests. On the same terms it may be dissolvea and 
distributed if it is proved that it is unable to meet exist’ 
against it, or that the rates of payment are insufficient i 
benefits assured. But in all these cases the initiative ' 
from among the members themselves, of whom the 
may be, and often are, too ignorant or too carele? 
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powers reserved to them, and in Ij&t event tbere is no independent 
authority whatever for the correction of even the gravest ai^ most 
obvious abuses. ' 

Within the last few months the results of the first series of quin- 
quennial valuations under the new system of valuation have been 
published.* The assets and liabilities of between six and seven 
thousand societies have been subjected to actuarial comparison, and the 
facts arrived at in the process are certainly striking if not altogether 
unexpected. About fifteen hundred of the valuations show a surplus 
amounting in the aggregate to some £885,000, while the other five 
thousand and odd valuations exhibit a total deficiency of upwards of 
£5,000,000. Hence it appears that of the whole number of societies 
valued, five-sixths are in a state of insolvency owing to a want of 
balance in tlyir payments and benefits. Taking the solvent and 
insolvent societies together, their existing capital falls short by over 
oue-holf of whaii it ought to be, which is equivalent to an incr^se in 
their payments of nearly nineteen per cent., or to a reduction in their 
benefits of nearly thirteen per cent. But if the insolvent societies 
alone are considered, their funds are insufficient by no less than a 
hundred and eighteen per cent., and it would require ali'increase of 
about thirty-two per cent, in their payments, or a reduction of about 
^twenty-one per cent, in their benefits, to make them solvent. It is 
only natural that such a conditioh of affairs should give occasion to 
uneasiness, and eyen to alarm, in many quarters. Canon Blackley, a 
eonspicuous advocate of the interests of the w^orking classes, afiirms 
that “ behind the societiesl' which have for the most part availed them- 
selves of the services of skilled actuaries to make their valuations, 
there are numbers of registered societies which have employed utterly, 
incompetent men who have given them favourable reports or false 
bases, and that behind all these again there are literally numberless 
other societies so deliberately and consciously in the minds S their 
promoters fraudulent and rotten, that they have nefer dared to 
register them at all, and so are u^er no consequent compulsion to 
make valuations.” ‘‘ Hence some iaca may be formed,” he adds, ** of 
the widespread misery which must result to five-sixths of our provi- 
ident poor as one after another all these unsound societies collapse, 
olitd leave their deluded dupes in the end to the miserable workhouse 
to uthey struggled all th^'j lives to be independent of, and to a treat- 
*n their digappointed old age in no respect better than is a^smd 
visioiompulsory national insurance of the Poor Law to tite wm 
the i.;cious, depraved, inveterate ruffian who ever refused to lay 
^c^ent, himself, or ever helped to populate, conrupif, ^ud 

'int ir* 

coTu^ branches of the "aSiHated societies,” such Oddf^lows, 

, the r&st, rostered prior tp 1881, are not include iii the present 
make their appearance. 
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putrefy a slum,”* As beariug dn this forecast, however, it is well 
that we should recall some evidence wl^ch appears very much to the 
point, preserved in the Chief Registrar’s Atmtial Report on Friendly 
Societies for two or three years ago. It is admitted on all sides, we 
believe, that the financial position of those associations is at any rate 
no wor|e now than it was formerly, and consequently that there is no 
greater probability of a larger proportion of them coming to grief in 
the future than in the past. It is, therefore, encouraging to hnd 
from a couple of special returns, the one for 1867 and the other 
*for 1881, published in the Report to which reference is made, that 
the number of paupers in the Unions of England and Wales who 
had been members of friendly societies was absolutely less at the 
later than at the earlier date. Of such paupers there were, in 1867, 
4,015, and in 1881 8,918 — not a great diii'erence in itself, but signi- 
ficant enough when the growth of the population and the multiplica- 
tion of friendly societies in the interval are allowed for. At the 
same time it is to be observed that the diminution in the number 
of paupers of all kinds, if those receiving out-dour as well as those 
receiving in-door relief are taken into account, was very much more 
considerable. ^ 

It ought also to bo borne in mind that in relation to friendly 
societies, actuarial insolvency and commercial insolvency are, in truth, 
altogether different things. Commercial insolvency in their case would 
imply that their actual resources were inadequate to meet the actual 
demands made on them. In other words, it would mean that they 
were unable to pay their debts, and were tef all intents and purposes 
bankrupt. But their actuarial insolvency implies nothing of the kind. 
What it means is, that certain principles of computation being con- 
ceded, the estimated present value of their existing funds and future 
contributions amounts to less tiian the estimated present value of the 
existing and future claims they have undertaken to satisfy. K, for 
example, in any particular society all the members were to pay down 
at once the whole of the contributions they were likely ever to pay to 
it, and all the members were to claim at once the whole of the benefits 
they were likely ever to claim from it, and the first plus its existing 
capital were insufficient to discharge the second plus its other liabili- 
ties, the society would be actuarially insolvent. But it would not hf 
and might never become, commercially insolvqnt. Its experience m' 

: weU be an example of those exceptionally favourable e^eriences * 
arc' balanced against exceptionally unfa\ ourable experiences v 
average of experience is ai'iived at. In the recent quinqnen* 
tiqns there is reason to believe that the tables almost 'inv' 
were what are known as “ Ratclifte’s Experiences,” whj. ' 
re^^ts of tlic sickness and mortality experiences of ;' 

* Robbeiy Cf Poor Men's Providence.*— ‘Zimes, .V 
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Unity of Oddfeilows from 1865 to 1870. The official imltiefE are pro- 
hibited from employing any others, and it is stated that the great 
majority of the unofficial valuers also employed them, while it is 
observed by the Actuary to the Central Registry Office, in a memo- 
randum attached to the Report on the Valuations, that in no less 
than 70 per cent.” of them ** there is nothing to show that tl)p valuer 
has made the slightest endeavour to ascertain bow far the tables 
used require, judging from the past experience of the society, to be 
modified to give a probably more correct aniicipation of the society's 
future experience.” And be subjoins the by no means superfluougr 
caution, that ** it should never be forgotten that the statistics upon 
which sick-pay tables are based are nearly always derived from the 
aggregate experience of societies differing widely in their constitution 
and general surroundings, and that although the tables might perhaps 
be used without modiilcation, were all the societies massed into one 
for valuation purposes, yet this would be of little service to any par- 
ticular society.” We have here, probably, the explanation of the 
singular circumstance that a number of the so-called insolvent societies 
have been practically in the full enjoyment of all the attributes of 
solvency, not merely for thirty or forty years, but for as many as fifty, 
seventy, or even a hundred years and more. With actuarial deficits, 
which if they had been commercial deficits would have necessitated 
their immediate dissolution, they have continued regularly and with- 
out apparent ircpnvenience to discharge their liabilities and meet the 
claims of their inemhers for several generations ; and this is as much, 
we should imagine, as cofild reasonably have been expected from them 
had their accounts exhibited a surplus instead of a deficiency.* It is, 
too, always within the power of a friendly society to establish its 
solvency by a timely readjustment of its scale of payments ahd benefits. 
In the case of the confederated or afiiliated orders, such as the Odd- 
fellows or Uie Foresters, again, the expedient of a general levy is 
constantly in reserve for the ready and* effectual adjustment of Aeir 
accounts. When the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows instituted an 
inquiry into their affairs thirteen or fourteen years ago, it was dis- 
covered that they were actuarially deficient to ^e amount of about a 
million and a third. They faced their difficulties with resolution and 
^^omptitude, and most of the associations of their connection are now 

triie L<^ Regis Lodge of Oddfellows, at Tettenhall, in Staffordshire, established in 
51 menS)ers and a deficiency of £1,056. 1'he Friendly Society of Hastings, 
established in 1815, has 287 members and a deficiency of £4,508. The 
thClOvciety of Kingsley, in Staffordshire, established in 1768, has 173 members 
lai foi^y of .£1,05A If these, and many other societies like them, had realfy been 
•cit *nvst have come to an end long ago. But they still go on, and go on nn- 
of t’ty'^our, sixty-five, and a hundred and twelve years of experience. And 
4 tte illustrations of the distinction between actuarial and commercial 
extracted from the Chief Kegistui^ summary of the Valuations, 

\ \ 
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actnarially as well as commercially solvent.* How far *a similar course 
would be possible for smaller, poorer, and less informed bodies it is 
not, of course^ easy to determine. But if an in^lligent interest in the 
question is once aroused among the multitude who are pecuniarily con- 
cerned in ^e soundness of our friendly societies, it may be fairly 
conjectured that they will not long delay the initiation and consum- 
mation of such reforms as they may be convinced are necessary for 
their safety. Canon Blackley, and many who think with him, seem to 
believe that it is hopeless to expect the general mass of the members 
*of friendly societies to do anything for themselves. His proposal, 
tiierefore, is that it should be made unlawful to establish any friendly 
society for the future without actuarial certification of its scale of 
payments and benefits, leaving aU existing societies as they are at 
present.! The result of an enactment to this effect would, he main- 
tains, be that the bad societies would in due course die out, and only 
the good ones, either now at work or to started under the new 
system, would ultimately occupy the field. Other Iheformers — among 
them Mr. Edwards, a very competent authority — are desirous of still 
more extensive intervention on the part of the State, and would be 
satisfied with nothing short of, first, the compulsory registration of all 
societies ; secondly, the compulsory adoption by them of a fixed scale 
of payments and benefits ; thirdly, thoir periodical audit and valuation 
by a Government official ; and fourthly, the immediate winding up of 
all societies shown to be in a really insolvent condition.^ And it must 
be admitted that there is much to be said in favour of some better 
provision than has hitherto been forthcoming for the protection of 
the ignorant and unwary. These societies, it should be remembered, 
afford, with the exception of the Post Office Savings Bank, almost 
the only opportunities for the investment of capita] which the working 
man has. They* give him an income in sickness, and they give his 
widow enough to start her on a new way of life at his death. If the 
State offered the working man an alternative investment, it would be 
a different matter. The only alternative that it does offer is Poor-Law 
relief. Thus the State steps in with an inducement to pauperism, but 
not, B8 it would do if it indirectly put down rotten friendly societies, 
with an inducement to thrift. In France there have long existed 
facilities for the investment of the smallest sums in public securitier 
or land. In England the initiatory hteps to popular investment in 

* The quinquennial valuation made in the year 1884, shows an actuari' 
cieney in the accounts of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows to the air^''^ 
£6:27,820. A letter read at the annual meeting of the society at Heading in 
Mr. L3*ttlph Stanley, and recorded on the minutes, recommends a resort to a “■ 
of one shilling per head per annum as a subsidy in aid of kical increased 
in tbs older lod^ and to keep alive the older districts, whose dearly bo* 
has educated the younger 1od|^ and members,” ^ 

t " The Juggernaut of Poor Men s J^rovideoce,” Fortn^hfty Kevir/ 

I The** Hi^ry^ Fonctlo&e^and I’ropm-cts of Friendly Pieties,” 

January-, 187?. 

; , ' » a . / 
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fuodfi are a novelty. Since 1881 a Post Office depositor bas been 
enabled to invest a sum (not being less than £10) in tbe Consolidated, 
Beduced, or New Three per Cent. Bank annuities. On bis application, 
tbe authorities purchase or subsequently sell tbe stock for him at tbe 
average price certified for the day, an investment certificate being fur* 
nished to the purchaser. In counixy districts the inducements to thrift 
are diminished by the fact that the working man or woman who has a 
shilling or two to put by often has to go three or four miles before a 
Post Office Savings Bank can be found, although in this direction also 
the enactment permitting savings by means of penny stamps affixed to 
a form should afford some sensible relief. If the State declined to 
interfere generally in matters relating to the personal welfare of the 
working man, the objection of successive Governments to compel the 
registration of friendly societies would be intelligible. Such compul- 
sion, be it said, would not involve any more responsibility than the 
State has already taken, if responsibility it can be called, in the case 
of life insurance 'societies, which, when they are starting for the first 
time, it requires shall deposit £20,000 before business can be legally 
earned on. Again, as a matter of fact the State does, in those matters, 
habitually interfere. It interferes to prevent a man from employing 
his wife and children to support him by factory labour ; it compels him 
to send his children to school ; it places certain restrictions on the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, of drugs and poisons, on the adulteration of food. 
On what grodnd, then, can it be denied that the State would be justi- 
fied in restricting the onportunities which dishonest speculators now 
have of cheating the working man, or how can it be said that the same 
guarantee which, by insisting on the deposit above-named, tbe State 
exacts from liL insurance societies in the interests of the middle 
classes, it should not exact also in the interests of the lowest class of all ? 

The popularity of the Penny Bank seems to show how real is the 
anxiety of the working classes to save, and how genuine is the want 
which it supplies. In the case of one of these institutions the number 
of deposits during a single year increased by 71,802, the amount 
deposited by£187,911. Forty-four additions wore made to the number 
of branches, and in some instances applications for branches had to be 
refused, in consequence of the applicants living beyond the limits fixed 
by the articles of the association. How minute in its sums, and how 
'0 in its extent was the business done, may be seen from the fact 
*n twelve months 791 ,878 deposits were made, their aggregate 
g a total of £650,714. Each depositor thus must have Eaved 
erage something less than a sovereign, and it can scarcely be 
at but for this bank these small amounts would have found 
the public-house till. 

seriously disputed that the working classes are now 
er off than they ever were before* As Mr* Giffen has 
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recently demonstrated by detailed statistical argument, their condition 
is at present almost immeasurably superior in every way to what it 
was half a century ago.^ It has been urged, indeed, that the point 
of departure which Mr. Giffen has selected for the purpose of his com- 
parison is unduly favourable to the conclusions which he has under- 
taken to enforce. It is affirmed that fifty years back the country was 
passing through an exceptional period of industrial depression and 
economical trial. An unwise and oppressive system of taxation 
cramped the energies of the people, and hampered trade in all direc- 
tions. Pauperism had attained to such proportions that the pressure 
of the poor-rates was driving land out of cultivation in every part of 
the kingdom. In the manufacturing districts misery and discontent 
prevailed to an unprecedented degree, and were just giving birth to 
the Anti-Gorn-Law League as they had already given birth to the 
Chartist movement and its formidable train of outrages and insurrec- 
tions. It is contended, in short, that half a century ago the condition 
of the working classes was as bad as it could be, and since it could 
not become worse, it could only remain as it was or become better. 
But Mr. Gifien foresaw the objections likely to be raised against 
him on such grounds as these, and has replied to them by anticipation. 
** If,*’ he says, “ we bad commenced about twenty to twenty -five years 
ago we should also have boon able to show a very great improvement 
since that time, while at that date also, as compared jirith an earlier 
period, a great improvement would have been apparent.’* But, as he 
observes, ** it would have complicated the figures too much to intro- 
duce intermediate dates,** and bo has therefore omitted them. What 
he has endeavoured to prove, and has succeeded in proving, is that 
there has been steady and continuous advance in prosperity among 
the mass of the population, and be has failed to mark each successive 
stage of it, because it would have overloaded and not because it would 
have weakened his case. 

It is at all events certain from the records of the Board of Trade 
that there has been during the last half century, to use Mr. Gifren*8 
words, an enormous apparent rise in money wages." It has been 
a rise, in the great majority of instances, of from 50 to 4d00 
per cent., in a few of only 20 per cont., and in some of more thar 
100 per cent. But all round the rise has exceeded 70 per cent. ; a 
this, in Mr. Giffen*s opinion, ** understates theVcal extent of the c^ 
which has taken place.** Moreover, while money wtfges hav, 
increasing the hours of labour have been decreasing. is d" 
ascertain the exact redaction which has been made 4n t' 

Mr. Giffen*B estimate is that it has been, as a rule, 
cent., and it has been at least 20 per cent, in^the tex 

^ The Progms of tke Wwhutf Classes in ths Last Half * 

Giften, £sq«, LuO., Fiesident o£ Uitf istatisttcal Society, konduUj, 
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ing, and honse-bnilding trades, in which the bulk of the indnstrial as 
distinguished from the r.gricultiiral community are employed,’*^ Hence 
the working classes are now receiving from 50 to 100 per cent* 
moYe wages for 20 per cent, less work than they were half a century 
ago ; or, put difierently, have gained in fifty years from 70 to 100 per 
cent, in money return for their labour* In the interval, again, there 
has been little or no material alteration in the prices of commodities 
generally. Making every allowance for fluctuations in the value of 
gold, Mr. Giflen aflirms that, taking things in the mass, the pur- . 
chasing power of the sovereign is fully as great at present as it was 
before the importations from Australia and California commenced. 
When, however, we turn to the commodities of which the working 
classes are chiefly and more particularly the consumers, we find that 
the prices of almost all of them, instead of being in any degree 
higher, are considerably lower than they tised to be; Bread is an 
element of expenditure in working-class households of which the 
importance is out of all proportion to the position it occupies in that 
of the households of the middle and upper classes. It is therefore a 
fact of which it is not easy to over-rate the signiilcance, that during 
the decenniam ending 1884 wheat has been on the average cheaper 
by some 10s. the quarter than it was during the decennium ending 
1846. f And the cost of nearly every other article of food has also 

* ** The records/? Mr. G-iffen says, ** do not include anything relating to the agricul- 
tural labourer, but from indepenoent sources — J would refer especially to the reports of 
the receut Royal Agricultural Ceommission— we may perceive how uuiversal the rise in 
the wages of agricultural labourers has been, and how universal at any rate is the com 
plaint Uiat more money is paid for less work. Sir James Caird, in his ** Landed In- 
terest ” (p. 65), puts the rise at 60 per cent, as comparr'd with the period just before the 
repeal of the Com LaWs, and there is much otlier evidence to the same effect.’’ — {I^'ogreaa 
of the Working Classes, p. 7.) ^ 

t “ Comparing the ten years before 1840 with the last ten years, what we find is that 
while die average price of wheat in 18^17-46 ^as 58.s. 7d., it was 48s. 9d. only in the last 
ten years reduction not of s. merely, but lUs. The truth is, the repeal of the Com 
Laws was not followed by an immediate decline of wheat on the average. The failure 
of the poUto crop, the Crimean War, and the depreciation of gold, ail contributed to 
maintain the price, notwithstanding free trade, down to 1862, Since then steadily 
lower prices have ruled ; and when we compare the present time with half a century 
ago, or any earlier part of the century, these facts should be remembered.” Mr. 
GifiM further remarks on the disastrous fluctuations in the price of wheat from 
^ear to year which were common in the days of Protection : “ In 1836 we find wheat 
'^chingSes.; in 1838, 1830,1840, and 18^^, we find it touching 788. 4d., Sis. 6d., 
\Od., and 768. Id., in all •cases double the price of the lowest year, and nearly 
* avera^ ’ of the decade ; and in 1847 the price of 102s. 5d., or three times 
of the lowest period, is touched. If we go back earlier we find still more 
^'tremei. We have such figures as lOGs. 5d. in 1810 ; 1268. 6d. in 1812 ; 
'f.613,rand OGs. lid. in 1817 ; these figures being not merely the extremes 
actual averages for the whole year. No doubt in the early part of the 
-issue of inconvertible paper accounts for part of the nominat prices, 
a very small part What we have to consider then is, that fifty years 
n with wages, on the average, about half, or not much more than 
had at times to contend with a fluctuation in theprloe of biea4 
arvation.”— of the Wufkinn ClamSf pp» 9. 10*) 
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very largely dimmislied* The only exception is what is vulgarly 
ealled butcher’s meat,” and ** batcher’s f meat” is, no doubt, 
sensibly dearer than it was formerly* Bat fifty years ago it was not 
an ordinary article of food among the working classes, and it affords 
farther evidence of their improved circumstances that it should now 
be with them, despite its enhanced price, the usual staple of at least 
one of their daily meals. Bacon was the only kind of meat which 
was then commonly accessible to them, and it has not become dearer 
since to any appreciable extent.* Again, clothing is both cheaper 
and better than it was, and domestic furniture and appliances of a 
sort and quality which either did not exist or were altogether beyond 
their reach, are now well within their means. It is true that house- 
rent is far higher than it was formerly, and assuming that the rental 
of houses of under J01O has risen in proportion to the rental of 
houses of over £10 a year, Mr. Gillen computes that the rise has 
been equal to one and a half times the rental of half a century 
back. Thus, a working man who then paid £B would now pay 
£7 lOs. annually for his house-rent. But Mr. Oiffen contends that 
even if rent were a fourth part of his earnings, then he would still 
be much more advantageously placed now. His rent has increased 
one and a half times while his wages have doubled, and no part of 
his necessary expenditure as understood fifty years ago has been 
augmented. If fifty years ago he was earning £1 a week in wages, 
and paying 5s. a week in rent, ho would now be earning £2 a week 
in wages and paying 12s. Gd. a week in rent. In tlie one case he 
would have bad a balance of 15s. and in the other case he has a 
balance of 27s. 6d. a week in hand, while “ butcher’s meat ” is 
the only thing for which he has to incur any greatbr expense. The 
inference consequently is inevitable that the increase which has 
occurred iu the money wages of the working classes represents a real 
and substantial gain to them.t 

* I do not know,” say* Cobliett, ** that I over experienced more pleasure in all my 
life than I did upon iindin^ that the wurkin;^ people in tlie bunch of litUe dinty parishes 
in Hampshire now get a sufficiency of bacon and bread. The whole of my journey into 
Hampshire, all the circumstances considered, was the pleasantest I ever took in mv life. 
The havoc made in those parishes amongst the labourers has been dreadful ; the victim' 
have been numerous ; but those who rein^u have bacon and bread and beer, and ne 
will they again go into the fields with cold potatoes in tlieir satchels. Mr. Hedam. 
maker, m Sutton Scotney, told me that the labourers were well-off and contente 
the farmers adhered faithfully to their promises, and that harmony rdignedin tK 
such as he had never known before. ‘ Do they get bacon and bread ? ’ 
when they told me that thev did, I said, * That is enough.’ ’’—Twopenny T 
fprillst,mi. Vol.i,,p.‘i28. 

t ^ The increased price in the case of one or two articles— particularly 
rent—ia Insufficleiit to neutralise the general advanugf» which ■ 
gained. Meat formerly was a very small part of his consumption, a’V 
rent a much larger share of hb ex^wnditure than it actually b<»re, / 
would atUl biiva the wedmum out of hb increased wage a lary' 
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1& thd meantime, whSe under a reformed fiecal system the eost of 
gov^nment to the working classes has been greatly reduced^ there 
has been a large increase in the public expenditure for various useful 
purposes, of all of which they reap the advantage. Nearly fifteen 
millions are^now annually disbursed by the State in making provision 
for national education, the postal service, the inspection of factories 
and mines, and the rest, by which they are both more directly and 
more widely l^encfited than any other portion of the people. And if 
this is so with regard to general expenditure, it is so even more 
markedly with regard to locd expenditure. In Great Britain the local 
expenditure now amounts to about sixty millions a year as against 
some twenty millions a year mamiy for poor relief and other ancient 
charges half a centurjrago. At present these old burdens remain 
pretty much what they then were, and the additional forty millions are 
spent in meeting a number of new demands, sanitary, educational, and 
the like, which formerly had no existence. Half a century ago foul 
and overcrowded dwellings were the rule, not the exception, in all 
the large centres of population, and such things as public baths and 
washhouses, free libraries, and people’s parks were practically unknown. 
Thus, while paying much less in taxation of every description, the 
working classes now receive much more from both national and local 
expenditure than they did at any earlier period. ^ One leading and 
very striking result of their generally improved condition — their higher 
wages, more ^undant food and clothing, cleaner habits, and more 
salubrious habitations — w demonstrated by the unerring testimony of 
the bills of mortality themselves. An addition has been made to the 
average duration of life of no less than two years in the case of males 
and of nearly three years and a half in the case of females, and what 
is more, by far the greater part of the addition is to bo credited to the 
period of maturity and vigour, and not to that of childhood or old 
No such change,” Mr. Giffen justly insists, “ could take place 

of the I for miscellaneotiB expenditure. There ia reaaon to believe also that the houeea 
maintainfor, and that the increased house-rent is merely the hi|her price foraanperior 
lower pnee>«ici| workman can afford .”— of the Wotkmy Ciasm^ p. 13. 

neople live longer than they did? Here I need not detain you. A v^ 
Uifim further rem^,^ supplied last session by Mr. Humphrey's, in his able paper on ‘ The 
»ar to year which weu English Death-Hate’ (Journal of the Statistteal Sbetetj^, vol, xlvi., 
vehmg 3os. ; in 18d8, r>')hFeyg there showed conclusively that the decline in the death- 
and 76s. 1876^0, as compared with the rates on which Dr. Farr’s Eng^ 

the avera^ of tht^r^tes obtained in the years 1832-54— amounted to from 28 to 
of the lowest perio..h quinquenniad of the twenty years 5—25, and in females at 
^ between 24 and 35 per cent. ; and that the effect of 
•told, "*kna 908. lit ig tQ the mean duration of life among tnales from 
If actual average ygaj.g jn average duration of life, and Among 
-issue m incoUfg^ of nearly three and a half years in the average 

«• a very smi^jgfen adds : “ I should like also to point out that the im* 
n with way recorded obviously relates to a transition stage. Many of 
^ ^ ^'O^diUon of the working cIbsssb have only titat pUee quite 
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^ihout a great inerease in Uie vitality of the people# Not only have 
fewer died, but masses who have lived muet have been healthier 
and have sufierikt less from sickness than they did/* Of course this 
effect is in some measure due to the contemporaneous advance of 
medical science and surgical art. But in the main it must be attri^ 
buted to the general amelioration of the physical surroundings among 
which the bulk of the people perform their work and otherwise pass 
their lives. The figures are of such magnitude that they would have 
been virtually unaffected if only a small section of the community had 
been in question, and it is< therefore impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the decline in the death-rate has been common to the whole popu- 
lation. What an alteration has been made in the diet of the working 
classes daring the last half century is vividly illustrated by the officifd 
returns relating to the consumption of imported and exciseable articles. 
With the single exception of coffee, the increase in these quantities is 
fairly surprising. In 1880, for example, four times as much tea and 
sugar were consumed per head of the population as in 1640. Among 
several of the imported articles — such as bacon and hams, butter and 
cheese— the increase has practically been from nothing, the consign- 
ments of bacon and hams alone now received from abroad equalling 
the total supply of them from all sources half a century ago. And 
none of the articles to which special reference is made by Mr. Giflen 
are such as increased consumption by the rich would Lave brought , 
into the market in greatly augmented quantities. • 

Nor have the moral consequences of improved material circum- 
stances of the working classes been slight or insignificant. Both crime 
and pauperism have largely decreased, and children who are ccj^ted 
by millions are now obtaining a good education, whereas, half il 'jfen- 
tury ago, they received no education at all. Again, between 
and 1881 the savings' banks returns show an increase ofHenfoflUu 
the number of depositors and of more than fivefold in the 
amount of the deposits, while the fact that tha amounts of the 
4ual deposits have decreased, proves that habits of thrift and pre ^ 
dence have penetrated to a humbler and less well-to-do stratu]^ 
of society than formerly.* In part, however, the change is unques- 


iMcntly. They have not, therefore, affected all through their existence any but P 
youngest lives. When the improvement have been in existence for a longer perio * 
that the lives of all who are living must have been affected from birth by the cl' 
contliUons, we may infer that even a greater gain in the mean duration of lii> 
shown /—Process of the Working CYosses, pp. 16—17. * , 

* Mr. Qiffen gives the subjoined table for tne whole kingdom— 


18 .^ 1 . 

Number of depositors . ••••«.. 429,000 

Amount of deposits £13,719,000 


„ per depositor ....... £32 

In 1682 toe amount of deposits was £83,650,000 : in • Post 0 
«std £44,612,000 in Trustee Savings Banlo. / 
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tionably due to the i9nse facilities which have been accorded by 
Govemment to the thkifty and provident poor in recent years. Of 
these a very important extension has been made 'wi^^ the last few 
months. Under the new arrangements effected by the Post OfSce it 
may be hoped with some confidence that a fresh impulse will be given 
to the system of insurance and annuities which up to the present time 
has not been so largely successful as was expected. It is the opinion 
of Mr. Fawcett, and there is abundant ground for believing he is right, 
that ** the chief reason which has hitherto prevented annuities and 
policies of life assurance from being obtained in any considerable num- 
ber through the Post Office, is that so many cumbrous and troublesome 
formalities had to be gone through. For instance, each time that a 
payment for an annuity or for a policy of insurance had to be made it 
was necessary to go to a particular post ofiice, and no annuity of less 
than £5 or policy of insurance of less than £20 could be purchased.*’* 
In future, however, this will not be the case. All insurers and annui- 
tants will become ipso facto depositors in a Post Ofiice Savings Bank, 
and all that they will have to do is to give a written order that a cer- 
tain sum standing in their name shall be devoted, whatever its amount 
may be, to the payment of the annual premiums. In the same way 
those who are now merely depositors may dedicate the interest of their 
deposits to the purchase of an annuity or policy of insurance. Annui- 
ties, either immediate or deferred, may be purchased by or for any 
person of five years and upw^ards, for any sum from £1 to £100. 
But no insurance can be c-ffected for less than £5 or more than £100, 
or on the life of any person who is under eight or over sixty-five, 
while between the ages of eight and fourteen the maximum amount 
to be insured is £5. By means of the stamp deposit - slips 
supplied at all the post offices under the regulations of a few 
yefira bad, as little as a penny a v/eek may be put by, and when 
the accumulated stamps reach a shilling may be added to the 
depositor’s account, k penny a week, paid on and after the age of 
twenty-one, or 4s. 4d. a year, the interest of £9 in the savings 
bank, will secure the paymeut of £10 on death or an annuity of 
£1 at the age of fifty -four for men and sixty -two for women. 
\nnnities are granted on joint and several lives, so that husbands 
secure them for thoir wives ^as well as for themselves, and 
’®"j^rpceeds of policies* of insurance may be bequeathed by simple 
in the post office books. Again, insurances may be 
a scale providing for the cessation of premiums at 
^^Ij^ixty, or for the payment of the amount insured either 
^§iiment o[ the age of sixty or on death, whichever 

*■ k 

Spe^h the Office May 26th, 1864, 
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may occur the sooner. Besides *tlus a sum may be insured at the 
expiration of from ten to forty years, or on^death^ by the payment 
of a single premium, and under a special scale* of premiums the return 
of the porohase money of an annuity may be secured either on 
the death of the purchaser or at the desire of the purchaser at any 
time before the annuity becomes payable. And farther, policies for 
under £25 may be issued without any medical examination of the 
persons insured^ on condition that should they die before the second 
premium is due, the amount of the first premium, or before the 
third premium is duo one half of the amount insured only, will be paid 
to^|eir representatives, while after the payment of two annual pre- 
nmms arrangements for the surrender of a policy of insurance may be 
made on terms to be settled by the National Debt Commissioners. 
These are some of the more prominent points in the new scheme of 
Government insurance and annuities, and it may be anticipated that 
it will in time have a very material influence on the fortunes of the 
large class of friendly societies commonly known as ** burial clubs/* 
as well as of the various agencies which issue policies of insurance on 
lives for small amounts, and the sheet anchor of whose trade consists 
in lapsed premiums and forfeited policies. If the Post Office could see 
its way to insurance against sickness, it would cover the whole of the 
ground now occupied by friendly societies as distinguished from trade, 
budding, and loan societies. It would only be another step, although 
a long and important step, in the direction in which the State'has been 
advancing steadily and deliberately for nearly a qu&rter of a century. 
But to all appearances the difficulties wLfch are opposed to such a 
course in the shape of wholesale fraud on the one hand, or on the 
other of what would be tantamount to wholesale pauperisation, are at 
present insurmountable. 

It is, however, much that Tenny Banks and Post Office Savings 
Banks should be as numerous as they are in England. Thrift is a 
virtue which, strengthened by practice, is pre-eminently inculcated by 
example. The English working classes are singularly quick to catch 
up the ways of their social superiors. They not only imitate, but 
they caricature. It is in matters economical as in others — the 
man reproduces the extravagance of the master, the maid of the 
mistress, the employed of the employer. Gan it be said that re^ 
lively the English working cla&ses are nqt as thrifty as any 
portion of the population ? Grant that they are a little less 
nave they not greater temptations to and excuses for imprc,:r 
It is in tl^ prospect of a definite reward as a compensate 
denial that the inducement to small economies is tor be . 
prospect the English working classes either have not, ^ 
oientiy realise. 
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Bat may we not hope that the necessary reforms are on the high 
road towards accomplishment ? Co-operation, which will be con 
sidered in the neht chapter, is as yet comparatively speaMng a new 
thing, but already co-operation has worked, as we shall see, marvels. 
The saving which co-operation has secured to the working classes 
has been calculated from 10 to 20 per cent. And this economy 
only represents a small part of the advantages of the system, 
which, as will be seen frcm the survey of it, ai‘e quite as much moral 
as material. 



CHAPTER XTII. 


OO-OPEBATION. 

Two Illnstrations of the Co-operative Principle : Victoria Street, London, and Toad 
Lane, Rochdale— General Coaiparison between the Conduct of different Co-opera- 
tive Stores — Feelings to which the Co-operative Principle amongst the Workings 
Classes in England* originally appealed — Nature of the Enthusiasm which it 
created — iTiews advanced at the first Co-operative Congress in 1852— Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society — Co-operation among the Middle and Upper Classes— 
The Civil Service Supply As^ciation: Its Origin^ Orgauisation, aud Progress — 
Other Co-operative Societies and their Development — The Civil Service Co- 
operative Society — The Armv and Navy Co-operative Society — Effect of Co- 
mieration upon the T^abour Market — General, Social, and Moral Advantages of 
Co-operation — Educational Indueaces of the IMovement — How far Co-oper Alien 
is applicable to Production as well as Distribution — The Exceptional Success 
of the Assington Experiment— General View of Progress and Position of Co«^ 
operation. 

The two scenes which we are now about to witness are bound 
together by a definite connecting-link. The socifiL and focal con- 
ditions in each case may be widely different,* but the principle 
illustrated is the same. Few greater contrasts could exist, so far as 
appearances are concerned, than between Victoria Street, West- 
minster, and Toad Lane, Rochdale. Nor are the j)articular buildings 
in the two thoroughfares, which we shall successively enter, fre- 
quented by persons between whose exterior or whose conditions of 
life much resemblance can be (raced. At the same time the patrons 
of each are animated by a common motive, and have discovered that 
the end in view can be best secured by nearly identical methods. 
The method is that of co-operation, and though the manner in which 
it is earned out in the capital and in the manufacturing town varies, 
while ft represents in the latter more of social advantage, and more 
also, of moral enthusiasm than in the former, the different aspects 
the enterprise may still not inaf^ropriatoly.be placed side by sid^ 
is about three o’clock in the afternoon, and in the course of 
Victoria Station towards the Houses of Parliament, doT^ 
gaunt street, with huge mansions containing flats, or law 
or the chambers of colonial and parliamentary agentf 
midway, on the right-hand side, rows of carriages a* 
three deep, drawn np in front of a handsome bj 
Svery ]^d.of vohide that can be bought or hirer 
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— from the open teronche or closed brougham, with their thorongh- 
bred horses, to the oa^ge jobbed by the month, or let out by 
hour, as well as the hansom or four-wheeler. Footmen, grooms, and 
pages are stationed at the doors, through which there pass ladies and 
gentlemen — some on the point of transacting their business, others 
having completed their purchases, whidbt are carried by servants to 
the purchasers* carriages. 

The establishment is not only an emporium, but a lounge, a place 
of gossip and pleasure as well as of business. One enters and finds 
grizzled warriors seated at a table, drawing up, with much delibera- 
tion, a list of their intended purchases. Close beside there is a young 
matron, new to housekeeping, whose husband has just received his 
promotion, and who is intent upon making a limited sum go as far 
as possible. Around and about these, passing to or coming from the 
different counters, are groups of well-dressed buyers, who have been 
giving orders for every sort of article that their households or drawing* 
rooms can need. There are many, too, who seem to have no thought 
of buying anything, or who, if they have fulfilled the object with 
which they ostensibly came hilher, linger on, with no other visible 
jiim than to meet their friends and discuss the news or scandal of 
the day. Precisely the same thing is going on upon the storey above, 
and above that again, until the third or fourth fioor is reached. The 
goods sold vary according to the elevation of the department above 
tbe level of the street. In each there is the same mixed crowd of 
buyers, the same social chatter, the same interchange of compliments, 
the same applications to the cashier to make out bills. There is a^so 
a refreshment room on the premises for the benefit of customers who 
may require a light lunch ; or, if it be afternoon, as we are now sup- 
posing it to be, may like to sip the comforting cup of ** five o’clock 
tea/’ The place, in fact, discharges ,not a few of the purposes of a 
club for ladies and gentlemen ; it gratifies the prevailing passion for 
combining pleasure and business, and gives the customers of the store 
the satisfaction of knowing that at the same time they meet their 
friends they are getting their wares — w^hetber it bo an ormolu clock 
or a jar of pickles — at a cheaper rate and of a better quality than they 
'*ouid elsewhere. 

^ us now turn to Toad Lane, Rochdale. The hour is seven 
eari. 'k on Saturday evening. There are swarms of factory hands, 
^ir wives and children, passing and re-passing from one shop to 
' -\V. in Toad Lane there is not, as there is in Victoria Street, a 
n of many shops into one. All, however, belong to Uie 
and the Rochdale Pioneers do a business as comprahen- 
' •i as that of the naval and military eo-operators ortiie 
“‘I V T^ondon. There are no luxurious carriages waiting 
n es in Toad Lane, no footmen, powdered or nn- 
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powdered, standing sentry at thtf door, no commissionaires calling for 
cabs, or smart page-boys laden with parcels bringing up the rear. 
Thongh here, as in Victoria Street, there is m&ch general conversation 
between the buyers, there is little loitering about, and it is easy 
to see that the dommant spirit of the place is one of business. 
&.t t£e counter of one shop there are attendants drawing treacle, 
packing parcels of sugar, and refitting the empty shelves ; on the 
pavement outside are at least a dozen persons waiting to take their 
turn, and a similar spectacle may be noticed at intervals throughout 
the whole street. Immediately opposite the grocery store is one 
for drapery, where a dozen women of varying ages are selecting 
ariicles ; next door but one is a still larger shop, in which 
huge joints of meat are being cut and sold ; while in another depart- 
ment of the same house, flour, potatoes, and butter are being weighed 
out. Close by tailors and shoemakers are attending to their cus- 
tomers. Next door to the butcher’s shop is a watch club, and im- 
mediately adjoining this is the library, whose officers are hard at work 
exchanging, renewing, and delivering books. A marked feature in the 
scene, and a significant commentary upon the real value of the institu- 
* tion, is the number of children. The working classes seldom or never 
send children to shops on errands of an important character, for the 
simple reason that they are afraid lest the sellers should impose upon 
their ignorance and innocence. In the stores all have confidence, and 
they know that no distinction of persons is made. ^ 

There are many points of difference, other than those which relate 
to the personnel of their patrons, between the London and the Boch- 
dale co-operative establishments. Even the co-operative stores in 
London themselves are not uniformly conducted uj)on one principle. 
Though the business done by the Army and Navy Stores is professedly 
of the same character as that of the Civil Service Supply Association, 
there is in the former instance ffiore of the ordinary trading system 
than in the latter. It is practically open to any person to become a 
member of the Victoria Stieet establishment. At the present day, no 
new-comer to the Civil Service Supply Association, if he is not a civil 
servant, can obtain the enjoyment of all its privileges ; nor, indeed, will 
it be easy for him to belong to them on any terms unless he is nomi- 
nated by a shareholder. There are other so-called co-operative stores i* 
Loudon, which have nothing whatever in thgir management to en*' 
them to the name. They are simply the enterprises of private 
viduals or companies, who believe that the name co-operatioa^V 
conjure with, and who employ it as a synonym for cheapne^ 
co-operation has often been the cause of cheapness iir otb 
ments which have nothing really co-operative about th. 
doubted. The effect which the institution of these^r 
upon tradesiUj^ has redounded greatly to the advaij' 
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of bnyom They have introdaced a new element of competition, and 
have compelled tradeBmen largely to reduce their prices for ready- 
money customers. ^ ' 

Wh^e every dealer at the Bocbdale stores ia a shareholder, there 
are many members of the London stores who have no vested interest 
in the concern whatever. They have purchased their admission ticket 
to it on the recommendation of a friend, who, perhaps, is a share- 
holder, and the only practical disadvantage at which they find them- 
selves is, that they have no claim to participation in the profits, or to 
the gratuitous conveyance of their purchases to their homes. A further 
and very important distinction between such co-operative societies in 
London as those at which we have glanced and a co-operative society 
like the Equitable Pioneers is that, in the case of the latter, there is 
none of the necessary antagonism which, in the case of the former, 
exists between the store and the ordinary tradesman. In London tl)e 
object of the store is to undersell the tradesman ; in the provinces, at 
Bochdale and elsewhere, it is not to do this, but to sell at the price 
current in the neighbourhood, the advantage offered by the store 
being, in the first place, the best goods which the money paid can 
command ; in the second, a strong inducement to tlirift. For example, * 
the Bochdale stores are not only an aggregate of well-snppHed, well- 
conducted shops, but are actually or potentially savings banks as well. 
Every member being a shareholder, shares in an equal degree in the 
profits, and t}\9, only surplusage which at the end of the year there is 
to be ^vided among the shareholders is that to which every member 
is proportionately entitled; It follows that there are greater induce- 
ments to economical management in Bochdale or Halifax than in 
London. At either of them every sixpence spent upon salaries and 
wages represents 'an increase of expenditure upon the article pur- 
eh^ed. So, no doubt, it does in London, but where all do not share, 
as in London they do not, in the matgin of profit left outside working 
expenses, this fact can scarcely be practically realised with the same 
degree of force. 

Perhaps the best way of stating the difference between oo-operation, 
as it exists among the higher and the lower orders of English society, 
will be to say that in the former it represents the principles of expe- 
^d;ency and economy, and nothing more ; and that in the latter it is 
associated with, and symbolical of, a very material advance 
^^^general condition of the working classes. The naval or military 
the civil servant, the nobleman, the distinguished official, a 
of gentlemen who, in the London season, divide their 
equally between their offices, clubs, and other resorts of 
^ 'on, or pleasure, go to the stores, because they believe, 

' '/elieve, that in going thither they are making, their 
ot disagreeable way, in the cheapestsipaarket The 
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doctrine which they tbns recogifise is one simply of personal con- 
venience ; there is no more moral feiwour ^ahout the whole pro- 
ceeding than there is about the calculations of a party whip in the 
House of Commons, while a party debate is in progress. At the estab* 
lishment of the Civil Service Supply Association, the economical idea 
may be pronounced wholly in the ascendant ; at the Army and Nav}' 
Stores, in Victoria Street, there is a strong focus of social attraction 
as well* In both instances it cannot be doubted that the stores are 
]iatroniscd by many people, especially ladies, who really like the excite- 
ment of the atmosphere, and tlio occupation given by shopping under 
exceptionally agitating conditions. Others there are who fail to find 
any allurements in a more pronounced degree of bustle and disturb- 
ance than they would encounter at those shops where their personal 
identity is not in imminent danger of being lost amid a chaotic multi- 
tude of customers. Yet these in many inhtarces go to the stores, for 
the simple reason that they know that by purchasing for ready money 
their goods in })erson, they are not charged, as in some sliopj My prac- 
tically are, intorcbt on tlie outstanding accounts of credit cu^mers^ 
or the cost of the commission which, in the shape of Christmas gratuity 
or quarterly fee, the tradesman often pays the head servants of large 
private establishments. But even among the hard-worked civil ser- 
vants of the Crowm theie cannot be anything like the consuming enthu- 
siasm which IS the soul of the co-operativo movement among the 
labouring classes. The truth is, that the planes on ^vhi A c*3^5J»eration 
moves in either instance differ as greatly as does fhe social position 
of its votaries. To live cleanly, soberly, and honestly is coLlbssedly 
regarded as a mark of distinction among the w^orking classes. When 
one goes higher in the social scale, the conventional jissumption is that 
it is no distinction atj^ll. Thus it is with co- operation, thrift, and the 
power of responsible managomont. With the well-to-do they are either 
not exceptional virtues at all, or if they are if is polite to ignore the 
fact. With the working man it is admitted by his condescending 
patrons — who might sometimes be his pupils — that they constitute a 
distinct claim to admiring recognition* 

Nothing more need here be indicated than the chief principle^, or 
the central episodes and stages, of that co-opeiativc movement which 
has a history and a literature of its own** In estimating the influence 
of English co-operation, it is neeessary to Remember that it had 
origin in something very like fanaticism, and that its first ar 
held out to their followers an ideal too visionary for actual att^/ 

It is these historical associations which have given to the 
that degree of moral impetus without which it coaid s 
been driven onward as rapidly as it has been* If c 

* ^The History of Co-operation,** in two volumes, by Mt. Georr*^ 
very valuable woric, to which I am much indebted in this chapte/i 

Q 
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England had known no other motivl than the eeonomieal, if the only 
appeal which it had made to its votaries had been based upon unsenti- 
mental considerations^ of supply and demand, it could never have 
acquired so strong a hold upon the working classes. A fanatical or 
an exaggerated enthusiasm lies with Englishmen at the bottom of 
every great popular cause ; the fanaticism passes away, but a genuine 
residuum of energy remains. Long before the Bochdale Equitable 
Pioneers opened their store in Toad Lane in 1844 with £20 worth of 
goods, Owen had made his experiment, and that experiment had been 
generally stigmatised as a Mure. But if its influences are retro- 
spectively estimated, it cannot be considered as a failure in any way, 
for it really generated the enthusiasm without which co-operation 
would never have been taken up. Then it was that the doctrines 
which Ow'en held, and which he endeavoured to translate into practice, 
were destined to yield a posthumous harvest. 

Just as in the human constitution, selfishness and sympathy are the 
two nmtually compensating principles, so has co-operation acted in 
civil society at large as the counter-influence to the principles of trade 
unionism. Competition, it was said in the Leader newspaper thirty 
years ago, as developing in England, must destroy in the end both 
family life and industrial prosperity. It was this apprehension which, 
quite as much as the obvious economical doctrine that it would be to 
the advantage of the working classes to buy their wares in the cheapest 
market,** daust^ several gentlemen and clergymen of the Church of 
England energeti6klly to promote the movement. These claimed sup- 
port for it on the ground that it represented nothing less than the 
practical application of Christianity to the purposes of trade and 
industry. In the oificial reports of the earlier meetings of the Central 
Co-operative Society — the Association for Promoting Industrial and 

» ent Societies — one finds resolutions couched in language of 
the sincerity is above suspicion, and which sufficiently testifies 
gh elevation of moral aim. Thus at the conference held on the 
state of the society in Great Castle Street, London, in July, 1852, 
it was unanimously resolved by its delegates that this conference 
entreats all co-operative establishments ... to sell all articles for 
exactly what they know them to be, and to abstain . • • from the 
'^e of articles known to be adulterated, even if demanded by their 
jj^^omers.” The following year it*was formally laid down that the 
'^ 5 )les of the association were — That human society is a body 
of many members, not a collection of warrmg atoms. That 
men must be fellow-workers, and not nv^^ That a prin- 
\;ce, and not of selfishness, must govern fl|Pbges/' 

..re prosaic and practical points fail to^ffieive their due 
"'.ideratiqn and discussion. Chief among these was the 
' :er6 and of labourers employed by the associations. 
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The resolution was arrived at — ^that ** the principle ot giving a share 
of the profits to all who had shared in the worh was essentiauy just/’ 
and that if this were not done the chief characteristic of co-operative 
societies would be lost. It was upon this occasion that at the festival 
which followed the conference, the president, the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice, observed that ‘^human nature, Christianity, and co- 
operation, alike taught that men must be controlled by moral law, 
and until that was acknowledged the continual fighting of man against 
man, employer against employed, would never cease. As soon as 
the law was proclaimed and observed that men should help one 
another, and Uvo for one another, and that so only could they live 
for themselves, society would be kept in union by a power mightier 
than selfishness, industrial associations would be the instruments ot 
the moral education, translating those principles into the business of 
practical life.** Twelve years later, the machinery of co-operation 
was supplemented by the promotion of a Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, to which it was intended that local stores should be affiliated, 
procuring thence the articles which they retailed to their customers. 
Starting with a capital of £999, it made a small loss of £99 in its 
first hall-year, followed in the next by a profit of £306. At the end 
of last year its capital amounted to £18C.C92, and its profit to 
£47,885. Its membership comprised C59 societies ropiesenting about 
600,000 individual members, and its annual sales ha^ reached 
£4,546,891. The Wholesale Society has in fact bocuiSe tlie com- 
mercial backbone of the movement, and is p cruciaf instance of the 
capacity of the working classes for managing large affairs. In 1688 
there were in Great Britain no fewer than 1,211 co-operative societies 
of one kind or another, with 007,403 members. Tboir share capital 
was £7,585,090, their loan capital £1,410,829, and their reserve fund 
£808,506. The value, when the .year closed, of their stock-in-trade 
was £3,194,881, of their land and buildings, £3,092,171; and of 
their other investments, £2,381,029. They had received on the sale 
of goods ill the twelvemonth, £27,865,051, on wliich the profit was 
£2,805,887, and they had paid a dividend of £2,107,585. 

It was at the time when the Wholesale Society was established, 
that a co-operative movement in another direction took place, and that 
the attempt which we have idready noticed to organise cousumptior 
for the upper and professional cliftscs on tha same lines was ma^ 
The Civil Service Supply Association, which was the first set oy 
for this purpose, commenced operations in 1866. Its orijr ^ 
simple, and in a great degree the result of a happy accide ' 
excessive retail price charged for tea induced a gentleman i 
Office 4o obtain a chest of it on wholesale terms. This > 
cellar below the office, and di'^tributed its coidents a* 
few of his personal friends i ^ ♦h ' lopiotuKut, * ' > 'i* 
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taii price not only was followed by a much larger demand for tbe 
'"article than it was convenient to supply in this primitive fashion, but 
brought into prominent relief the advantages that would be secured 
if the system were extended. In consequence, a few of the officials 
combined to start the Post Office Supply Association, its members 
being strictly limited to employes of the department* The project 
was found to work so advantageously that very soon it was deter- 
mined to diffuse its advantages throughout the entire semce ; and in 
February, 1866, the Civil Service Supply Association, Limited, was 
established under** The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1862.*’ 
The capital was restricted to £2,250, in 4,500 shares of 10s. each, and 
. although modifications have been frequently entertained, the amount 
of capital stock still remains the same* From its commencement the 
association has progressed steadily. The sales, which in the first 
year (1866) amounted to £21,822, increased in the next to £88,405, 
m 1877 had passed £1,000,000, in 1883 had reached a total of 
£1,600,000. Nor did the fact that in the second year of the en!^r- 
prise two of the directors seceded and successfully set on foot another 
store, appreciably arrest this rapid development. On this large tum^ 
over the gross profit (ie. the difference in the price paid to the 
producer and that charged to the member) averages 8i per cent. Of 
this percentage 6^ to 7 per cent, goes in working expenses, leaving 
li to ,2 per cent, for profit to the shareholders. The expenses of 
^working, estimated in the dealings of 1888, come to no less than 
‘ £150,000 ; but when it os explained that the amount paid in that year 
for salaries of the employes was very little short of £85,000, some 
notion will be formed of the vastness of the organisation and the 
economy of its management. In this connection it may be said that 
not only is everything, as a matter of course, bought for cash, but the 
producer is invariably treated with directly. This system, when 
combined with that of keeping the percentage of profits at t^ level 
named, gives rise to certain anomalies. The producers of certain 
articles, known throughout the world, whatever advantage in price 
they may be willing to concede to the Society, in consideration of 
the extent of the transactions, stipulate that their goods shall not be 
resold at less than certain market quotations. Hence, on such goods 
> very large profit is made, and, as a consequence, the prices of other 
^icles are reduced so r?b to equalise the percentage of profit through- 
^e department. On the other hand, there are weU-known goods 
'cannot be sold at prices below those quoted by retail triers, 
Hug such articles without profit, seek to impress their etts- 
h the belief that their prices generally are on a level with 
« co-operative stores. As an example, the famiHar eustom 
).r at os under cost price is not adopted by the aesooia- 
tations for this article are eonaequenfly ocmsipamtively 
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high. Bat in all articlds of food the porchaser at the scores has il^ 
great advantage of a goarantee of purity* I! is a special feature of 
&ese institutions that everything is examined by a qualified analyst, 
permanently employed for the purpose. 

In the sum named as the annual turnover, no estimate has been 
included of the sales made by the tradesmen affiliated to the society 
who deal directly with the members, allowing on purchases a discount 
varying 10 to 25 per cent. It is calculated that these come to 
between £8,000,000 and £4,000,000 annually, there being about 400 
firms so affiliated, some of which have individually sold more than 
£60,000 worth of goods in a given twelve months. The disposition 
on the part of the shopkeepers to avail themselves of the privilege does 
not diminish ; but of the many desirous of admittance to the socioty^s 
list only those who are able to satisfy a most rigid scrutiny of their 
standing are successful, and more than half the applicants are as a rule 
rejected. It should be added that somo of the very first West End 
firms have shown no wish to identify themselves with the movement. 

The direction is composed of fifteen members, who each receive as 
remuneration 200 guineas a year. They arc all employed in the Civil 
Service, and take an active part in the management of the stores, 
generally attending every afternoon, when they divide themselves into 
committees for dilTorout purposes. To the secretary, who acts also as 
general manager, fulls the chief superintendence, and directly 

under and responsible to him tho dopaitmoiital managers — invariably 
highly Gompetont men, in receipt of annual rfilaries varying fiom £800 
to £600. It will bo obvious that tho original capital of the association 
would be totally inadequate to work a business of this extent, pri- 
marily turning on cash payments. Tho necessary nfl^aus are provided 
by accumulations of profits. Tho reserve fund at tho end of 1874 
showed such an accumulation of* nearly £100,000; and a later one, 
to the end of 1878, called the guarautoo account, on additional sum 
of £100,000. These two sums, added to the capital stuck, gave a 
total of £202,250, about the half of which was invested in buildings, 
tho other being available as working capital. The question of a 
division in whole or part of those accumulated profits among the share- 
holders was for a long time a difficulty. Tho accumulations were set 
apart, as has been shown, because^ the opinion of eminent counsel cr 
curred that it could not be distributed. AS the matter now stp 
additional fully-paid shares to represent the amount of the acc^'' 
tioQB have been created and allotted among the shareholders, f ' * 
share capital amounting on tho 80th of June, 1881, to^over 
The original 10s. shares are transferable to qualified pe * 
same way as any ordinary shares, and consequently havr 
which has been considerably higher since a solution 
of disposiBg of the aocumulation of profits has been 
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^ Naturally ,^the assaciation has had many followers in the path which 
it has struck out. The^>peratioiiB of even the most successful of these 
have not in any way impeded the progress of the original society, 
which numbered on June 80th, 1884, 87»000 members, of whom 
82,000 pay annually 28. or 5s., the remainder consisting of share- 
holders and their special nominees. The Civil Service Co-operative 
Society was originally formed, as has been said, by the secession of 
some directors of the Supply Association. Its offices are in, the Hay- 
market, and its organisation and general features are identical with 
those of the society of which it is an oiTshoot. In the hrst year of its 
career the turnover was £15,000, in 1888 £582,000. The number of 
members is at present about 12,000 — 721 sbareholders and 11,000 
and odd life and annual subscribers, and it should perhaps be observed 
that these, whether share or ticket -holders, are strictly limited to 
qualified persons. The original capital, as in the other society, was 
extremely small, being nominally £5,000, of which only £2,000 was 
paid up, and in the same way it finds its working funds from accumu- 
lated profits. On 81st December, 1888, those placed to the assets 
amounted to £199,500, of which nearly half is invested in buildings. 
The scheme which the original association has in view has already 
been partly carried out by its younger sister. The reserve fund has 
been apportioned in bonus shares among the shareholders, but as yet, 
it is unj3<«‘=»tood, the payment of a dividend on these new shares is 
only under consideration. The average net profit is the same as that 
reaised by the Supply As'^ociation ; the working expenses are perhaps 
fractionally higher, but not more so than might be expected from the 
cost of the staff of a more limited business. 

The progress made by the Army and Navy Co-operative Society is 
not less proportionately rapid. The sales during the first year of its 
existence amounted to £180,280; during the twelfth year, that which 
* ended January, 1884, they reached a total of £2,886,198, when the 
association consisted of over 15,000 shareholders, nearly 5,000 life 
members, and 17,500 annual subscribers. The dividend paid to share- 
holders in this society is only 5 per cent., aiid the surplus funds are 
devoted to a constant reduction of prices, as well as to the extension 
tbof their premises and business. If we are to consider the effect of this 
resod kindred institutions, not only upon their members, but on the 
>verynunity at large, two things are clear: in the first place, the 
^icles I saved is not lost to circulation, but diverted into other ehannels, 
he db*pmetimes, perhaps, of less productive expenditure ; in the 
^.anntoe, there is the same demand for labour under the co- 
'ing bime as there would be if the monopoly of the tradesmen 
h tb>n challenged. Many luxuries, which were inaccessible 
co-«-s of fixed incomes so long as they paid credit prices 
now placed within their reach, and there is pocket- 

tatic 
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money to spare for amnsements and indulgences — the concert, the 
theatre, the hire of cabmen and gardeners. to the relations between 
co-operative stores and national industry, there is in the former plenty 
of employment for the latter. There are heads and foremen of depart- 
ments, who but for the stores would, no doubt, have set up as trades- 
men on their own account — as a matter of fact, many have been 
tradesmen. Further, to some extent these associations fo-operate not 
merely in the work of distribution, but of production as well. The 
Civil Service Supply Association has long made its own drugs, chemi- 
cals, and a few other articles. The Army and Navy has gone much 
farther, and has large workshops for the manufacture of portmanteaus, 
dressing-bags, purses, and other leather goods, tin-work, japanned 
ware, cabinets, as well as printing and die-sinking works. In all, 
employment is thus provided for close u})on two thousand hands. 
“ The society,'’ says the secretary, “ has been compelled to adopt this 
expedient by the difficulty, and almost in some instances impossibility, 
of procuring really sound and good articles that could be confidently 
warranted to its members, owing to the system of scamping and 
concealing defects. The results Jxave quite kept pace with the most 
sanguine expectations. The prices have been reduced, the moiibers 
are satisfied, and the working men, many of them the best in their 
respective trades, are well content. As an illustration of this it may 
be related that a director conversing with one of them, ipoiiired how 
he liked his employment, and received the reply, ‘ Yery^much,* ‘ Why 
so?’ he then asked. ‘Because, sir, I hav/ regular work. Before I 
came here 1 made bags which I sold to a factor. He would put on a 
large profit and sell them to a shopkeeper, and before they reached 
the regular customers my price was more than doubled. And then I 
often had two or throe idle days at a time, as I could not sell my 
work. But now, owing to the • small profit put on by the stores, I 
suppose there are a hundred bags sold where there used not to be 
ten ; and 1 have regular employment and no idle time.’ * But how 
do you like the rule which prevents beer being taken into the work- 
shops ? ' ‘ Well, sir, I didn’t like it at fii‘st ; but now I am used to it, 
and it has saved me a lot of money.’ ” * 

There is, however, another side to this particular question. 'While 
co-operative manufacture secures the immense advantage of a unifo** 
excellence in quality, the means It the command of the larger m 
facturers, their experience and personal interest, enable them * 
duce goods which offer little margin for competition. / 

Inttpendently of the great economical boon which co-o' 
distribution has been to the working classes, it has br‘ 
moral, intellectual, and political advantages of the hig' 

* See an article by Mr* J. H. Law&on, entitled " Co-opefative Str' 

Iceepeie, in the NinHienth CeftUry^ February, 1879. 
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has tatigU working men how to act together, to differ on details with- 
out disagreeing as to pi^inciple, to dissent without mutual separation, 
and, in spite of sun^ divergencies of opinion, steadily to combine 
together with a common purpose in view. The periodical meetings of 
the dmreholders in these stores are sometimes agitated by stormy 
debates, but j^e discussion ends in a schism far less frequently than 
in the practice recognition of the truth that toleration is a necessity 
of life* Again, all efforts at self-improvement and self-reform having 
an elevating tendency, co-operation, as belonging to this class of enter- 
prise, has raised the views of, and implanted healthy ambition among, 
the labouring population. The improved condition,” writes one of 
the chief leaders of the co-operative movement, of our members is 
apparent in their dress, bearing, and freedom of speech. You would 
scarcely believe the alteration made in them by their being connected 
with a co-operative society.” ^^The whole atmosphere,” says Mr. 
Holyoake, is honest. Those who serve neither hurry, finesse, nor 
flatter ; they have no interest in chicanery ; they have but one duty to 
perform — that of giving fair measure, full weight, and a pure article.” 
Teetotallers recognise in the store an agency of incalculable worth for 
teadlhng the virtues of sobriety. Husbands who never knew what it 
was to be out of debt, and wives who previously never had a spare 
sixpence in their pockets, now go to market — the market being ^eir 
own prop§f|y — with well-filled purses, and with a belief in their own 
capacities to""limeliorate their condition. ‘‘Many married women,” 
continues Mr. Holyoake, become members because their husbands 
will not take the trouble, and others join the store in self-defence, to 
prevent the husband from spending their money in drink. Many single 
women have accumulated property in the store, which becomes a cer- 
tificate of their conjugal worth, and young men in want of prudent 
helpmeets consider that to consult the books of the store is the best 
means of directing their selection.” Briefly, a share in a co-operative 
store is calculated to give its holder a consciousness of some definite 
aim and purpose in life, flvery member of tb^ society is something 
of a capitdist ; the share has an asceriiiinod mercantile value ; and, 
over and above that, there are the dividends, paid quarterly, on the 
jpurclUfies. 

0g(^c|'he co-operative movement has also taught the working classes of 
very)^d what mutual confidence ciin do. With few exceptions, the 
Hcles'il^ of these stores is conducted upon the strictest ready-money 
he When societies have given credit they have often been 
^.annuPd the mischief which one such failure has done Mio the 
'ug bienf can scarcely be exaggerated. The confidence which 
h ty^Bses now repose in their stores has received striking 
co-n*atber pathetic illustration. Mr. Holyoake tells the 
ir auper who came to a woman, a member of the Equity 
•tatit * . 
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able Pioneers, admohisbinjf her to draw ont the £40 which she had in 
ihe society at once, as it was snre to break. The answer was, ** Well, 
if it does break it Wl break with its own ; it has all been saved out 
of my profits ; all 1 have it has given me.” 

The educational value which these stores possess is not only moral 
and social, but intellectual and literary. While they have united the 
working classes in beneficent efforts for their own improvement, they 
hawe generated a new sense of citizenship, they have even been utilised 
as a machinery for providing instmction of the higher kind for their 
members. To the reading-rooms and lending libraries — such as we 
have seen in the coarse of our visit to the Equitable Pioneers in Toad 
Lane — ^there have been added classes in French, science, and art. 
Only in a few cases, however, are these co-operative societies doing a 
distinctly educational work, and it may be doubted how far, in view 
of the numerous independent educational agencies, such as university 
extension, lecture societies, institutes, and the ladies* improvement 
associations such as exist in Leeds, Birmingham, and other towns — 
associations, as the name implies, for teaching the women of the 
working classes the rudimentb of household economy and domestic 
hygiene -^it is practicable that these ihrther respone^ilities should be 
at all generally assumed. 

As to the future of co-operation in England, there are two distinct 
sets of opinions. On the one hand, it is maintained that it is not 
likely to render any fresh specific service; that in havtng" supplied 
the working population, as well as their ^cial stl^eriors, with an 
exceedingly effective machinery for the economical distribution of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, it has done all that could reasonably 
be expected; that if to this we add its success ip inculcating the 
virtues of frugality and thrift, wo have entirely exhausted the list of 
its possible good works. On the, other hand, experienced enthusiasts, 
like Mr. Thomas Hughes and others, who have made co-operation their 
special study, are persuaded that the movement, if not in its infancy, 
is still in its youth, and that there are before it groat opportunities oi 
usefulness as yet undeveloped. The prime question is, whether it is 
in thd nature of things possible that the principle of co-operation should 
be applied to production with anything like the same results which are 
obtained in the case of distribution. The experiment, indeed, ha 
often boon made, but scarcely wilh sufficient success in any consid 
able number of cases to warrant the assertion that the co-opf' 
principle is destined to solve the problem of labour capit*^ 
pautuid distrust which is too often the characteristic of tb' 
dlasses, and which offered serious obstacles to the suficess^ 
ment of the co-operative stores in their earlier days, has 
overcome in the matter of co-operative productipn. A f 
for a lair day’s work is thw motto, and the working 
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labour for an employer wbom he holds responsible for his pay, and 
from whom he knows what when the day’s work is done he will receive 
it, to engaging in a venture with his fellows, on the chance that success 
in their efforts, in the more or less remote future, will enable them 
handsomely to remunerate themselves. Thus it is that when co- 
operative mills have been started, each worker being entitled to share 
equally in the profits, they have generally ended by becoming joint- 
stock companies, in which only a very limited number have been 
proprietors. 

The co-operative principle has been applied with the happiest results 
to agriculture, and a wide extension of it in this direction may now be 
confidently anticipated. Fourt-een years before the commencement of 
the enterprise of the Rochdale Pioneers, a Suflblk squire, Mr. Gurden, 
of Assington, selected sixty acres of land of medium quality, furnishing 
them with a homestead, and letting them out to a company of share- 
holders — all taken from the class of farm- labourers — who put £3 
a-piece into the concern, while Mr. Gurden himself advanced £400, 
without interest, on loan. In 1867 the number of shareholders had 
risen from fifteen to twenty-one, the land held had increased from 
60 to 180 acres, knd each of the shares was worth £50. In addition 
to this, the company had repaid Mr. Gurden all his money, and the 
stock and implements on the farm — the former consisting of six 
horses, four cows, 110 sheep, thirty or forty pigs — were the exclu- 
sive property of^the co-operators. The rent of the land was £200 
a year, and the^farm ^^as held on a fourteen years’ lease. The 
business was and is managed by a committee of four, some of whose 
' members could not even read or write, but the practical direction 
of the farm rests with the bailiff — himself a co-operator — who is 
paid a shilling a week above the ordinary rate of wages. 

In 1854 Mr. Gurden, encouraged, by the success of his first experi- 
ment, started a second co-operative form on his property. The new 
association commenced with seventy acres of land and thirty-six mem- 
bers, each subscribing £3 10s. by way of capital, to which £400 was 
added as a loan without interest by the landlord, as on the earlier 
occasion. When the Bishop of Manchester visited them a few’ years 
ago, the company was out of debt, occupied 212 acres at a rent of 
^''^825, and was possessed of stock valued at £1,200, while the original 
'6805^1 10s. shares would sell freely for £80.* Within the last year 
very^\jgp venture of the same kind, but on a larger scale, has been 
"ides ^ every prospect of success at Radboume, in Warwick- 
estate and under the patronage of Mr. King, a disciple of 

'Ug of the ill-fated co-operative farm at Ralahine, in the coii^nly of 

h ti^otice of a co-operative farm at Blennerhasset, ia Cumberland, one 
other 1802, will be found in Mr. Farr’s Co-operative Agriculture.” 

-\r 
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Mr. Hughes and Mr. Dyke-Aclan^.^ In the autumn of 1888 an asso- 
ciation was formed, of which the committee of management consisted 
of Mr. David Johnson and two members elected, and to be annually 
elected, from among the labourers belonging to it. At Michaelmas 
they entered into possession of the Manor Farm of 850 acres at fiad- 
boume, on a yearly tenancy, paying a rent of £356, or about a pound 
an acre, in half-yearly payments. They hired of their landlord stock 
and implements to the value of £3,304, and borrowed cash of him to the 
amount of £200, paying on both sums interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. The associates, under Mr. Johnson's direction, are twelve men, 
two youths, and two boys, who receive in wages, the first two and 
sixpence, the second one and eightpence, and the third tenpence a day. 
Their annual expenses, including the interest on their hired stock and 
borrowed capital, is some £3,300, or roundly speaking, £10 an 
acre. All this they have paid, and at the end of last year divided an 
extra £70 in clear profit among tliem, while it is contemplated that the 
dividend which will be at their disposal at the end of the current year 
will not be less than £200. Their farm includes 146 acres of arable 
land cropped with wheat, oats, ^winter beans, spring beans, clover, 
mangolds, swedes, and turnips, and 200 acres of meadow and pasture 
land, and in the early summer comprised fifty-six ewes, eighty-six lambs, 
and forty-three other sheep, twenty-seven milking- cows, thirteen heifers, 
nine steers, four feeding cows, two young bulls, and thirty reared calves, 
thirty-three swine, and a large quantity of poultry. They liad also nine 
working horses, one mare and foal, and nine j»art coli^, a nag and a job- 
bing horse. Almost everything consumed oy the associates and their 
families is raised by themseives, from the hams and bacon which they 
cure and store, to the oatmeal which mixed with water they prefer to 
beer as both a summer and winter beverage while they are engaged 
in their labours. * ** I do not think,” Mr. Johnson said, speaking at 
the Co-operative Congress at Derby last June, “ that anyone could 
imagine the intellectud and social advancement that has taken place 
in my fellow associates and workers, I believe that co-operation in 
farming under a good and sound agreement, and such rules as we 
have, will do more good for the proper cultivation of the soil than any 
Act of Parliament that could be framed. Under a good system of co- 
operative farming the land would produce a great deal more than } 
does now, and a great benefit «would b'e conferred on the com^ 
at large and especially upon the rural population, which would 
morally, socially, intellectually, and financially. I believe th'' 
would be equaHy good for the landowner and capitalist..’ ' 
least certain that the Manor Farm at Kadbourne, on which 


* ** Co-operafiye Farming,” by David Johnson, London : 1884. 

r md by Mr. Johnson at the aixteeDtb Co-opetative Congress ' 
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and happy community seems now in a fair way to flourish, was very 
far from favourably circumstanced. It is six and a half miles from 
the nearest railway station and twelve miles from the nearest market 
town. Moreover it was in an extremely neglected condition before 
the Association entered on their tenancy of ik* The ploughed and 
arable land/’ Mr. Johnson states, was foul with switch and weeds — 
as bad as could be. The hedges ran wild, and the ditches and brooks 
were full of mud, so that the drains were choked. New draining had 
to be done, and whore practicable the old drains taken up, cleaned, 
and put in again. All the turf land was foul with rushes, thistles, and 
rough grass. A large quantity of ant-banks wore on the pastures. 
The arable, pasture, and meadow land was completely worn o\xi 
and waterlogged. The buildings, fences, and yards were in a very 
dilapidated state — so bad that 1 do not think a farm could be worse. 
People said it would never be worth cultivating again. It was also in 
a very isolated position, being a long way from any village, and most 
of my associates have to walk about two and a half miles night and 
morning. We had to contend with a very strong clay-land, blue lias 
clay — a very tenacious and obdurate soil— just the kind in fact that 
all agricultural writers have been denouncing for years past, being 
quite unanimous as to its not being worth cultivating.” To make this 
farm fit for occupation and to clean and crop the land not merely effec- 
tually but iji^fitably as well, was, it is manifest, no light or easy task. 
It would have been difficult, we suspect, to find any tenant farmer 
. who would have underta'li^en it at a rent of five shillings, much less of 
something over a pound an acre. Yet at such a rent it has been 
accomplished by a body of men who only the other day were neither 
better nor worse-than the ordinary run of Warwickshire labourers, 
working under judicious guidance and with the assurance that they 
would share equitably in the fruits of their additional zeal and exertion. 
Already, we are informed, another and slightly bigger farm has been 
rented to Mr. Johnson from Balliol College, and here, a few miles dis- 
tant, in the same county, it may be reasonably hoped that the 
experiences of Badbourne will be repeated under more promising con- 
ditions and with like success. At the last Co-operative Congress it 
^as determined to start co-operative farms in Lancashire and Scotland 
the Warwickshire modelf and it can scarcely be doubted that they 
-I ver^ course make their appea/ance in other parts of the country, 
^icles^*^ Johnson’s opinion that they should not be less than about 
'^red acres in extent, and their introduction^, would therefore 
«anif)parture from the system of large rather than small farming 
mg become established among us. The methods of eulti- 

^ the majority of the labourers were, he stated, workioe on the 
CO ^^early tdh months before they eniered into possesaion of It as aa 
\r 
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vation ado*pted would bo wt less leientific« aud the rents paid would 
be as high as they are at present ; the great difference would be in the 
amount and quality of the work which would be put into the soil. 
Altogether it is not too much to say that a new future seems to be 
opening to co-operation as applied to farming, and that the enlightened 
example set so many years ago by Mr. Gnrden may at no distant 
period have many imitators, and may ultimately lead to great and un- 
expected changes in our agricultural orgauisaiion. 

But even if it be held that the success of the Assington and Iladboame 
experiments is, in the nature of things, exceptional, and that co-opera- 
tive production upon any large scale is impracticable, all such under- 
takings may claim the credit of an undoubtedly beneficial tendency, and 
are necessarily calculated to promote an improvement in the relations 
between capital and labour. Workmen wbo take part in such enter- 
prises acquire the habit of looking at iiidustrial problems from the 
employers’ point of view, gradually perceive that there are many 
difficulties iu trade and manufacture to which they bave> hitherto been 
strangers, and that to such questions as piece-work, overtime, hou^s 
of labour, there are two sides. Thus co-operation in its productive 
not less than, as we have seen, in its distributive ^aspect, may be 
regarded as the compensating principle to unionism. 

On the whole, it is well that we should estimate co-operation rather 
,by the work it has actually done than by that which sanguine vision- 
aries consider it may still accomplish. It is enough to 'know that it 
has organised and elevated the life of tb^i mass(iB,< has immensely 
improved their social position, has implanted in them the germs of a 
new morality, and a disposition which is fruitful of promise in the 
future relations of capital and labour. Further, co-operation has made 
the straggle for existence easier, existence itself happier and better 
for half a million of Englishmen, in the course of twenty-five years. 
A sum of upwards of '"'*'^^,000, 000 of capital forms the stock of the 
working-class co-ap|rativ6 societies. These societies not merely sell 
goods of the best quality on reasonable terms, but, in many cases, as 
we have seen, have been accompanied by the institution of libraries, 
wholesale bank and trading societies, conferences and congresses, and 
in some cases productive concerns. It is further to be remembered 
that since 1862 — ^when the first Industrial and Provident Society 
A^ was passed — all this development has b^en perfectly natural 
spontaneous, has taken place in the open market, subject to t^ 
and keen competition of other industrial organisations. If the ' 
in an agency which has done thus much think that more thr ^ 
to be witneesed yet remains for it to do, the delusion is 
donable ; and if these are called fanatics, it must be rc^ 
with such fanatics co-operation had its first beginning 
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Definition of Crime — Difficulty of arriving at Exact Estimate of Amount of Crime- 
Figures apt to mislead ; yet much has been done during the Century — Direction 
of Reform — Prisons, Police, Reformatories— Constitution of the Army of Crime — 
Categories of Criminals — Congenital Crime — High P'lights of Modem Burglars 
— Habitual Criminals — Prevention of Crimes Act — Accidental Criminius — 
Cojossal Criminals — Police Organisation : its Defects — Recent Reforms — Ma- 
chinery of Detection — New System in London detailed — Treatment of Criminals 
after Apprehension — Imprisonment — Local Prisons and New Organisation 
described — Penal Servitude — Convict Prisons described — Discharged Prisoners — 
Difficulties they have to face— Assistance given by Prisoners’ Aid Societies, and the 
Results these probably achieve. 

Crime in the body politic has often been compared to some mysterions 
malady in the human frame, of which the cause and symptoms fairly 
baffle medical skill, and serve only to provoke the proverbial dis- 
agreement among doctors. It is at any rate certain that sociologists,' 
li^ltefl^ticians, and philanthropists are extremely prone to difference in 
opinion as to the dature, irigin, and treatment of crime. Some there 
are who hold that it is hereditary, like gout or consumption ; that the 
tendency to wrong-doing is transmitted from generation to generation, 
and that if we would effectually arrest its progress we must isolate the 
criminal classes, and reduce their opportunities of reproduction to their 
lowest term. Others hope to counteract the effects of the ancestral 
taint by the removal of incipient criminals frpm the contamination of 
evil surroundings, and the substitution of health}! and beneficent con- 
ditions in their place, before it has had time and occasion to manifest 
itself in active operation. Others, again, and they constitute a numerous 
and influential body, do not despair of reformation even when the 
'ftCriminal is full grown, and hardened in a career of iniquity. They 
tefcn their faith on the moral efficacy of penal discipline, and they see in 
> veiMcious scheme of punishment and prison management a sure and 
^iclea means for the redaction, if not the extinction, of crime and the 
he ffv to crime. Even about the meaning and significance of our 
^an«.^tigticB themselves conflicting views are taken and expressed 
hers^ To some, and especially to those who are of an 
^ *>v^iind, the imposing figures of the parliamentary returns 
®^?Wough. . Innumerable columns of carefully compiled 

'sties establish to their entire satisfaction that the 
tax. 
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growth of population is steadily and rapidly outstripping the develop- 
ment of criminal tendencies among ns, and that every successive year 
continues to be marked by what in a well-known please is described 
as “ a gratifying diminution of crime/* On the other hand, however, 
there are a great number of people who stoutly deny that this is the 
case. They admit that figures cannot lie, but they affirm that they 
very frequently mislead. It is not sufficient, they contend, to show 
that indictments and convictions are decreasing, it must be farther 
shown that every crime is discovered and that every criminal is 
brought to justice. Is it not the fact that many offenders escape scot 
free ? that even the crimes they commit remain undetected long after 
their perpetration ? Is it not also undoubtedly true that honest folk 
often submit tamely to injury and depredation sooner than be mulcted 
in heavy sums to carry out prosecutions whereof the expense, it may 
be urged, should fall upon the State ? 

Whore views and opinions are so various and conflicting, it might 
seem at first difficult to come to any conclusion upon the general 
question. But if we can onCe clear ourselves of the intricacies 
mere detail, and, unbiassed by partisan spirit, take a calm anV 
comprehensive survey of the subject, wc shall arrive at certain broad 
facts which will immensely facilitate the task. The actual condition 
of crime and the measures which deal with it may not be as yet 
absolutely satisfactory, but it cannot be denied that criminal legis- 
lation generally has improved vastly since the commencement of the 
current century. It may be that the prevention of crime, the removal 
of temptations to commit it, and its treatment in its first beginnings, 
have not yet reached the scientific stage ; that the «iachmery of 
detection's still imperfect and uncertain ; that the. theory and prac- 
tice of repression, the pains and penalties, retributive or deterrent, 
impose^ to maintain the majesty of the law, . continue, in spite of 
earnest endeavours to understand them, illogical and incomplete. 
Be it so ; it is still certain that in all these matters we have taken 
enormous strides in recent years. Our penal code has lost its 
ancient savage and ruthless character. It is not so long ago that 
the theft of a spoon was enough to hang a man, and that after 
every assize the gallows were loaded with victims guilty of the 
most venial offences. Little less barbarous was the system of 
secondary punishment meted outtto those vgho escaped the capi^ 
sentence of the law. It was underlaid by the same princip* 
extirpation. Transportation beyond the seas was establishe" 
means of ridding the communit^of its criminals for as long 
possible, perhaps for ever. Never was a more anorntflous 
sistent scheme of penal repression devised. It was extre> 
in its incidence. Some suffered severely, others were 
formed into millioimires. The punishment, again, 
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ms inflieted at so great a distance from borne that it failed to act as 
a warning to those wlo remained behind. Presen%, with increased 
means of intercommunication, the penalty of expatiiation ceased to 
be effective, till at last, as the colonies themselves advanced to- 
wards material wealth and prosperity, the strange spectacle was seen 
of honest artisans emigrating of their own accord to spots whore 
felons also were relegated for their offences. Anomalies such as these 
have now altogether disappeared. Transportation has been replaced 
by penal servitude, and that the whole scheme of imprisonment and 
gaol management is certain in its operation and fairly effective is 
shown by the results it obtains. Equally marked have been the changes 
and reforms in police organisation. The existing elaborate machinery, 
embracing every corner of the kingdom, in England and Wales alone 
employing some thirty thousand men, and^ costing a couple of millions 
a year, is barely half a century old. People who, not too gratefully, 
accept the ubiquitous policeman of to^ay as an established institution, 
. should' compare him, and the system of which he is the representa- 
^e, with the ancient Charlie or the Bow Street Bunner of the past, 
m isiuo longer necessary to raise the hue and cry in order to bring 
great criminals to justice ; soldiers do not now act as thief-catchers, 
nor is it often that they arc called out in aid of the civil power. Tho 
prevention of crime, again, may be a problem which will remain un- 
solved for many ccntuiics, but exceedingly praiseworihy efforts at its 
solution haVe been made in recent years. It is coming to be more 
generally understood th':t crime must be dealt within the rudimentaty 
stage. To rcfoim hardened offenders has proved almost impossible, 
but their offspring with care may be preserved from contaminating in- 
fluences and turned into the right path. Much has beA already 
accomplished in this direction by reformatories and industrial schools, 
the number of which are increasing from day to day. Through them 
it may yet be possible to cut off the supply which feeds and keeps alive 
the great army of crime still existing among us ; a vast force of 
wrongdoers warring constantly with society, achieving few successes, 
suffering many reverses, but eidubiting a vitality equally deplorable 
and tenacious. 

' This army is strangely constituted, and very variously recruited, 
^ .There are many categories of criminals. Some are born criminals ; 

achieve crime; others have crime thrust upon them. The 
eiU5iou„^g^ urchin, whether nameless or owning a known parentage, who 
'»s the light in the purlieus of Whitechapel, in Seven Dials, or 
* thievish and dther evil propensities with his 

•an; ^ loams to look upon the well-to-do classes as bis 

ma era., ^ taught to reverence the successful depredator as 
q ; to despise the policeman— the “ copper,*' in his own 
foe. His education, except in the nefarious 

ta^ 
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processes of the occupation nehi^h with him is hereditary, is otteriy 
neglected. He grows np 'mth ideas of right csnd wrong not so much 
perverted as non-existent. As soon as he is able to move his fingers or 
act for himself, he joins the seminary of some modern Fagin^ and in 
the companionship of an Arttul Dodger rapidly passes tl^ough the 
earricnlum, choosing at its close the career in which he continues for 
the rest of his life. He soon becomes familiar with all the ups and 
downs of his precarious calling. For a time he may enjoy immunity, 
may remain unknown to the police, and with this continuous oppor- 
tunity of plying his trade, ho may pass a year, perhaps several years, 
in comparative comfort, doing no woik, and yet receiving an abundance 
of ill-gotten wages. At this period he consorts with his “ fancy of 
the opposite sex, and enters into a/^iftf^sf-matrimouial partnership, which 
results in the perpetuation of his species by children who will, unless a 
special Providence intervene, follow in his footsteps. Sooner or later he 
f^ls, as he euphemistically calls it, into trouble. It may be bis evil luck 
to become familiarised with the inside of a gaol even in bis tenderest 
years; on the other hand, he niuy long escape capture, but 6ooni||i''Or 
later he is certain to come within the grip ol the law, and once a gsM- 
bird, a gaol-bird be generally continues to the end of his days. 

To reclaim such unfortunates as these in the earlier stages of their 
downward course is the praiseworthy object of numerous missions, 
refuges, and other reformatory institutions, which silently, and with 
but Bttle show, are now working strenuously among us. What mea- 
sure of suceiss attends their estimable efforts ^annoi be very accurately 
determined. It is at least certain that the training-shipB and industrial 
schools return annually to the genoml population many thousands of 
lads and girls who have been transformed irom vagabonds of the most 
unpromising kind into decent creatures, wedjied from their predatory 
instincts, and willing to work honestly for their daily broad. These 
numbers, however, represent but a fraction of the whole mass of orimi- 
nality from which they have been rescued. The large balance which 
remains continues unrecltdined, and passes from bad to worse with 
rapid strides. The pickpdhket and the area sneak, who are the rank 
and file of the criminal profession, if they display proper aptitudes soon 
promote themselves to its higher walks. Their strangely developed 
astuteness, the fertile brains and nimble fingers which are such markc^ 
characteristics of the dangerous classes, serve them in good stead w^^ 
they come to be engaged in larger operations, playing tor bigger stpi 
and risking longer periods of forfeited liberty upon each thro\tl ' 
patient and minute care which the habitual burglar bestrp ^ 
his plans is worthy of the great general preparing or pr^^ 
important campaign. He approaches his quarry by circu) 
gathers information from every available source, undernx’ 
the hemesty, oT^ldly secures the co-operation, of tbr 

B r 
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establishmeot which ha has marked down as his prey. He does not 
attempt to pluck the apple till it is ripe, and by that time all his 
arrangements have been carefully matured. He has decided upon the 
best ^an of committing the deed. If the job be one which, for mani- 
fest reaso^, he does not wish to execute personally, the services of 
a comrade, an equally adroit cracksman, not so well known in the 
neighbourhood, are secured. The light vehicle — a tax-cart, with a 
fast-trotting pony— is ready to transfer the booty rapidly from the 
scene of action to a more distant spot, where the scent is weak 
or suspicion not yet aroused. Chief of all, a convenient ‘‘fence,” 
or receiver of stolen goods, is advised of the approaching coup; 
his melting-pot is ready to turn the plate into ‘‘white soup,’* his 
emissaries wait only his orders to make themselves scarce with the 
jewels, which cannot be disposed of nearer than Vienna or Amsterdam. 
Thus from the first conception of the robbery, through all tlje prepa- 
rations which have preceded its committal, to the skill displayed in 
execution and the subsequent astute cunning of the agents employed 
tp^kove all traces and destroy every clue, the whole affair has been 
managed in a masterly and thoroughly artistic fashion. It is the 
perfection thus visible in the plans of modem burglars that has led to 
those repeated successes on a large scale which wdll explain how, at 
certain seasons, a whole country side is devastated by these human 
pests ; how mansion after mansion, country house after country house, 
can be ransacked with impunity, and in the teeth of the local police.; 
how in London, in the broad daylight, and in busy tforoughfares, 
enterprising thieves can enter and despoil private dwelling-houses 
under the very noses of their owners. It may also account for other 
mysterious and still undetected crimes ; may explain how the jewel- 
box of a countess can be abstracted under the eyes of servants and 
officials at a gi'oat London terminus ; how a world-renowned picture 
may be spirited away from a well -watched and strongly-guarded 
picture-gallery in the very heart of the West End. 

But it is not only as a burglar on a large scale, whether top-sawyer 
and chief, or merely an individual unit in a widespread confederacy 
and the trusted agent of others, that the greatest criminals nowadays 
achieve success. There are other methods of. rising to eminence in 
^.beir nefarious trade. Although continually beaten up and hunted 
pillar to post by the police, numbers of clever rascals, w^ho sit 
themselves, contrive to do a roaring trade upon the active mis- 
^ less experienced rogues. These are they who employ piek- 
d burglar as catspaws to pull t|be chestnuts out of the fire, 
'‘.r of* stolen goods,’ whatever their description — handker- 
ans, forged bills, or banknotes embezzled — does more 
than those who actually practise it. But althoufi^j 
riming, he often oscapes scot free^ ^Justice may in. 
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the long non overtake him, bat not before he has had opportnnities of 
amassing considerable weadth. How mr-reaching and cunningly-laid 
are the nets spread by the experts of this branch of crime is seen as 
ofk^ as their evil practices are discovered and laid bare. It is then 
shdwn that some master-mind has woven a web and planned schemes 
upon a gigantic scale. In a very notorious case which once occupied 
much of the attention of the public — that of the Long Firm — it was 
found that the fraternity embraced all manner of men and women in 
all parts of the country ; that operations of unusual magnitude were 
manipulated by rogues with great financial skill and uncommon apti- 
tude for business ; and that the traffic had prospered, undetected and 
unchecked, for several consecutive years. The same breadth of treat- 
ment, accompanied by minute knowledge and mastery over details, 
was exhibited by the transatlantic forgers who a few years ago com- 
mitted frauds upon the Bank of England which, if undetected, would 
have involved the loss of a hundred thousand pounds. 

But it is not given to ail to succeed, although many conspicuous 
examples may be cited of successful crime. These are the leaders 
and generals ; there remain the commou men, the rank and file of the 
army of crime, who have not originally possessed the talent to rise, or 
who through bad luck or bad management have gravitated still farther 
downwards, and whoso misdeeds are of a more prosaic and common- 
place character. Their thieving, and their malpractices generally 
when they act for themselves, are always on a second-rate scale ; if 
they fly at higher game it is as the tools or imitrmnenls of others, and 
in such cases luck seldom brings them more than a tithe of the pro- 
ceeds, while *they have often to bear the whole brunt of failure. Still, 
whatever their degree and precedence in the order of*iniquity, they all 
belong to the class of habitual criminals. This is an alarmingly numer- 
ous force. There ai'e some 40,000 thieves anddepiedators couthiualiy 
at large ; of the 23,000 persons apprehended annually on suspicion of 
indictable crimes, of whom about 14,000 or 15,000 are committed for 
trial, nearly half come under this category — as do many thousands of 
the half ipillion of people summarily convicted every year. It is with 
this race of outcasts that our gaols and convict establishments ate 
principally filled ; it is they who are the objects of unremitting 
solicitude on the part of the police, whether living prosperously in tbr 
suburbs, or congregating in thieves’ kitchens at the East End. Tl 
are all more or less familiar to the police, and if “ wanted ’ 
generally be produced without loss of time. It is on their a r 
and to facilitate their ready identification, that huge ledge* 
as the Habitual Criminals liegister, are kept with admiral 
.minuteness at the Home Office, and posted up from 
Agamst them severe enactments have ol late 3 ^ears her 
law known as the Preyentioa of Crimea Act is directe*^ 
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habitnal crime ; not only doee it lay down that a repetition of ofienees 
* brings those who commit them^wi^in the definition and tenders them 
liable to the penalties of habitnal criminals, but it provides for such 
subsequent supervision as may watch over possible depredatoriimd 
keep them in check. If none of these measures have as^^t 
appreciably diminished the number of habitual offenders, it must be 
adWtted ihat only a comparatively short time has elapsed since their 
introduction, and that it is still almost too soon to look for very deci- 
sive results. ’ 

Although the foregoing categories of criminals account for a large 
proportion of the whole number, there remains a conriderable fraction 
of evil-doers in whom the taint is neither hereditary nor habitual, but 
who represent distinct types of crime peculiar to the present day. 
These include the accidental, the almost iiivoluhtary criniinal, and those 
who, cursed from the beginning vrith a weak moral fibre, have gradually 
succumbed to temptation, and degenerated from bad to worse. The 
foolish spirit of social competition which permeates even the the lower 
middle classes, and which shows itself in unnecessary ostentation and 
cnlpaple extravagance, has been at the bottom of much misery and 
mischief. The low-salaried clerk or the struggling tradesman is egged 
on by his wife and daughters, who are eager to hold their heads above 
their neighbours, and live beyond tbeii means. When evil days come 
upon him, surrounded by difficulties and harassed by importunate 
claims, the lapse into dishonesty is unhappily only too easy. He may 
make a desperate effort* to retrieve his fortunes by speculation. If he 
can find a stockbroker to trust him, he may try his hand in Capel 
Court on a small scale. More probably he puts his trust iu bettiug- 
men, and hopes for a big windfall from backing the right horse. As 
these dangerous expedients probably plunge him ere long deeper and 
deepei^ in the mire, the transition to misappropriation, to embezzle- 
ment, to fraudulent trading and betrayal of trust whether to employers 
or to relatives and friends, becomes almost inevitable, and he is hence- 
forth a ruined man. The waters close over him ho is engulfed in the 
stream, and the chances are a thousand to one that he nev^ regains 
dry land. 

Criminals of this description arc to be pitied almost as much as they 
ligiust be blamed. No such consideration can be extended to others 
^m^ountered only too frequently at the present day in a lower stratum 
^hdi^ty. Crimes the most brutal and atrocious are unhappily veiy 
f pt among a certain class : the collier, toiling artisan, and work- 
d ihom^a recent rise in wages may have brought a sudden and 
accession of means— for which they can find no m|doy- 
aiiatisfying a lust for drink. The widespread drunkenness 
r) pple, embracing as it does ranks and classes above them, 
riL national evil* A constantly increasing percentage of 
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erimes of violonce are ooiemitted Iby soddened and brutalised ruffians 
in their eups. The besotted toper returns td his home, barren and 
cheerless, because all supplies have been diverted to gratify his artifi- 
cial thirst. Angry altercations follow, quarrels, mutual recriminations 
between the long-suffering wife, who in her misery has sought solace 
in the same debasing vice. At last the stronger sex, goaded and 
maddened to fury, asserts its mastery by cowardly blows, delivered 
with the first weapon to hand — with knife, hobnailed boots, or bare 
fist — and the newspapers are furnished with a paragraph, headed 

Brutal Wife Murder.” Sometimes children are included in the 
deed. Sometimes the affray follows a pothouse quarrel, and the 
victim is a drunken associate, possibly an unoffending spectator who 
has essayed to act as a peacemaker, and brought upon himself the 
murderous wrath of both paities to the fight. Wretches who have 
been thus transformed by drink into wild beasts are not habitual 
criminals. They belong rather to the class of chance criminals, of 
those who by weak suiiendering to vicious habits have had crime 
thrust upon thorn. 

But no picture of crime m modern England would be complete 
which lacked a portrait of those who may be said to have achieved 
crime. The wcll-oducatcd criminal, as expert as he is daring, as 
trusted as he is deceitful, well born possibly, and highly esteemed, 
who pursues, nevertheless, for years a course of sj stematio fraud on 
the most colossal scale, is essentially a product of these later times. 
He is another remaraikable instance of that tmdency to exaggeration 
which is one of the notes of our age. The names of these giants in 
guilt are familiar to all. The Bodpatbs and Robsons of a few years 
back were but the prototypes of men who outdo them in shameless 
depravity. The recent immense extension of commercial enterprise, 
•the magnitude of modern financiiij operations, bavo opened up to these 
evil geniuses opportunities which their predecessors seldom obtained* 
They work out their nefarious schemes with so much skill that they 
commonly secure for themselves a long enjoyment oi prosperity. 
When the crash comes, everybody is taken by surprise. Yet the facts 
as they become known are found to be nearly always identical. There 
have been the same circumstances of groat wealth displayed, the 
sources of which are unexplained; the same carelessness in super 
vision, the same blind trustfuh^ess on tbi> part of directo)*a ** 
employers, which has accepted fraudulent figures and audits i* 
pletely performed. ^ 

TUme is a strong family likeness in the careers of these ^ 
criminals, and one may bo tikon as the type oT all 
opens in counting-house'or bank, in which as junior cle 
nate employe the future prince of rogues displays s 
eapeoity for business that he soon gains comisysnd^ 
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went follwfl ; but it is probably too slow for bis ardent and avaricious 
spirit, and hia fertile limits begin to plan more expeditious methods of 
obtaining at once by fraud what only long years of patient industry 
'would bring him with honour. It may be that his schemes are assisted 
by the confidence his employers place in him, or by their neglect of 
simple precautions ; it may be that be is surrounded by innumerable 
checks, and that his successful progress is hampered and hindered ; 
but if he is of the true type he will triumph over all such difficulties. 
He has genius enough to carve out a line for himself. Perhaps he 
depends upon systematic falsification of figures, perhaps he forges 
freely, perhaps he manufactures and circnlates spurious securities; 
but in one way or another be rises rapidly in wealth and esteem. So 
soon as his hollow bark is launched upon the great waters of credit « 
his operations increase, he becomes widely known, and he draws more 
fish into his net. Now, too, he begins to enjoy life. He revels upon 
the fat of the land. He has town house and country house, a yacht, 
a shooting-box, a moor. His stables are filled with carriages and 
• costly hunters. He aspires to be styled a modem Maecenas, is a 
liberal patron of the fine arts, is much esteemed by dealers and 
Academicians. Not infrequently he adopts the cloak of piety as the 
best antidote to suspicion. He subscribes liberally to all charities, is 
himself churchwarden or elder, is often seen on the platform at Exeter 
Hall, and is quoted as a shining light among Revivalists and other 
Latter-Day Saints. Surprise that so excellent a man should have gone 
astray is one of the first of the shocks which accompany the sudden 
discovery of his guilt. Regret and compassion for him are probably 
expressed at first, until fuller revelations prove bow wddo-reaching have 
been his guilty practices, and how his coJlaps'e brings numbers of 
innoceUt persons to beggary and ruin. Then we have an outburst of 
indignation against all who permitted him to escape detection, and for 
fio long. 

What measure of success has attended our police organisation since 
its establishment cannot be very accurately determined. Many people 
deny that it has accomplished much ; 60u)e protest against the modern 
tendency to rely altogether upon the police, as entailing the loss of 
personal independence and self-reliance. This si)irit is often exagge- 
4;gr»»ted into unfriendliness to the force. Every unfavourable circum- 
^^uce is quoted to its discredit. Its members are sometimes charged 
4]jj6xceeding their powers, sometimes with condoning ofieuces when 
inteen made worth their while to. be conveniently blind. More 
jhethe police are twitted with their failures in following out 
S'inghig to justice the perpetrators of heinous 
Jaimes. The discovery made a few years ago, that c^min 
^0^. detectiyes had made common cause with the enemies ‘ 
>r,Lgraye suspicion on the rectitude of the whole icon- 
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0tabnlary. ^ NeverQieless, it woald b& grossly unfair to ignore what 
the police have done and still do. Their existence is a bulwark 
against crime, a standing menace to evil-doers. The fact that serioaa 
oBences now and again pass uhdetected may prove that police machinery 
is imperfect, but against the crimes which defy their attempts at detec- 
tion may be set those which through their intervention, active or 
passive, are never committed. The constable on bis beat is like the 
sentinel watching over the welfare and safety of the sleeping town. 
*He is always on the alert, and gives instant alarm on the approach of 
danger. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that our detective police 
achieves smaller successes than that of our Continental neighbours. 
This is in part to be traced to the repu^i^n.ince of a free people to any- 
tb![ng approaching to espionage — a sentiment which insists that some* 
thing more than mere guesswork sliall exist to warrant any infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the subject. These limitations naturally circum- 
scribe the action of the police, hampering their efforts, and rendering 
them often barren of results. Yet the system as now constituted 
cannot well be found fault with. In all the large towns an elaborate 
machinery exists which works with the precision of clockwork. 

In London, for example, Scotland Yard is the centre of the detec- 
tive system ; and here are gathered together the threads of a vast 
network which embraces the whole metropolis and its ramifications* 
Early every morning reports are received at this head-quarters, from 
all t)ut- 6 tatioDs, of the crimes committed during the night. It is the 
business of a responsible official to examine these without loss of time^. 
Should there be among the lists any crime of unusual magnitude and 
importance, full information thereof is telegraphed forthwith to the 
chief detective. If he is still in bed, the electric bell is at his side, and 
he can himself read off from the instrument the news as it comes, 
and reply with necessary instructions. All the reports are at once 
set up in type upon the premises. Within an hour tliey are struck off 
and circulated by the police messengers in light tax -carts throughout 
the police stations of the metropolis. These “ informations,” as they 
are called, contain full particulars of the crimes, with a full signaU^ 
mmt of their perpetrators, and. the whole document is read aloud to 
the reliefs of bluecoated constables as they go on duty. The sair 
process is repeated four times a day ; freah reports are made 
groundwork of fresh informations, and thus every policeman 
wide area of many square miles is made aware of what mi 
. afoot. When the case is more serious, immediately on thr ^ 
the i'^monung reports, telegraphic communications are 
tarieously to all the chief detective officers at out-st' 
tuim warn their immediate subordinates to be. on the 
a, toO| ttm ehief will have promptly intervened 
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or by wire. Acting xjnder his orders the etperts — detective officers 
have each their speciality — ^have been summoned to Scotland Yard to 
confer. The chief of the department meets them, listens to their 
advice, discusses the case in all its bearings, and decides upon the 
course of action. Perhaps the job is entrusted specially to some par* 
ticular man, perhaps to sevei-al. It may be that the vrhole machinery 
is set in movement, and a general hue and cry is raised throughout 
and beyond the metropolitan boundaries, by prompt iutcrcommunica* 
tion with the police of the seaports and principal provincial towns/ 
As the day passes scraps of news probably come in, and are at once 
distributed to the sleu^-hounds who are drawing the vast covert. 
The scent grows stronger in consequence on this side or on that ; one 
hound has struck it, and his whimper — transmitted by wire — ^is tak^n 
Up by the pack ; ere long, if all goes well, the leading pursuers break 
from scent to view, and before night the quarry has been run into and 
secured. 

When a great crime has been committed in the country the same 
coarse is followed. We will suppose a bishop’s palace has been « 
broken into, a quantity of plate and valuables carried off. The 
county constabulary communicate at once by telegraph with the 
metropolitan police : the stolen property is described, and also the 
person of the thief, who was observed leaving the house. Perhaps 
he tumbled down stairs, or fell out of the window, and is supposed 
to have injured himself. Look out for a small man, or a tall man/' 
as the case ma^ be, with a broken arm or a broken leg." 
I'hls is the comigne sent from Scotland Yard : Look out at the 
pawnshops and tho known receivers for the stulon valuables.” Short 
account herewith/’ flashes next. An hour or two afterwards the 
printed informations are circulated in the manner already described. 
All the hospitals and inflrmaries have been visited, and inquiries 
made of newly-received cases with fractured or injured limbs. The 
London chief investigator has bad a long colloquy, by wire, with 
the local chief constable. “ Can you give me more details ? How 
was the deed done ? What instruments used 9 How was entrance 


obtained, and so forth ? ” The replies to these queries are so many 
^^elues to the experienced metropolitan detective. One or other of the 
officers called in to confer says directly, “ That is Blustering Bob's 
of work,” or, “Icculd swear to Jemmy the Tinman's 
* or, “ The Black-fwed Poacher had a hand in that, PU go 

i^yithin an hour the detective who has this valuable special 
^ jjs on the track of his old friend. Blustering Bob or Jemmy 
** wanted." It is on the informations, it is wired right 
^ "jte haunts are drawn, and before the day is out the 
^ with the bishop’s signet ring in hie waistcoat 
in a sling. 
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Of eotim tbesd pttrstiits are not always succjssful* Bat it is at least 
certain that the system has been greatly improved since the noto* 
rious trials when £urr and Benson turned Queen’s evidence, and 
the public attention was aroused to the inefficiency of the detective 
police.’^ Until the new organisation was introduced, the detective 
department at Scotland Yard was closed from midnight to ten in the 
morning. The argus eyes of the law were shut, the whole machinery 
was stopped, and until within an hour or two of noon did not re- 
commence work. The criminal, therefore, who did his business in 
the night watches was certain always of a few hours’ start, knowing 
full well that no pursuit would bo sot on foot except dtuaiag the 
regular hours. It is far oi her wise now. A superior officer remains 
on duty at the central office all night. He has full discretionary 
powers ; he is a linguist, and can communicate, if necessary, with ail 
the capitals of Europe ; be is authorised to rouse the chief at iu)y 
moment of the night ; he is expected to send out myrmidons promptly 
in pursuit, to direct the out-statioiis to sot a special watch upon the 
great railway teimiuuses ; to wire also to Liverpool, Dover, Folke- 
stone, Bouthamplon, and other principal points of departure for 
other couiitiies. The various units oi the detective force are also 
kept more rigidly in hand. Every man is obliged to enter in a journal 
a detailed account of his proceedings from hour to hour. If at the 
moment engaged on a particular “job,” and it is rarely that ho is not 
80 , be has to describe his operaticns, his movements from place to 
place, the steps by which ho conducts his investigations. These 
journals and diaries are closely ecratiniscd week after week by the 
divisional inspectors and supenutondeut, and every month they are 
submitted for the examination of the chief himsilf. Very careful 
measures are taken to prevent subordinates from falling into ternp^ 
tation. Private persons fur whi^m criminal inquiries are sot on foot 
are nSt now at liberty to give rewards to individual officers. All 
moneys must be paid to the Chief oi the Department, and it rests 
with him to distribute the sums in such portions and to such officers 
as he considers most deserving. For instance, the reward offered 
may be high in one case, where the victims are wealthy ; in another, 
where the ends of justice are equally concerned, no rewai'd may be 
forthcoming. The system now in iorco provides one general fun^ 
which is administered with due care by the ^responsible head of 
department, and the door is thus closed to much of the dishr 
and chicanery which was possible when the subordinate dealt 
with private persons. ' 

Having thus briefly indicated the manner in whiob 

* Altboueh it Mciiis to have beon considered desirable to abolish tb 
of Criminal Investify^adun ou th< lotireroent of Mr. Hovvaril Vince 
whicli he pisdded remmiu prautiu^y tlie same as it was during b 
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pursaed and hunted d^wn, let us follow the culprit from the ^tneof 
his arrest through the various stages of disjeomfoi*t to which he is 
how subjected by the law, not only as a punishment for his mis- 
conduct, but as a wmrning to others. The apprehension has been 
made by virtue of a warrant on sworn information, and the ofiender 
when captured is lodged, if necessary, for safe custody in ^ police 
cell, but removed thence with all possible despatch to one or other of 
Her Majesty’s prisons. He is next taken before the magistrate^ one 
or more, in a police court or in petty sessions, who hear evidence and 
decide the case. If within their powers, they deal summarily with 
it ; if more serious and seeming to require more exemplary punish- 
ment, the culprit is sent for trial to sessions or assizes. But in 
almost every instance, unless acquitted, be finds himself for a longer 
or shorter period sentenced to incarceration in one or other of opr 
gaols. If the term ranges from two years downwards to a week or a 
few days, the sentence is endured in what, until 1878, were known 
as the borough or county prisons scattered up and down the country ; 
if the crime must be dealt with more severely, the penalty is penal 
servitude in a convict prison, the shortest period of which is for five 
years, and the longest for life. The last-named prisons have been 
invariably in the hands of the Government, but those first named 
were, until a few years ago, controlled by the local magistracy, and 
the cost of their maintenance fell principally upon the local rates. 
But since the passing of the Prison Act of 1877, the whole of these 
prisons have been brought under the direct supervision of the State ; 
they are altogether supported by the imperial exchequer, and their 
administration, except where the protection or punishment of the 
criminal inmates' is concerned, is vested exclusively in a body of 
Prison Commissioners, who, with their insptictors and assistants, 
occupy a portion of the Home Office, and act under the immediate 
orders of the Home Secretary. ^ 

Although the measure was not passed without some opposition, it 
was based upon such sound principles that even its foes could only 
find fault with it on sentimental grounds. The arrangements which 
it was proposed to replace were open to much criticism. The various 
^ prisons were very variously managed. In one county the rules were 
^pV^edlessly stringent, in the next foolishly lax. Here the prisoner spent 
his time on the tr^eadmill, thSre he never climbed a step. He 
4 iii!:>be dieted quite differently; ho might in this prison perform 
amount of work which be did in that. Again, the local 
gf the, prisons was often the result of chance; they did not 
remained where they had been planted years 
^op^ore. There were in some districts too many prisons, in 
^ ^ Here the prison authority bad to hire cell !accom- 
"^^^istance, and incur the expense of i:eiaoving their 
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pris<mejfs tbither ; there the prison was habiiiially half empty. Fu)l 
or emptv^ same sta^ had to be kept up, oecause of the nncertam 
indaz oi prisoners. Consequently, in some of the small prisons, the 
proportion of officers to prisoners was as five to one. Above all, the 
expense of maintenance was unfairly laid entirely upon land and 
bouse property, while incomes derived from other sources did not 
contribute a sixpence, although benefiting equally from the protection 
prisons are supposed to afford. Moreover, in these days of rapid 
locomotion, one district, probably, had to pay for the imprisonment 
of criminals belonging to another. There was, therefore, very good 
reason indeed for making the cost of prisons a charge on the imperial 
rather than on the local exchequer. 

To remedy these anomalies and establish one uniform system has 
been the primary object in view, both with the framers of the Bill and 
. those who, since it passed, have been entrusted with the enforcement 
of the Act. A prisoner’s life, from first to last, in one of Her Majesty's 
local prisons is now much the same everywhere. He is bathed and 
cleansed on reception ; the doctor sees him and certifies to the class 
of labour he is fit to perform; the chaplain makes a note of his 
antecedents, of his education, and of his religious knowledge. He is 
then passed into the main prison, and inducted into his cell ; the rules 
are explained, the task he must porfom pointed out to him. This 
cell, except for chapel or exorcise, whether in the yards or upon the 
treadwheels, he does not leave for a month, if his sentence extends 
to that period. During that mouth h# is allowed bed-clothes, but no 
mattress; his diet is restricted, and his labour — of tha^kiud known as 
first-class — continues for ten hours. At the termination of a month 
he is permitted to pass on to second-class labour, Jbe may commence 
to acquire a trade, he may occasionally leave his cell to work with 
others like himself, but in strict silence, and only during good beha- 
viour. After the first three months he may see his friends once, and 
write to them once ; his diet becomes fuller and more varied ; he may 
earn a few shillings to help him on his release. All this time, how- 
ever, he is liable to forfeit any privile'/es he has earned, and to suffer 
other inflictions for misconduct. He may have a few hours in a dark 
cell, may be restricted to broad and water fare for two or three days, 
and for longer periods to short commons, of which Indian meal and 
potatoes form the staple food. * His health the while is carefhlly 
tended. He is continually weighed ; if he falls away in flesh; or 
suffers from bodily ailments, he is prescribed for or admitted into 
hospital. His moral welfare is equally regarded : he has to attend 
daily service in the chapel, must attend school, and accept the minis- 
trations of the chaplain in the privacy of his cell. If at the time of 
his release he is destitute, he is clothed decently, provided with food, 
and a railway warrant to pass him on to his home, if it is far from 
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th« prison. Tlds treatment tmder the new regime may not differ in 
general oaUines from tWt pursued under the old ; but it is at least 
uniform in every respect. The prisoner sentenced in Northumberland 
finds in Mor|)eth and Newcastle gaols precisely the* same punishment 
as the prisoner in Coldbath Fields. The hours and class of labour are 
now everywhere the same, as well as the diet, the forfeitures for mis* 
conduct, the marks to be earned by industry, and the gratuities iu cash 
so earned. Other advantages may bo expected to follow from this 
unified administration. Thore is the redaction in expenditure gained 
by closing nearly half the whole number of prisons and concentrating 
all prisoners in thoRc that remain, there having been for many years 
cells available in excess of numbers to fill them, which, however, were 
wasted, and could not be iitilised from want of powers to transfer pri- 
soners from prison to prison. There is also the increased earnings of 
prisoners from the more scientific adaptation of their labour, from the 
facility of gathering together convict artisanR in special trade prisons, 
and generally from the development of the industrial instruction of pri- 
soners, which a strong central authority is almost certain to bring about. 

There has been no strongly-maiked alteration in the manner 6f 
carrying out a sentence of penjil servitude iu recent years ; but the 
system is, notwithstanding, little known, and there are people who 
still talk of the hulks and transportation as though these old-fashioned 
outlets for criminality were now in exisioncc. As a* matter of fact, no 
convict — the name is reserved for those sentenced to death or penal 
servitude — leaves^Hhe kingdonr. Penal servitdde is inflicted at the 
great convict uptablishments. The convict, as soon as convenient, 
is removed from the local prison where, since the assizes, he has 
remained in durance, to Millbank or Pentonville. Here bo is sub- 
jected to precisely the same process as in the local prisons ; but at 
the end of nine months, according to the doctor’s decision, he passes 
on to a public works prison — ^to Chatham, Dartmoor, Portsmouth, 
Portland, or the like. Arrived there, be is turned out with hundreds 
of associates to labour on fortifications, breakwaters, dockyard exten- 
sions, and so forth. How subshuitial is the work thus performed may 
be judged by all who have seen these monuments of convict labour at 
^6 various stations above named. Life iu a convict prison is certainly 
not cheerful. Labour begins at daylight, and is continued, with an 
interval for dinner, until sundown ; the fare is in quality excellent, but 
in quantity not too full. An absolute submission to authority, the sur- 
render of all personal volition, unhesitating obedience, constant clean- 
liness and orderliness, are not the least irksome of the restraints the 
crimmal has to endure. But with all this there is no unnecess^ 
Harshness ; the discipline is firm, but never arbitrary ; the well-being 
01 the prisoner, and his protection from ill-usage, are carefully pro- 
vided for by ^6 constant supeiwision and inspection of superior 
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authoriliies. Nor is the element of hope entirely absent. The ** mark 
system," as it is called, which has been in foi^e for upwards of four* 
teen years, puts it into the power of every man to gain a certain 
remission of his sentence by his own industry. How powerfully this 
incentive acts in encouraging a man to use his whole slull and energy 
is seen in the high-class work turned out in the convict prisons — in 
the beautiful stone-dressing, the intricate carpenter’s and smithes 
work, in the employment of convicts ns bakers, painters, engineers, 
sawyers, fitters, and the like. A more substantial test, perhaps, is the 
money.value of the work done, which for a scries of years has averaged 
over 4260,000 annually. 

The superintendence of our whole prison system is now confided to 
the Convict Prison Board and the Local Prison Commission, both 
• bodies being under the presidency of the Surveyor-General, and 
assisted hy a siafi* of inspectors, who fsoi^iiently visit and roport on 
the establishments they have in charge. The average number of 
convicts in prison during the last ton yjears has been about 10,000 in 
each year, in the proportion of 9,000 males to 1,000 females. Between 
6,000 and 7,000 are under sentences for five or seven years, rather 
more for seven than for five, and between 2.000 and 3,000 are under 
sentences for ten, fifteen, or twenty yeais, the great majority of them 
for ten. Sentences for intermediate periods, or for specific periods in 
excess of the longest of these terms, arc very rare. But some 800 
convicts are undergoing penal servitude for life. In our convict prisons 
the “ mark system " is chiefly relied on for the mointenanco of order 
and discipline, and it is found as a rule to be amply sufficient for the 
purpose. Of late years it has been the custom to separate hardened 
and repeated offenders from the rest, and also to form into a class by 
themselves, called the *^star class," such carefully selected prisoners 
as are ascertained by minute ipquiry into their antecedents to be free 
from all suspicion of habitual criminulity. Owing to these measures, 
the chances of insubordination have been materially diminished, and 
many-— that is, between 600 and 600 in every year— -who are com- 
parative novices in crime, have boon freed from the risk of being 
lured intosa lower depth of depravity by the evil counsels of com- 
panions more experienced in wickedness than themselves. In round 
numbers, only 200 or 800 of our 10,000 convicts fail to earn, or 
forfeit after earning, the marks ky which in return for good conduct 
they secure some remission of their punishment. About 1,600 are . 
annuaUy discharged or liberated on licence, and their places are taken 
by about 1,600 others, either newly sentenced or recommitted on tho ' 
revocation of their ** tickets-of-leave," as they a/e still commonly 
designated. In all from 120 to 180 die. But on an average it Seems 
beyond question, in spite of popular prejudice to the oontnu^y that 
Onl^ one escapes. When it is rememl^red what manner of men our 
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iscmirieiB msnaDy wre, ai^ tihe cniiBi|^ and altdaeity hy wfatA a great 
oiany tt them ai«» icWacterised, this fact speaks volumes for the vigi* 
Imice with which ihey are guarded and kept in subjeetioiL Although 
during the last decade the number of our convicts has remained prac- 
tically stationary, the general population has increased by between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000, and the proportion of those who are under 
thirty years of age is something like a third less now than it was at 
its^eommencement. Sentences to penal servitude are at present, too, 
fewer by almost a half than they were a quarter of a century ago, 
and for a couple of years have been fewer than they ever were 
before.^ As to the population of our local prisons a series of diagrams, 
published in the annual reports relating to them, has given prominence 
to the curious circumstance that it has risen and fallen with marked 
regularity since the middle of the centuiy in cycles of six or eight 
years. The indicating lines teach their highest points in the columns 
allotted to the years 1851, 1857, 1863, 18G9, and 1877, and touch 
comparatively low levels in the spaces representing the years which 
precede and follow them. But from 1877 onwards the tendency has 
^een to fall, with the exception that there was an insignificant rise in 
^883 as compared with 1882. When the Prisons Act came into 
force the population of our local prisons numbered 21,000, and it 
now numbers a little more than 17,000. The reduction among 
prisoners as among convicts is greater among those who are under 
than among those who are over thirty years old, the percentage being 
some 55 in the former to 45 in the latter. Among those whose age 
is less than sixteen the decrease is more remarkable, the number, 
being now not much in excess of half what it was four or five years 
1 ^ 0 . Of between .18,000 and 14,000 prisoners under sentence, the 
, large majority are committed for one, two, three, six, twelve, and 
eighteen months, and only about 250 for two years, the extreme 
limit of imprisonment with or without hard labour, as distinguished 
from penal servitude. Whatever its severity may be, it is manifest 
that Ibe regime of our local prisons is at all events not unhealthy, 
for the death rate in them is only eight in the thousand, and that the 
management has sensibly improved is shown by the cilcumstance 
' ihat there has been a sensible diminution in prison punishments, 
particularly corporal punishment, for several years.! 

There is another and a kst stage through which the criminal passes 
—one which is too often only the short breathing-space between the 
termination of one sentence and the commencement of another— the 
period when he is once more at large. This has been the subject of 
bis dreams, sleeping and waking. What port is to the homeward* 
bound sailor, such is the day of release to the prisoner, only intensified 
a thousandfold in the eagerness of its anticipation. The slow sad 

^ Sev^eatb Report of the Director of Convict PriAons. London. 1884. ' 

4 Seventh Report bf the Commisaioneie of PriBona* Iiondon, 1884. 
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hours bring it round at last* His hair and bea^d are no longer elipped 
by the prison barber, who cuts both with the samewissors. He has 
at length bridged over the great gulf which has so I^g separated Mm 
from the rest of the community, and he will soon resume his place in 
the world to fight upon bis own account ; to be tempted, no doubt, 
perchance to succumb only too easily agtun. The attitude of the world 
towards him when he is once more free is perhaps a little too absolut^^ly 
repellant and unrelenting* It is not only that he has been photo- 
graphed and his sigualenient widely distributed among the police, that 
he has had to submit to inspection at the hands of the detective, and 
that he « may expect further coiitmuons surveillance, but he will in 
most cases find it extremely diflicnlt to earn an honest living, however 
desirous he may be to do so. Mis old honest associates — if he has any 
— will shun him, employers will not care to engage him lest their other 
workmen should take olfLnee. Most doors are closed to him ; he is a 
suspicious character, noi to be trusted even when in sight. What 
wonder that he soon again falls awa} ! That he does so loss often 
now than heretofore is very largely due to the philanthropic efforts of 
the Hibcharged Prisoners' Aid Societies, notably that of Siondon, 
which is now under royal patronage, and which does a vast amount 
of good. This siciety deals entirely with ex-convicta from the con- 
vict eatabliahmonrs ; Imt there are others in the piovincos which 
work with much the same goodwill for the prisoners from the local 
prisons. In London, shortly before a convict is due for release, his 
case is submitted to the society and duly considered. If accepted — 
as it generally is, save in the case of some tew notorious criminals, 
upon whom all good offices ^^ouid be entiiely wasted — when the day 
of release arrises the cuuiucipated prisoner is conducted privately, in 
]dain clothes, to the society's oilice, whence he is passed on to some 
situation, as labourer or handicraft&uuin, according to his qualification, 
'j'he employer and the society are usually the only two in the Sficrei ; 
the society answers to the police, and there is no need for the usual 
supervision ; the man carries tberetore no stigma, he has had a fair 
start, and it is mainly his own fault if he again falls away. This 
beneficent treatment is certainly not the least efficacious among the 
various measures which have contributed to reduce crime. P}-and- 
by, the reformatories and industrial schools may convert the raw 
material, befo.re it has had time to degenerate into the lowest forms; 
improved police arra ngements may render property more and more 
safe, and the commission of crime more dangerous ; but these are 
rather remote ameliorations. Meanwhile the Aid Societies, which 
seek to rehabilitate criminals who have serxed their time or are 
released on liconce, which endeavour to give ihem a fresh start and a 
new opportunity of leading honest and respectable lives, are actually 
achieving beneficent and satisiactory results uay after day among us. 
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THAVELLINQ AND HOTELS. 

G«|ieral Vii^ of the Eofijligh Kailway Sv«tein— The Block Extent 8i4 Expen- 

diture of Railway Lines— Speed and Comfort—Bullman Cars — A Journey due North 
from London — fhe Railway Commibsioners — Refreshment Rooms — Travelling by 
Coach — Different Kinds of Coaching— Posting — Bic> cl mg— English Hotels — Ab- 
sorption of Small Hotels— Typical Frequenters of Hotels— Hotels which axe Sur- 
vivals of the Past— Their Qu^tionable Comfort. 

Almost the entire length of Great Britain may now be traversed for 
ft few i^nce under three ponnds sterling. The price of a siiiglo third- 
claBB ticket from Loudon to John o' Groat’s — from King’s Cross to 
Wick or Thurso station — ^is two pounds nineteen shillings and four- 
pence. The distance is as nearly as possible six hundred and fifty 
miles. The time spent upon the journey will he something less than 
twenty-five hours, and the journey itself will be accomplished, what- 
ever class the traveller maj choose, with comparatively slight fatigue. 
On the whole the management of the English railways is excellent. 
The speed is great ; there is little overcrowding ; the oompanies* ser- 
,mknt8 are, though frequently overworked, for the most part civil ; and 
in spite of the announcement forbidding gratuities, ‘Hips*’ are 
expected, railway porters arc abundantly satisfied with vails of the 
most modest amount. Much of the discomfort which the English 
railway traveller cxpciiences is inflicted on him by disagreeable tra- 
velling companions. Yet for one who comes under this category, how 
many are there, whatever class the travelhu may choose, who are not 
merely unobjectionable but welcome associatob ? Lot it be assumed 
that, in common with many excellent and respectable personages of a 
fmgal turn — officers of both services, substantial agriculturists, and 
minor dignitaries of the Ciiurch — ^the passenger selects third class, he 
wUl be singularly unfortunate if be finds himself in society to which 
he can reasonably take exception. No doubt there is plenty of rowdyism 
in the train, but then rowdyism is, of its essence, gregarious* It has 
an ineradicable tendency to gravitate to a special part or parts of that 
street in motion which a train may be regarded as being. Thsve is a 
'kind of Alsatia in every steam locomotive bound on a long journey, 
mi there is much to be thankful for in the &ot that its area is rigidly 
7 locsdised* The father of a family need be under no apprehension that 
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he must ehoose between first end second c^ass on the one hand, 
and on the other hand the risk, or rather the strong probability, of 
a personal encounter with much that is offensive and disrepti'toble. 
Railway guards are quick judges of character — many of themi too, 
with quite as much a character of their own, as keen a sense of 
humour and wit, as the guards of the old stage coach — and they 
may be trusted to save decent folk who travel third class on long 
journeys from exposure to any serious annoyance. It may be added 
that British exclusiveness, which shows itself pretty plainly in the 
first-class carnage, has a tendency to disappear in the second and 
third. 

The railway system of ^Dghand and Wales consist*^ of 18,000 miles 
of line, of which two-thirds are in the hands of the six large com- 
panies — the Great Western, London and North-Western, North 
Eastern, Midland, Great Eastern, and Great Northern.* Amalgama- 
tion very early became the order of the day, and is steadily on the 
increase, although it is not possible without an Act of Parliament. 
The centre of the system is London, and every company which can 
possibly make its way to tin capital does not fkil to do so. At first 
railways were worked without fixed sinials, nor was it until 1838 
that any regular code of signals was adopted. Now the semaphore 
fitted with these, one for the up and one lor the down line, is in use 
at all stations and junctions. When the arm Is raised to the full 
extent the line is stopped ; when it is at an angle of forty-five 
degrees the need of caution is indicated to the driver ; when it is at 
rest the driver knows that ho can proceed at full speed. At night 
“ line clear ” is expressed by a white light, “ caution ** by green, 
^Manger*’ by red. The block system provides that no two trains 
shall be between any two block wgual-]>oxes — those boxes being 
distant from each other from twg to eight miles — at the same time on 
the same line. It is to be soon in its highest perfection on the Mid- 
land, and it may best be doscribi d in Mr. Parsloe's own words : A, B, 
and 0 are supposed to represent throe block posts, and the process of 
signalling is thus carried on. On the approach of a train to A, the 
signalman will call the attention of B, and then give the Be Ready ’’ 
signal on the bell and tho proper Train Approaching dial signal 
The signalman at B, after having ascertained that the line is cleia 
for the train to run upon, must repeat the .signals, and when he ha^ 
received the necesbary intimation from it that he has repeated them 
coirectly, he must ply the needle to ** Line Clear.” As soon as tiie 
train has passed A, the signalman there must give the bell signal 
** Train on Line" to B, and the signalman at B m&st aoknowl^ge 

* For moit of the fact^ contained In this brief account of the English railwavs 1 am 
indebted to Mr. Joseph Farsloe's instructive little work on **Our iiailwi^ tfysteia,^ 
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the signal and employ^', the needle. The signalman at A must then 
give to B the proper “Train on Line** did signal; and when the 
signalman at B has acknowledged that signal and received the neces- 
sary intimation from A that his acknowledgment is correct, he must 
ply the needle on to “ Line Blocked,” and then call the attention of 
and give the “Be Beady” and “ Train Approaching** signals to C. 
When the train has passed B, the signalman there must call the 
attention of A, and give the proper signal indicating that the line is 
clear of the train, which must be duly acknowledged by the signalman 
at A, and so on throughout the block. 

Of the railways of the United Kingdom in 1882, the total working 
expenditure was i!8G,170,486, and the total receipts from all sources 
£69,877,124. Hence the expenditure amounted to about half the 
receipts. But the goods traffic, including as it does the carriage of 
minerals, is frequently asserted to be far more costly than the pas- 
senger traffic. Besides season-ticket holders — of whom the number 
was 640,811 — there were 80,777,786 first class, 58,787,900 second 
class, and 497,124,194 third class passengers, or 687,280,641 pas- 
sengers of all kinds. The weight of goods and minerals conveyed 
was no less than 256,215,833 tons. The receipts were from passenger 
traffic £28,796,818, affll from goods and mineral traffic £87,740,815. 
The authorised capital was £877,711,005, and the capital paid up and 
raised by loans and debentures £767,899,570. The mileage was 
18,457^ tho capital paid up and raised per mile £41,605, and the 
receipts per milc» £3,633. The rolling-stock consisted of 14,128 
locomotives, 31,250 carriages for passengers, 11,760 luggage vans, 
carriage-trucks, and horse-boxes, and 419,051 waggons for coals, 
merchandise, and. live stock ; or, in all, 462,061 veW.Ies. In the 
service of the companies there were between three and four hundred 
thousand officials and employ<5s. Between eleven and twelve hundred 
trains travelled every day over between two and three hundred 
thousand miles in the course of the year. In tho process of Bignalliug 
during the twenty-four hours it was calculatou eight years ago that 
160,000 operations were performed by about 18,000 hands, and as 
some two thousand miles of line have since been opened, the number 
of both must now be considerably augmented. Coming to accidents, 
seems that 7,722 persons were returned to the Board of Trade in 
the middle of 1888 as having been skilled or injured on the railways 
of the United Kingdom in the preceding twelve months, of whom 
1,121 were killed, and 4,601 injured. Of the whole number, of killed 
127, and of injured 1739, were passangers. But of these only 18 
were killed and^ 808 injured in consequence of accidents to or col- 
lisions between trains. The deaths of the remaining 109 and injuries 
to the remaining 936 passengers were due to a variety of causes, and 
among them, according to the official report, ** more especially to a 
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want of caution on the part of the individualsithemBelves.” * Of the 
further 994 killed and 2,8G2 injured, 558 of the first and 2,576 of the 
second were railway officials or employes, and 441 of the first and 
286 of the second were principally suicides, trespassers, and persons 
who were knocked down at level crossings. In addition to this, 
42 persons were killed and 4,867 were injured on the premises of 
the companies owing to esusos unconnected with the movement of 
railway vehicles, and, therefore, these cases are not regarded as 
railway accidents in the proper sen^^e of the term. The proportion 
of passengers returned in 1882 as having been killed or injured from 
causes beyond their own control was one in 86,879,905 killed, and 
one in 815,489 injured.! The proportion of railway servants killed 
and injured was of course enormously larger, probably not less than 
one in 600 of the former and one in 120 of the Litter. But the 
exact figures are not accessible. The most dangerous occupations 
seem to be those of permanent-way men, porters, breaksmen, goods 
guards, and shunters ; engine-drivers and firemen are comparatively 
safe, and passenger guards appear to be ten times as secure as goods 
guards. J 

As regards speed, if not comfort, in locomotion, we have reached 
a point beyond which we are not likely to go. From Bristol to 
Abordocn, a distance of 800 miles, which in the old coach times 
would have occupied ten days, is performed in eighteen hours ; from 
London to llo];^hodd, 260 miles, in six hours and forty minutes ; 
from London to Plymouth, 247 miles, in six houas and a quarter. 
The average rate of speed at which the quickest express on each 
of the great lines travels is 17 1 miles an Lour. On two line4 this 
pace is exceeded. On the Great Northern, the train leaving London 
at 10, and arriving at Peterborough at 11.80, a distance of 76 
miles, goes at the rate of 51 milos an hour. On the Great Western, 
the “Flying Dutchman’' leaves Paddington at 11.45, reaches Swmdon, 
a distance of 771 mi ch, without a single stoppage, at twelve minutes 
after one o’clock, the uniform pace being thus 581 The 

journey on this line is, indeed, as for as Bath, the quickest in the 
world. The distance is 106^ miles, and is performed in two hours 
and thirteen minutes, including ten minutes stoppage at Swindon ; 
the actual time, therefore, spent in travelling is two houis and three 
minutes, and the pace is therefore something over fifty-two miles 
an hour. As regards comfort and ease, the quality of many of the 
first and second class carriages on the Groat Western leaves nothing 

* Report to the Board of Trade on Railways of the United Kin^'<lpm. London. 1883. 

t If sea*fon>ticket holders are ineluded, who are ebtimatod to take 120,000,000 
jonmeys in the jear, the proportion of killed would be one in about 43,000,(XX). 

t In 1882 the investigated railway accidents were 118 against 111 in 1881. Of the«e 
13 occurred on the Great K.i'itern, il on the Great Wosiern, 10 on the London and 
Rurth-Westem, 7 on the Midland, and 7 on the Great Northern. 

* b2 
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to be wished. The ^ullman^B cars were introdnced ioto England 
Just ten years ago, bat the experiment has not proved quite as 
successful as might have been expected, and as it deserves. These 
cars were first used on the Midland line, and contain both drawing- 
rooms and sleeping-rooms. In the former there are eighteen chairs, 
which can be turned on their axles in such a way as to face either the 
window or the centre of the apartment; in the latter there are 
sixteen beds in the main compartments, and six in two private 
compartments. These rooms on rails are decorated in a very ^shed 
and artistic manner, and at the touch of a spring by the side a table 
flies out, on which the passengers can have a meal spread. Whether 
the traveller prefers the sociability of the Pullman cars or the com- 
parative privacy of ordinary English carriages, he cannot fail to 
recognise the superior smoothness of motion obtained on &. Pull- 
man's springs. 

An expedition from the south to the north of Great Britain such 
as that referred to at the beginning of this chapter, will give the 
traveller a comprehensive idea of oar railway management in its 
practical working, and will acquaint him with the many varying rates 
of railway speed. When ho has passed the fringe of the metropolitan 
suburbs — that vast reticulation of houses, and streets, and townships 
which is overspreading the home counties — he will fly forth with the 
swiftness of an arrow shot from the bow. Onward he will be home 
at the same tremendous pace. Only one stoppage between London 
and York — at Grantham — where engines are replenished, and pas- 
sengeys, if they wish it, refreshed ; after York straight tbi;pngh to 
NewUlietle without another check. When the train is on Scotch soil 
it proceeds circumspectly. By the time that it has advanced into the 
heart of the wilds and fastnesses of Caledonia its advance is not so 
much circumspect as dilatory. In a Ijittle time it commences a series 
o{ stoppages, quite irrespective of the existence of stations, till at last 
the guard puts on the break and the train is at a standstill for no 
other reason apparently than that he wants the engine-driver to 
accommodate him with a pipe-light. These are the inevitable inci- 
dents of railway travelling in the far north of Great Britain, and if 
. one does not happen to be in a feverish hurry they give picturesque- 
hess and variety to the trip. Take them altogether, and we have 
marvellously little witE which to find' fault in the conduct of our rail- 
way companies. There is no other country in the world in which the 
three great conditions of railway travelling have been so perfectly 
secured — multiplication of lines, concentration of commumeations, 
and rapidity of fnovement. In point of punctuality much remains 
] to be desired, especially on the southern lines. Let there be the 
sbghtest increase of traffic, and an English train is pretty sure to be 
^ iate. This is probably owing to the practice pf setting the time-hms 
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with too little allowance for inevitable accidenis, and to the necessity 
of keeping a sharp look-out for goods trains, an inconvenience which 
is being gradually removed on the more crowded parts of many 
railways by the costly process of laying down an extra doable line 
of rails. 

These advantages have not been secured to the public entirely by 
the free action of the railway companies. Entrusted with vast 
responsibilities and possessing monopolies which are practically un- 
disputed, the railway companies of England have naturally been made 
the subjects of special legislation. An entire code of railway laws, 
full of anomalies and absurdities, has been created in the coarse of 
the last forty years, and in 1878 there woie upwards of 4,000 special 
Acts of Parliament relating to railways, in which Acts, and in extracts 
from them posted up at every station, can be found the amounts of 
fare which each company is authorised to cbarcfo.* Of these the first 
is more than a centuiy old, bearing date 1758, and authorising a 
railroad— not worked by stoani, of course — for the carriage of coals 
to Leeds ; while the first passenger railway — the Stockton and Dar- 
lington —was authorised by an Act passed only so recently as 1825, 
Not one of the entire number has reteicnce to any single railway 
company in its integrity, and after a few miles of lino have been 
traversed wc suddenly find ourselves under a changed jurisdiction. 
In 1844 a parliamentary committee uas apjM)inted, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Gladstone, to consider the l(‘gal status of the railway 
companies. As one of the cons<‘quciiccs ot their report, an Act was 
passed, sanctioning the purchase ot railways b\ the State at any time 
after the expiration of 21 years, and proMdmg that every railway 
company should convey passengers by at least one train each way 
daily at a charge not exceeding a penny a milo.t Ten years later 
the Act of Mr, (now Lord) Cai;dwell ^Nas passed, of which the dis- 
tinguishing features wore to subject rival railway companies to the 
legal obligation of joint action within certain limits for the public ' 
convenience, and to define the liability of the companies for damage 
or loss of goods during transit. Fourteen years later it was enacted 
that the price of fares should be prominently displayed at railw’ay 
stations ; that in every passenger train consisting of more than one 
carriage of each class there should be a smoking compartment ; and 
that the companies should furnish, when applied to, particulars of 
their charges for goods, enabling the public to distinguish the relative 
cost of conveyance and loading. 

But the most important piece of railway legislation has been the Act 

* The state of the laws on this and kindred snblccts is fully given in ITodee’s iaw 
of Railways," sixth edition, by J. M. Lely. (li. Sweet. 1876.) 

t A Rc^al Commission appoiuud in 1865 re])Orted against the policy of CUwemnieiit 
pttiehase. The sohemo embodif <1 in the Act of 1844 is impracticaDle. 



of 1878, which creat# a Bpecial court with exceptional powers for 
the exclusive purpose of taking cognisance of a certain class of railway 
cases — not those in which pecuniary compensation is asked from a 
company, but those in which it is demanded that a company shall do 
some specific act for the benefit of the petitioner or abstain from 
giving an unfair advantage to some one else. The ordinaiy law 
courts of the country had proved unsuitable for compelling railways 
to prefer on proper occasion the public advantage to their own, and 
it was the conviction of this unsuitability which found expression in 
the report of 1872, recommending the appointment of the Bailway 
Commissioners. This court, one of whose members must be a person 
of experience in railway management — represented at the first appoint- 
, ment by Mr. Price, formerly chairman of the Midland Railway — and 
another of whose members must be experienced in law — represented 
in the first instance by the late Mr. Maonamara, an eminent lawyer — . 
is primarily entrusted with the powers given by Lord Cardwell’s Act 
to a court of law. But it has many secondary powers tending in the 
same direction, its principal purpose being to control, and, so far as 
they involve public inconvenience, to counteract, the effects of the 
monopoly acquired by railway companies. The commission is, in 
fact, a technical tribunal for the redress of popular grievances,' the 
jurisdiction of which extends to Ireland and Scotland ; and in view of 
the great expense attendant upon railway litigation, it has been 
expressly provided that municipal and other corporations may insti- 
tute proceedings (jefore it. The commissioners themselves, however, 
have no power of initiative, and in one important point — the enforce- 
ment of through rates — it is only a railway or canal company which 
can set the commissioners In motion. 

The powers of the commissioners are as extensive as they are 
unique. They have rights of interference wider than those vested in 
other bodies, when the lives and well-being of the public are threat- 
ened. They have the power of arbitrating both between the. dif- 
ferent companies and between the companies and the public; the 
right of this or that town to necessary accommodation, better waiting- 
rooms, platforms, and covered spaces , the complaints of one trader 
\ as to preferential rates or superior facilities accorded to another ; the 
demand of one company for running powers over the lines of another 
— &ese are the kinds of cases in which the intervention of the com- 
missii:^!^ is invoked. Thus we learn from one of the reports of the 
eouunisSion, that in a particular year fourteen distinct judgments of the 
commissioners were pronounced. Three of these cases were local 
eotnplaints of ihe"^ insufficient convenience afforded by the railways. In 
SIX cases the commission had to consider the application of manufac- 
turing firms who had a grievance against railway companies. In five 
; the issue was a dispute between raUways themg^ves^ Here we have 
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three distinct classes of questions which it ia|infinitely better should 
be decided without coming into the law courts. When onca^^i question 
of law arises^ the commissioners are bound to state a case for a court of 
law, although they are themselves entrusted with the delicate doty 
of determining whether a particular question is or is not one of law. 
Nor could there be a better proof of the soundness of the opinions 
given by the commissioners than the fact that in almost every case 
in which an appeal has been made the courts have confirmed their 
award. 

But the real question is, not so much whether the jurisdiction of the 
railway commissioners shall be extended, as whether the entire control 
of the railways shall or shall not be handed over to the State, “ Our 
railways,’* writes Mr. Parsloe, “are in the hands of a inimbcr of 
separate bodies with conflicting interests, each striving to pay the best 
dividend to the shareholders as purely commercial concerns. Many 
of the companies piofessedly compete with each other, and the result 
is most of the disadvantages with very few of the advantages of com- 
petition,”* For instance, one of the Midland Company’s express 
trains from the north is duo to arrive at Gloucester at 6. IB p.m. ; the 
Groat Western tiain for the Swindon district leaves at 6.15 p.m., and 
there is no othei train till 12.20 a.m. If, therefore, as is almost in* 
evitable, the train is missed, there is an interval of nearly six hours 
waiting. As matters are, there can be no doubt that the public, sub- 
ject to the beneficent action of the commissioners, and the enlightened 
common sense of tho directors, are at the mercy gf the railway com- 
panies. It is also iiidis})utable that the extent to which railway 
competition is cariiod, giving us, instead of one uniform organisation, 
a complex and chaotic mass of disorganisation, involves the profitless 
expenditure of much energy and money. If we are to have a perfectly 
harmonious and a truly economical railw^ay system, it must be one 
dominated by the principle oT central control. Granted, that the 
companies agree to a method of amalgamation and unity ambiig them- 
selves, all that would have been done would be to substitute a single 
colossal monopoly tor several monopolies, of which the great object 
would still bo, not to promote the public convenience, but to put money 
into the pockets of the shareholders. If it is admitted that the transi- 
tionary state in which our railway system now is must ultimately 
result in the establishment of complete scheme of amalgamation, it 
is certain that this can only be by the introduction of State cdntrol. 
The success of the governmental administration of tho Post Office and 
the Telegraphs is of course cited as a pHcodent for the great change 
now proposed. If the State management of the* railways were to 
answer equally well, there is no doubt that we should have an immense 
increase of efficiency and ooonomy. In 1865, Mr. Stewart, for twenty 
* ^ Our Bailway System,** p 201. 





tatterdemalion percbeil) up behind, who blew a bom with the feeble 
squeaky effects produced by one who is a stranger to that instrument, 
but an official who bad scientiffcally studied its music. There was no 
such ** torn out from the stables of a coaching company or a com- 
mercial proprietor within the four seas. 

But the period of railway extension came. It was no longer 
necessary to go by the high road across the Ord of Caithness, with 
the cutting breezes of the German Ocean blowing full ,.in your face. 
For the most part the vehicles which are now calle'd coaches are 
coaches in very reduced circumstances ; or it would be more accurate 
to say that they are not really coaches at all, but have rather the 
appearance of cast-off* chariots, which in better days may have 
ffgured in the triumphal procession of travelling circus companies. 
In many portions of Wales, coaching of a kind still goes on. But 
when once the coach is considered only as a convertible term for a 
tourist’s van ; when it ceases to ^be essential to the regular traffic of 
the district ; when, above all things, it has lost the official dignity of 
carrying Her Majesty’s mails, you know what to expect. The in- 
side is not too clean and nSt too sweet. The passengers clamber up 
to the roof anyh#w. Thero is no longer any prestige attaching 
to the occupancy of the box-seat. The charioteer is a casual 
postboy, and not a coachman ; the team is made up of odd horses, 
and neither driver nor traveller takes any pride in the business. It 
will be generally found that the coaches, which a glance at Bradshaw 
is sufficient to show are announced to run short or moderately long 
distances in various regions of England, belong to railway companies 
that have not yet succeeded in carrying their lines to the extreme point 
which tourists desire to reach. There are some obstacles which even 
modern engineering science fails to overcome ; hence the survival of 
the coach as a confession of the limitations imposed by nature on 
human enterprise. From Bideford in Devon to Bude in Cornwall is a 
fair run for a well-appointed coach — a coach which is on the whole as 
favourable a specimen of its kind as any to be found in England — and it 
is but a very short time since other coaches fully equal to it were com*- 
mon enough in North Devon and West Somerset. They have either 
disappeared entirely or, obeying that law of deterioration which seems f 
' the destiny of the public vehicle, they exist merely as tourists* vans 
dulling the excursionist (Reason, to begin where the steam locomotive' 
end& They would not, indeed, give quite so severe a shock to tiiose who| 
willKoif^^f lose their devotion to the ideal of the Regulator and the 
Qu^onef^f Mail as the conveyances which pass for coaches in tbe^sla 
of mg of to. These may do their best to struggle against the lot which is 
releguj^e cot^^ fhe category of the omnibus and the carrier’s cart, 
hut Ineii bewrayeth them, and they are melancholy oon- 

ftjssions thaii the coach has no longer an independent existouee of its 
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own ; that it, or something which affects its zltme, and maipiSS a vain 
show of perpetuating its traditions, is useful to enable the traveller to 
perform the fag end of a journey, but that it is an adjunct, and not an 
essential feature in the traveller’s programme. Perhaps it is needless 
to say that if it is desired to see a coach which is a faithful and not 
an unflattering reproduction of the artistic stage coach of the old 
regime, it is necessary to go no farther than to the White Horse 
Cellars in Piccadilly. Nor can a short summer holiday be spent more 
pleasantly than by securing an outside seat on one of these, under the 
skilled pilotage of Sir Henry de Bathe, Captain Candy, or some other 
amateur whip, enjoying the drive to Dorking, St. Albans, Leather- 
head, Sevenoaks, or Windsor. Pleasant companions, a team of 
spanking horses, changed every ten miles, England in full bloom of 
leaf and flower, will combine to make many a modern spirit regret 
the methods of locomotion of the past. 

The gaps in our railway system cause a very comfortable posting 
business to be done in different parts of England, and there are certain 
towns and villages where the excellence of the horses may still fairly 
surprise the traveller. In the neighbourhood of all great houses one 
may be sure of a capital one-horse chaise or carriage and pair within 
call of the railway station. The proprietor of these vehicles makes a 
veiy good thing of it during the visiting season. The most liberal of 
English hosts is apt to entertain a decided objection to sending his 
j^orses out of his stable to fetch his guests ; it would indeed be impos- 
sible for him to do so, for if he entertains on any^considerable scale 
his visitors are incessantly coming and going. In a country town' 
which has in its neighbourhood the residence of a great county mag- 
nate and other men of position, there is always abpudance of posting 
work out of the London season ; and posting masters frequently make 
a point of keeping an enlarged ^stable during this period of the year. 
The same remark is applical3le to the hotels in the heart of districts 
much affected by tourists. Side by side with the coaching revival we 
have seen the institution of the driving tour popularised to a high 
degree. But the driving tour is not for every one, and there are 
crowds of travellers who make a point of enjoying as much as they 
can of the pleasures, of the road in the roomy barouches and other 
open vehicles which are on hire at the hotels or the livery stables of 
the pleasure lesorts they chie% affect. Jt is not, indeed, a cheip 
mode of enjoyment, but then the holiday outing is only an annud 
event. Altogether it is possible to get more comfort and pleasure on 
H^els in England than in any country in the world, and the manner 
which we still combine the locomotion which is as'^old as civilisation, . 
with that which dates back from the utilisation of steam, ensures us a 
certain variety and picturesqueuess which the holiday traveller wiU 
he loth to surrender. 
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The iDbycld fills a ^lace too important to be omitted from any 
survey of the various modes of travelling in England. In some 
country districts it is the locomotive on which the postman performs 
his long and weary round, and on which the Inland Bevenne official 
makes his circle of inspection. Holiday tours in all parts of the 
United Kingdom are taken on it by the young men of our complex 
and prosperous middle class ; and so popular have these bicycle trips 
become, that many a wayside inn T\hlch was doing a brisk business in 
the old coaching days, and which the railways had deprived of its 
customers, has commenced to revive under the influence of the new 
movement on wheels. There are bicycling clubs in every part of 
England, which have their periodical meetings. A favourite 
rendezvous in the neighbourhood of London is Bushey Park, and 
there, when the weather is fine, as many as a thousand bicyclists 
congregate. During the summer, too, in the heart of the city, when 
the business traflic of the day is done, and the streets are clear, an 
active scene may often be witnessed by gaslight. Under the shadow 
of the Bank and the Exchange, the a«tphalte thoroughfare is covered 
with a host of bicycle riders, performing a series of intricate evolutions 
on their iron steeds. 

For some years past the simple English inn has been gradually 
disappearing. Much of the change is due to the influence of rail- 
ways. The typical English hotel of the period is a huge caravan- 
serai, like that at Charing Cross or the Ht. Pancras Eailway Station^ 
situated nearly alvays close to, or form'iig part and parcel of, the 
terminus itself. The small hotels, which are the survivals^ of an 
earlier period, scarcely contrive to eke out a precarious existence. 
The chief charade ribtics of the new hotels are the ubiquitous Gorman 
Waiters and the scimeness of the food. With two highly commend- 
able qualities they may be credited. In the first place, they are 
uniformly well ventilated and clean ; in the second place, no fault can 
be found with bedrooms, beds, and bed-linen, and it is always possible 
to obtain a sponge-bath for the asking. Although in England there 
is nothing like the organised hotol life of New York, there are certain 
distinct types of English hotel habitues ; thus in London there are 
certain establishments which are patronised for the most part by 
legular customers, among whom, it may be remarked, a personal 
acquaintance and a certain sort of social freemasonry exist. The 
miUtary element is common to most of these, particularly in the 
principal garrison towns. The house which is the head-quarters of 
the London coaching movement has among its regular visitors eviMfy 
sort of man who takes an interest in the road and its resuscitated 
glories. Another institution belonging to the same class — that of the 
hotel which is a connecting-link between the extinct tavern and the 
latter-day club — is a great place of resort for fashionable Amexicans 
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and for opulent foreigners. There is, too, the lotol which is the home 
of diplomatists, just as there are hotds which are specially frequented 
by members of municipal bodies, who have come up to London on 
businesB connected with their towns. Country solicitors, especially 
from the north, put up at the older hostelries in Covent Garden. In 
the provinces, artists and sportsmen affect the smaller hotels, while 
the bigger find a regular succession of customers in young men of 
means, who, before they settle down to domestic life, wish to see a 
little of the world, and like to see it in hotels ; in middle-aged 
bachelors, who begnile their celibacy by travel, and shrink from the 
cares of housekeeping ; in husbands and wives who are without 
children, or having children, have seen them fairly started in life; 
and, above all, in widows who have money, and who are fond of the 
excitement of travel. The commercial traveller is of coarse to be 
found in all classes of hotels, according to his pretensions, but for the 
most part in hotels where he reigns supreme. 

Hotel life is not yet fully naturalised among us. We have bid adieu 
to the old regime, but have not become thoroughly accustomed to the 
new. Only a small percentage of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
really enjoy the tumultuous existence which is passed amid the 
hubbub of departuios, arrivals, and tables d’hote. The table d’hote 
system is carried to an extent that scarcely suits the English nature. 
It is well enough to take our dinners at a common table, at which, 
after an awkward interval of blank silence or jerky utterance, we 
begin to feel that our next-door neighbour is of a hitmanity like unto 
our own, and that we have not committed any unpardonable breach 
of the proprieties in opening a conversation. There are yet plausible 
reasons for maintaining the old>fasliioned and rnimh-abused British 
reserve. Most of us feel that opening up conversational acquaintance 
with strangers is a terrible risk. •There is no fear, of course, of insult, 
or that our pockets will be picked, but there is the posbildlity of being 
bored. The stranger may be diametrically our opposite : Conservative, 
while we are Liberal ; garrulous, while we hate to listen; above all, he 
may be indiscreet, and may tempt us into the expression of opinions 
which we do not care to wear upon our sleeve. Our privacy is thus 
intruded upon, we find ourselves talking to the table, and in the midst 
of a dead silence confessing that we don’t like haricots blancH, or 
recording our enthusiasm for small beer. Th^so are the dread reasons 
which seal the lips of so many in a strange company, especially at a 
strange table d’hote. And if this be true at dinner-time, it is a thou- 
sandiold more so at nine in the morning. We Englishmen are not 
gregariously disposed at breakfast-time. The attempt to accommo^ 
^te the British breakfast to the manner of tar French dejeuner is an 
experiment of doubtful wisdom. The Englishman who hears that 
the first meal of the day is served only between half-past eight and 
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eleven o'clock, is conscfotiB of an interference with his liberties, which 
he resents. Nor, at this early hour, is he the most companionable of 
creatures. He has not got rid of a sort of moral goose-skin. He is 
often not much more liian half awake. He is far from disposed to- 
enter into conversation with casual acquaintances. He Is, to speak 
the plain truth, a trifle sulky, and a great deal pre-occupied. He may 
have a fine appetite for ham and eggs, broiled soles and rashers of 
bacon, but he has a wish to avoid the scrutiny of his fellows while he 
gratifies it. He has the contents of his letters to digest, or he has the 
campaign of the day which lies before him to meditate. 

But if, as regards the table d'hote arrangement, we experience 
some of the difficulties and inconveniences incidental to a period of 
transition, the student of human nature is indebted to it for a thou- 
sand diverting and edifying opportunities. He enters the hotel draw- 
ing-room, and he discovers a miscellaneous assembly, of which each 
member is conspicuously failing in the attempt to seem thoroughly at 
ease. There is a recently married couple aflecting to take an interest 
in the newspapers of the day, betraying the while a consciousness of 
the insincerity in a little giggle. There is the family group — father, 
mother, two daughters, and a son — exchanging commonplace remarks 
in a whisper. There are two maiden ladies who ask each other 
whether to-morrow will be fine in an awed undertone. There is the 
senior resident of the establishment, who has taken up a position on 
the hearthrug, and who speaks in a voice ostcntationsly loud but de- 
cidedly uneasy, nevertheless, for the purpose of proclaiming that he is 
quite at home. Finally there are numerous other gentlemen and ladies 
who are doing nothing particular, but trying how to look indiflerent 
to all that is going on around them. Dinner is announced, and the 
senior resident — who is a sort of dean of the establishment, and who 
takes the place of honour on the same principle that the ambassador 
of longest standing at a European Court presides at a conierence-r- 
leads ^e way. Anything like a flow of mutual confidence at table is 
exceptional, and the prevailing attitude is one of unsociability, inten- 
sified by profound distrust. Gentlemen and ladies who are seated 
next to each other are in painful doubt as to whether it is or is not 
the right thing to speak. Even when the decision has been taken, 
and the ** May I trouble you for the salt has been followed with 
some remarks on the actual state of the weather to-day, and its pos- 
sible condition to-morrow, the interlocutors have not entirely shiJien 
off the native influences of suspicion and constraint. 
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The national machinery 'which now exists in England for placing a 
career of some kind within the reach of ail may be said to date from 
1870.* Before then clever and industrious bo^i born in lowly 
stations became poweiful and distinguished men, and were the more * 
respected because they were self-made, but the discipline and instruc- 
tion which helped them to the accomplishment of these results were 
not Buppliod by the State. Their success was tho result either of 
tbw own enterprise and effort, or of the private and voluntary assist- 
auce which their talents and perseverance secured. The lad of 
exceptional brightness, who was a cottager’s son in the village school, 
attracted the notice of the parson or the squire, or of soiue member of 
the family of either. News spread of tho intellectual promise of the 
boy, and a philanthropic patron interested himself m his case. If it 
was the clergyman, be perhaps instructed the rising prodigy for a few 
hours every week in the rectory study, in Latm or Greek, history or 
mathematics. By-and-by the time came whan it was desirable that 
the spur of competition should be applied, or that the young scholar 

* The parliamentary grant for public education in England and Wales was not much 
more than seven hundred thouband pounds in 1670. It was about millions and a 
half a decade later, and at present it is in excess of three millions. Under this head 
the national expenditure has advanced by no less than three hundred and eighteen per 
cent, in fifteen years. It is estimaU'J that almost exactly a sixth of the population are 
now on the registers of schools of various kinds, Including workiiuuse, industrial, and 
military, as ww as elementary and cerUfied efiicient schooh. « 
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Ahonld the advantage of a deeper and a wider training than the 
teetor could give. The good man enlisted the sympathy of Mends on 
t^half of his protege, secured lam a nominatian to the foundation of 
One of our big schools, or else undertook, in^conjunction with others, 
to be responsible for* the costs of his teaching. The lad grew in 
favour and in kno\vledge ; he rose in quick succession through the 
different forms of the school, won a scholarship, and went to Oxford 
or Cambridge, the laureate of the fioshmcn of his year. Then his 
fortune was as good as made. He might be independent of his bene- 
factors from that time, might even trust to repay them in the future 
the money they had expended on him in the past. He would finish 
up his college course with a Fast Class, or a Wranglership and a 
Fellowship, would go into the Church or to the Bar, would make 
himself a name as a classical editor, would perhaps climb by a long 
ladder of learned works to the episcopal bench, or embracing the law 
as a career, would justify the help and the expectations of his fiiends 
by ending bis days as a Lord Chancellor or a judge. 

On the other hand, if out ideal village youth failed to attract the 
notice of some generous and discriminating patron, or if to mere 
devernesR he did not add an indefatigable power of taking pains, he 
pobably lived out his lile in obscurity, and if he was known as more 
intelligent than his fellows might be known also as less well-conducted. 
It was thus simply a maltcr of accident whether the cottager’s clever 
son ever rose to the place which his abilities entitled him to fill ; and 
what was true 6^ the country cottager was true of the town artisan. 
^In town and country dlike there weio indeed schools for all who cared 
to attend, or for all who had means and leisure to attend. But there 
was no scheme of national and systematised teaching — nothing of that 
educational apparatus supplied or guaianteed by the legislature which 
we have now, and which almost justifies the boast that the son of the 
peasant or mechanic may carry a bishop’s mitre or a judge's wig in 
hU school satchel. Children were sent to school or doomed prema- 
turely to depressing and toilsome labour, or left to play about the 
eti'eets to develop into pickpockets and thieves, fearing no other 
authority but the constable, according to the whim of their parents, 
and the degree of regard paid to the parental commands. 

Contrast with this the state of things which prevails to-day. At 
the corner of a street, in some crowded alley or reeking court, half a 
dozen children ore playing, when suddenly a respectably dressed 
man, with a grave countenance, steps up, asks a question which 
eauses them to ^flee on every side, not however before one or two of 
the unkempt and generally uncared-for urchins have been fairly 
eaugbt in his grasp.* Or, threading his way through a labyrinth of 
jfuiall thoroughfares, and looking in at the doors of the wretched tnne- 

' * Women are also In some plaoea largely employed as vldtoEi, 
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ments wbi(^h line them on either side, he stopeW one* where he sees 
two or three children of tender years unwashed and ill dressed. He 
proceeds to interrogate their mother, or the woman who is in dmrge 
of them, and notes down*^r replies in a pocket-book. This is one of 
the special visitors eelectra by the School Board within whose district 
the truant or absentee children may happen to be. 

If the reply given is that the child is attending a Board School^ 
then there can be no doubt as to its efficiency, and the only question 
asked is as to the reason of absence. If the establishment is not under 
Ihegurisdiction of the School Board, it isfrobably a public ** elemen 
tary school within the meaning of the Act,** and in that case, too, 
nothing more will be said. If, on the other hand, it is a private 
venture school, whose character there is reason to doubt, an inquiry 
fs instituted ; but, as a matter of fact, it is seldom that any school is 
pronounced hopelessly inefficient. The machinery by which the com> 
pulsory by-lawb are enforced is simple. Every School Board employs 
a certain staff of visitors, each of whom keeps a schedule of all the 
children of school age in a certain district.^ It is the visitor's duty to 
ascertain that all those boys and girls whose names are on his list are 
being regularly educated. If any cases in which they are not, come 
before him, be reports them to the committee to which these matters 
specially belong; the case is iuquiied into, and the next step is the 
despatch of a notice (A) to the parent, admonishing him to send the 
boy or girl to school. If this is not acted upon, a second notice (B) 
requires the parent to attend and explain the roasong of his neglect 
before the divisional committee, the members of which have then for 
the first time cognisance of the matter. If extreme poverty is 
alleged the matter is investigated, and the School Board may 
order the payment of a portion of the fees. If, alter receiving the 
second warning, the parent takes no hood, he is summoned to appear 
before the magistrate, who may impose a fine not exceeding in amount 
five shiUings, inclusive of costs. 

Such, at least, is the law, and it is due, on the one hand, to the 
good sense of the School Board authorities, on the other hand, and 
more particularly, to the law-abiding qualities of the English people, 
that it works with so little friction. The principle of compulsion 
which was implied in the Education Act, and has since been expliciBy 
asserted by the School Boards and^ school attendance committees, was 
one which, if not in theory new to the English people, had in practice 
received the anticipatory condemnation of those who in such a matter 
might claim to be considered experts. Compulsion, indeed, under a cer* 
tain shape, existed in the workhouse, in the industrial school, in the 
training-diip, and in the half-time system ; but the general adoption ^ 
the compulsoiy principle was pronounced impracticable by many well** 
known and experienced members of Parliament, while one of ^ 
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school ixispectoifs deelLred hie opinion that if attempted to be carried 
out it would produce a national commotion not much less dangerous 
tiian that which attended a poll-tax.” Again, a stipendiary magis- 
trate of the midland counties said that ** mompulsory attendance at 
schcml should become the law he would refuse to administer it.” 
Whit has happened ? The Education Act of 1870 came into force 
twelve months after it was passed ; that of 1876 began to be applied 
in 1877. These two measures have already covered the country with 
a network of School Boards and of attendance committees, appointed 
by town councils in urbfti districts, and boards of guardians in 
rural districts. Attendance committees ai^ invested with the same 
power of enacting compulsory by-laws as the School Boards, and 
although they do not so eiToctaally avail themselves of it as School 
Boards, they had succeeded, in 1878, in bringing another million and 
three-quarters of the population under direct legal compulsion to send 
their children to school. In all, there were in 1878 two-thiids of the 
population of England and Wales under the operation of compulsory 
education. 

It must always be remembered that the Education Act of 1870 was 
not, like the Reform Act of 1867, a second instalment of legislation of 
which the hrstfruits had already been tasted ; but that, in its strange- 
ness and novelty to the English people, it was absolutely revolutionary, 
that it has signally interfered with the innate and ti aditional English 
love of personal independence, and that it has involved a heavy in- 
crease to the rat^s which Englishmen pay. The legislation of 1870 ap- 
plied the theory, and to some extent the piactice, of the State system of 
education in force in Prussia to free and independent England. No 
such organised ipterveniion between paient and child, no such syste- 
matic inquisition inlo those pri\ato ailairs which Englishmen are in the 
habit of keeping religiously to themselves, had ever been attempted in 
this country. Until the passing of this Act, not merely had the State 
made no attempts to regulate the amount and kind of teaching pro- 
vided for English children, but it had declined to recognise the existence 
of the schools except when they appeared as applicants for its pecuni- 
ary aid. Then, and only then, the Stale sent agents of its own to see 
that the conditions upon which this aid was granted were not violated. 
Not merely the foundation of the educational edifice, but the entire 
fabric, consisted of the organisations of voluntary enterprise. The 
Christian Knowledge Society had established schools for more than a 
century ; the National Society had promoted the education of the |>oor 
in the principles of the Established Church since 1811 ; the British 
and Foreign Sdhool Society, an anti-sectarian body, had been at work 
sitiee 1814 ; Nonconformists, Roman Catholic and Protestant, notably 
the Wesleyans, had their own schools, governed by their own special 
committees. Add to this the municipal schools, the parochial schools, 
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the private venture eohoolsi and tbe public scBools for the higher and 
middle classes, the schools of the Ragged School Unio^for the loivest 
of all, and the account of the educational machinery of the country 
before 1870 is complete*^ 

It is true that an essay by John Foster, in 1819, ** On the Evils of 
Popular Ignorance," appealed by its arguments and revelations to the 
fears of statesmen and to the philanthropy of the benevolent. 
Lord Brougham lont the weight of his eloquence and influence in the 
same direction, and the commisbion Imown as nrougham’s'Commission 
was issued. The report of this inquiiy, with its disclosures of igno- 
rance and depravity, shocked and alarmed the nation. Brougham, by 
pictniing the social degradation of the countiy, exposing the ** mis- 
direction, waste, and plunder of educational endowments," and by 
arguing that education was the best security for order and tranquillity, 
suci^eeded in arousing the authorities, who had been hitherto hostile, 
indiflerent, or sceptical. Still twelve years passed before the tide in 
favour of education set in. Stiitesmen were opposed to the move- 
ment. Lord Melbourne charncteristieally ** questioned the advantage 
of general education as a means of promoting knowledge in the world, 
since people got on without it." 'j’lie Bishop of Durham “ believed 
that education was not likely to make its way among the poor;" and 
the Bishop of Exeter said that if, when rector, ho had siaiicd a school 
in his parish, the squire would lia\e laughed in his face. » 

Fo’’ the first time, in 183B, the private societies received subsidies 
from the State. One year later a commission to inqi}ire into scholastic 
matters was appointed. In 1889 the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education was formed. Grants were thenceforth given only on 
conditions which the Government laid down, but tlyrugh some of our 
public men ventured to anticipate a centralised educational adminis* 
tration for the whole of England, religious dilTercnces and popular 
jealousy of State interference hopelessly barred Ihe way. Subsequent 
advances, indeed, were made in the direction of that goal which was 
ultimately arrived at in 1870 : first, by the strong but unsuccessful 
manifestations of parliamentary and public opmiou in 1847 ; secondly, 
by the old code of the Committee of Council ; thirdly, by the new 
code of 1861 ; but no step had been taken to establish the doctrine of 
the right of the State to step in between parent and child. 

The work done by the Education Act of, 1870 may be very briefly 
sketched, and represents the actual educational machineiy under which 
we are now living, and are likely to Uve for many years to come. The 
whole of Great Britain south of the Tweed is covered with a network 
of school districts. Of these districts there are soiho under School 
Boards and others under school attendance committees.* Even in 

* According to the Report of the Commiitee of Council on Rducalion for 1883, there 
were last } ear, of the population of huglttud and Wales 10,081,016 under School Boards, 
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School Boari|^triot8 there are plenty of schools tinder volantary 
xnanagementt uid in all districts where there is no School Board the 
alternative is a species of voluntary management. School Boards 
have, within certain limits, and subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee of Council and the royal sanction, plenary powers — they may 
make school attendance compulsory or permissive, deciding what 
excuse shall be accepted as valid. The School Boards have also 
authority to regulate, subject to the Education Department, what 
extra subjects shall be taught, and whether religious instruction of 
any kind shall be given. At Birmingham there ia a strong feeling 
against any religious teaching at all, the simple reading of the Bible 
not excepted. In the capital there exists what is called the London 
compromise, identical in principle with the rule of the British and 
Foreign School Society, allowing the Bible to be read, instruction to 
be given from it, and the use of prayers and hymns. More than 
88 per cent, of the School Boards throughout England have sanctioned 
the reading and the simple undenominational teaching of the Bible. In 
theory, education is not gratuitous, although the fees of the poorest 
children may bo remitted by School Boards, or paid by the guardians 
in voluntary or Board Schools. 

The points of contact between the local School Board and the 

•nd*0,892,S:21 under Bchool attendance cowmilteeB. In England there were 1,865 
School Boardfl to a population and in Wales 292 School Boards to a 

ptipulalion of 979,9t'4, or in alliiy||k^ch^^^ Boards. In England 101 boroughs, 72 
, urban sanitary di^tric s, and 584 umkis ^uh a population of 9,512,299, and in Wales 
7 boroughs and 45 unions, with a population of 8'^,529,were under school attendance 
eommittees. In 18b8, 18,540 dav schools in England and Wales were inspected, which 
furnished aceominodatiou tor 4,670 80i panils. On the registers of these schools there 
were 4.278,304 chihlrcn, of whom 1.886,920 were under seven years of age; 22743,383 
between seven and thirteen, 150 245 between thirteen and fourteen ; and 42,74/ above 
fourteen years of age. On the dav of inspection 3,705,388 pupils were present, and 
8,127,214 were on an average in daily attendance throughout the year. Of these pupils 
2,276,014 were actually presented for individual examination ; and while 1,483,269 passed 
the prescribed test in all the three subjects — ^reading, writing, and arithmetic -a fraction 
over 89 per cent passed iu the first, over 82 per cent, in the second, and over 77 per cent 
In the third. In the schools inspected 37,280 certilicated teachers, 12,390 assistant 
teachers, and 26,428 pupil-teachers were employed. During the year the school accom- 
tnodation had increased by 132,123 places, the average attendance by 112 063, the pupils 
on the register by 83,692, and the pupils individually examined By 156,640. The local 
affort which has resulted in this improvement, the Report says, may be estimated by the 
continued support derived fiom voluntary contributions, amounting to £717,089 from 
267.821 subscribers, and by an advance in the contributions from rates to £840.947 from 
£808,121. The sum received in school pence also rose from £1,585,928 to £1,659,743, or 
by more than £73,000 : while tlie annual grant rose from £2,393,394 to £2,622,541, or 
from 16s. 10)d. to 16s. 1]^. per pupil in average attendance. The cost of maintenance 
per pupil in average attendance was in Board Schools £2 Is. SJd., and in Voluntary 
bohools £1 148. 10|(l., a decrease of 3d. in tiie first and an increase of 3|d. in the secona 
ease, as oomparod with the previous year. The Education Estimates tor England and 
Wales for 1884-1885, it may be observ^, amount to £3,016,167, as against £2,938,319 for 
1883-1884, The total estimates for the United Kingdom for the current year on iocoont 
of education, science, and art fall little short of £5,000,000, while in 1870 they moonted 
4o not mors than beiween £160,000 and £170.000. 
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central anihority of the Education Department at Whitehall are frequent, 
and the control exercised by the latter over the former is close and 
constant. Ko School Board has the power of erecting any new building 
unless in the first place the department gives a general approved of the 
scheme. The second step is the approval of the site, and the third of 
the plan of the proposed new building. After these preliminaries Lave 
been settled, the department may proceed to give its approval to the 
application of the School Board for permission to borrow anoney from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners. Finally, no School Board can 
enforce its compulsory by-laws unless these have received the sanction 
of the Education Department. 

It also rests with the Education Department to decide, from time 
to time, upon what conditions grants are to be made to schools from 
the Treasury. Those grants, at present, are given indifibrently to all 
schools, whether Board or denominational, which satisfy certain con- 
ditions, and are, in legihlativo phraseology, public elementary schools 
within the meaning of the Act. In the first place, religious instruction 
is not to be obligatory on any child attending school ; secondly, reli- 
gious instruction, if given at all, must be given either at the end or 
the beginning of school-time ; and thirdly, the school is always to be 
open to Her Majesty’s inspector. The principle upon which these 
grants are estimated is as follows : Four shillings a year may be claimed 
by the school managers for every boy or girl who has attended the 
requisite number of times, another shilling is allowed if singing forms 
part of the ordinary course, and a shilling more if (he discipline and ^ 
the organisation are pronounced satisfactory. The grant may be raised 
above these figures, provided that the standards in \shich the children 
pass their examination arc sufficiently high. Those* standards, which 
were formerly six, are now seven in number, and roughly correspond 
to the years of age between 7 and 14, The average fees charged in 
Board Schools are from Id. to 6d. a week, and in no case is a School 
Board allowed to charge more than 9d, 

Let us enter one of these Board Schools, and see the educational 
machine at work. The building is handsome and roomy, and it 
only one of thdhsands scattered throughout the country. Closely 
adjoining it is the house of the schoolmaster and the ecboolmistress, 
both of them duly certificated teachers, who are in receipt of £200 
and £150 a year respectively.* The bell is'ringing, and the children 

* In 1883 there were more than eleven hundred certificated masters in Board Schools 
In receipt of £200 and i 2 pward 8 ,and nearly two hundred in receipt of £300 and upwards, 
per annum. Of certificated mistreBses in Board Schools, more than six hundred were la 
receipt of £150 and upwards, and more than two hundred were m* receipt of £200 and 
npwarda, per annum. The average salary of certific'ited Tuaster<4 and mistresses, both 
principal and assistant, waa in the ^ear £119 for the one and £72 for the other. In 
addirion to their i»y, 6,138 out of 14.827 masters, and 5.317 out of 21.270 mistresses, were 
provided with residences rent free. In the metropolitan ilisulct the average saliiy of 
about Ibiei hundred Board School masters was over £250, and of betteeen tlv^ and %ijt 
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are ewarmifig into tbe class-rooms. Perhaps, as yon enter the great 
central chamber of the stracture, you will meet one or two ministers 
of different denominations, who hHve been giving, in tbe half-hour 
immedi^ely before the school-work of the day begins, religious 
instruction to the sons and daughters of parents whose creeds they 
respectively represent.* There is a clattering of desks thrown open, 
of slates thrown down, and all the noise attendant upon two or three 
hundred boys and girls — the girls being in another but contiguous 
port of tbe building — settling down into their places. The children 
of both sexes are clean and well-«lad, to a degree which is really 
surprising, when it is remembered that with scarcely* an exception 
their fathers are mocliaiiics or artisans. If much in this respect is 
duo to the care and attention of their parents, something also is to be 
attributed to the supeiTision exercised by the teacher. The school- 
inahter who has the art of management will very soon create among 
his pupils a feeling favourable to decency and cleanliness, and you 
may know a well from a badly administered school, not only by the 
results of examinations, but b} the general appearance and manners 
of tbe children. 

Lessons proceed according to the plan indicated on the time4oble— 
a complete programme of the educational arrangements for the classes, 
which are both numbered and regulated according to tbe standard in 
which they are taught — display(‘d in a conspicuous position, and 
approved of by the Education ])epiu*tment in Loudon, and by the 
'^4i«trict inspector.' Possibly before tlic moiuing is over this official 
"will pay one of his visits without notice. His purpose is to see that 
the prescribed regulations are being duly obeyed, that the principle 
upon which both 'boys and girls are being taught is sound, and that 
discipline is efficiently maintained, lie will perhaps test tbe general 
intelligence of the children by asking them questions, not immediately 
out of their books, but rather suggested by the subjects of study, and, 
pointing to the coloured maps, diagrams, and illustrations of animals 
and natural pLenomcna which hang on the walN, will endeavour to 
; ascertain how far an acquaintance with words implies any correspond- 
ing appreciation of facts. It is by this kind of test tllat he will judge 
tbe quality of what ore known irx our elementary schools as “ object 
lessons.” Here it is but too likely that he will discover that it is not 
BO much ideas which ha\^e been acquired as names which have been 
mechanically learnt. The boys and girls, from frequent hearing of 

liundred Board School mistresses over £175; the average salary of nearly four hundred 
Voluntary School masters being some £150, and of more th.m eight hundred Yoluntaiy 
School mi<<tresscs being some £87. It is remark<ible that 69 per cent, of oertifleatea 
teachers, 68 per cent, of assistant teachers, and 71 i>er cent, of pupil-teachers, are females, 
iird *.hat the proportion has long been and is still increasing. 

* In London, and in .some other places, this religiona teaching may be^ and usually 
1% gi^^n b> the ** responsible teacher ** ol the schooL 
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the stereotyped oKplanatory pbrases and formulae of the pupil-tea<j|ier» 
can give a eonveutiODal description of certain animals or objects, but 
ouly in such a way as shows that these animals or objects are 
regarded less as existences in nattu^ than as scholastic abstractions. 
It may be that the inspector, himsen constructing a verbal picture of 
some beast of the hold, bird of the air, or product of the soil, elicits 
from the child the information that it applies to some entirely different 
species of animal or phenomenon. Of a want of glib familiarity with 
words the school inspector has no reason to complain'; it Js the 
» rational assimilation of knowledge conveyed by text-books that he 
too often discovers to be entirely wanting. Nor are the text-books 
themselves uniformly satisfactory. In the case of reading manuals, 
the letterpress often consists of silly or extravagant stories, instead 
of enshrining, as it might do, the narrative of events of real interest and 
importance. The key-note of the complaint made by the school inspec- 
tors in their periodical reports is a general want of intelligence pervad- 
ing the whole system — want of intelligence on the part of the pupils, 
want of intelligence in the application of the instruments of teaching. 

It may be anticipated that the effect of the new code, which came 
into operation in the second half of last year, will be to discourage the 
taking up of optional subjects to a much more considerable extent than 
was the case under the old code which it superseded. In all of them 
there has been a marked falling off in both the examinations and the 
passes. Nor does it appear that this has been, or is likely to bo, 
attended by any appreciable improvement in the profitiency of the pupils 
in the obligatory subjects. Almost all the inspectors in their reports for 
1889 complain of the way in which reading, writing, and arithmetic, or 
one or other of them, are being taught in the schools under their charge. 
We are warned, for example, that ** reading is still the weakest point in 
almost every school that teachers seem seldom to realise that children 
cannot write properly without being taught,” and “ that there are, as 
usual, more failings in arithmetic than in any other subject, carelessness 
being the most fruitful cause;” that ** improvement in reading has^ 
been rather in quantity than in quality that “ spelling has improved 
much more than handwriting,” and that there is still great room for 
improvement in the answers given to the arithmetical questions which 
require thought that the writer is often surprised to ffnd how very 
possible it is fom class to have read a book under a teacher’s direc^ou 
and yet to have learned nothing from it ; ” that there is no sub* 
stantial improvement in reading, but it remains as before, the one 
Bubject that is as a rule badly taught in elementary schools,” and that . 
although there is in arithmetic improvement in nealness of arrange- 
ment and accuracy of working, simple problems requiring a sUght 
exercise of intelligence are for the most part either unattempted or 
misunderstood;” that it is eminently unsatisfactory that about ten 
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of ttie olifldren exand&ed &il in mdiog, asd the more so 
because of the euccessfal ninety per cent, a very large proportion 
barely satisfy the requirements of the code that ^^vdin penmanship 
generally the venter is not satishedi’* and that he is Reappointed 
rather than surprised at the smaUprogress noticeable in arithmetic 
that writing is not so well taught as it was many years ago,** and 
that ** the use of fingers in counting is still noticed more frequently ” 
than he could wish, while in reading the answers to questions show- 
ing a knowledge of the general drift of the passages read might improve 
with advantage ; that words arq masteretl^ and there is little fault ^ 
to find as regards fluency — ^the defects are in expression, intelligence, 
and comprehension of the words and phrases,*’ and that ability to 
work«a sum demanding some trifling mental arrangement is not com- 
mon, and is much considered in awarding the merit grant ; *’ that in 
reading the writer has ‘‘ known children stop at the simplest words 
because they have not met with them before that ** in writing the 
commonest words are misspelt, especially in composition,” and that 
the mechanical sums are as a rule correctly and neatly worked out, 
but those requiring a little thought are not well done ; ” that so much 
has lately been said about the teaching of reading” that **it may be 
hoped some radical change of method will result;” that about six 
months ago the writer *<put a new reading-book into the hands of 
thirty-eight picked children who had just passed very well as readers 
in the two books provided for their examination,” and found that 
“ they blundered over such common words as ‘ each,* * no,* * on,* 

^ feel,’ &c., because they appeared in sentences with which they were 
not familiar;” that ‘*in reading there is no improvement — the per- 
centage of mere passes is a shade lower than in 1876 , while the general 
quality of these passes is no higher,” ** even where great fluency and 
a considerable amount of good modulation have been attained, ques- 
tions on the meanings often disclose a mental state of almost Cim- 
merian darkness;” diplomatist” is defined as <*him who acts 
^lays,” “ a Zulu ” as “ a native of New Zealand,” an alderman ” as 
a native of Alderney,” and so on ; that after * six or more years ” 
of schooling it is quite refreshing to meet with a class that can read 
at sight really intelligently and with good expression ” an ordinary 
paragraph from a newspaper, and that ** the children are taught to spell 
the words that occur in tho books from which the dictation lessons are 
liable to be taken, and here their knowledge of spelling ends; and 
while tibey can for the time spell a multitude of words they are not 
likely to want to spell alter leaving school, they are quite unfamiliar 
with many words of common occurrence.” Again, we are informed 
that ** grammar is often well done on paper, though it does not seem 
to affect the popular speech ; ” that in grammar << the upper standsrda 
sometimes show grotesque results;” that grammar seems to eter- 
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cise some kind of fascinatioii for pnpil-teaohers, judging from the 
freqaenoy 'with which they choose* it as the subject oi lessons to bo 
given before her Majesty's inspectors ; they make a point of insisting 
on elaborate classifications of different parts of speech to the utter 
bewilderment of their pupils, leaving them devoid of any knowledge of 
or respect for their mother tongue ; ** and that ** in grammar the pars- 
ing is generally the least satisfactory part of the work." As to sing- 
ing, we are told that ** the chief faults are still want of^ expression, 
bad enunciation, and imperfect intonation that ** though in a few 
schools singing is performed with spirit and good taste, it is in a large 
number a barren and by no means pleasing exercise," and that sing- 
ing is but very little better in style or quality, nor is enough care given 
to the choice of songs as to either words or music ; the former are 
often, trashy or even gloomy. Dickens’s * Ihe Ivy Green* does not 
make an inspiriting school song, nor will a cheerful tune ever make 
‘ Away to School ' sound a delightful theme even to the ears of a 
twentieth century schoolboy." One inspector approves of the custom 
of drawing plans of the schoolhouse as likely to " do more than any- 
thing else, if properly used, to get ud of the common impression, often 
sirengihened by the loose phia«ibology of the pupil- teachers, if not 
directly taught by them, that the novih is higher than the south/’ 
Another affirms that dependence on geographical toxt-books often 
makes childien conversant with the names and exact length of rivers 
and heights of mountains, and able to repeat lists of headlands and 
seaports, but it rarely gives them much real wciktng knowledge of 
their own country or the 'world in whicli they live." Another states 
that in needlework ** the instruction hitherto has been a farce," that 
the scientific subjects do not fiounsh, that he has only one school 
where physiology has been taught that “ phybical geography, which 
used to bo very popular, has died out altogether," and that domestic 
economy has also been dropped." Another observes that specifics 
continue to bo ofiered in many schools without the justification of 
success, and only too frequently with disastrous effecis upon the others 
and more important branches of Instruction." Another remai'ks that 
**the amount oi attention given to specific subjects does not show 
much response to the inducements to teach them held out by the 
Code." Another announces that “ of specific subjects “ cannot 
speak, as hardly any of his schoole attempt them," m which he thinks 
the managers are wise;" and another, while pointing out that 
specific subjects have never been taken to any great extent " in his 
district, predicts that under the New Code they w^ll be taken less 
frequently than ever." 

That such should be the general tenor of the official reports Oh 
a system of national elementary education which has been established 
for fifteen years, and which costs the country between four and five 
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milMons annually in raids and taxes/ is not very satisfactory or 
encouraging. And what has been already said by no means repre- 
sents the full extent of its shortcomings. Imperfect as the instruction 
is which at best it offers them, there is a general disinclination on the 
part of parents to make anything like the best of what it affords 
. for their children. As one of the speakers at the recent International 
Congress on Education, Mr. Heller, a member of the London School 
Board and Secretary of the Teachers* Association, justly said, the 
minimum standard of age and attainment which exempts the children 
from compulsory attendance has come to be regarded by the parents 
as the m-axhmm point to which education need be carried.*' The 
pupils, as he added, leave earlier and earlier in each year, and thus 
the attainment of a higher level of education which improved methods 
and appliances should and might secure is prevented. Under the 
legislation of 1876, school attendance is, in certain circumstances, 
compulsory on children until they have completed their fourteenth 
year. But with the sanction of the Education Department, local by- 
laws make it possible, in a large majority of cases, for children to 
become free from school attendance on passing the fourth standard, 
which is easily done by them in their tenth or eleventh year. Thus 
of tb^ whole number of 4,278,000 children on the school registers 
last year only 946,000 were of eleven years and upwards, and only 
192,000 were of thirteen years and upwards. On the whole, therefore, 
it is pretty evident that a small percentage alone of children of the 
working classes receive any instruction at the period when they are 
' most likely to be able to profit from it, and that while their acquire- 
ments in the obligatory subjects of their education are usually ex- 
tremely superficial and inadequate, their acquirements in the optional 
or class and specific subjects practically amount in all save a minute 
minority to nothing, or worse than nothing. 

The great failing of the English working classes is their disregard 
of the economies of life. The great cause of their wastefulness is 
■^^their ignorance. Cases are not unknown in which a labourer's wife 
been seen to throw a piece of mutton, sufficiently good for human 
consumption, to the cat, for the simple reason that she did not know 
how to cook it.* Again, the only way of reconciling parents to the 

^ Under the^ Existing Code, the "principles of agriculture "and "domestic economy" 
are among the " specific subjects " for which *|g;rant8 may be earned. But no pupil may 
be presented for examination in any specific subject who is not also presented for 
examination in elementary subjects in the fifth, sixth, or seventh standard. Where, 
however, an inspector reports that special and appropriate provision is made for the 
practical teaching of cookery, a grant of four shillings is made on account of any ^1 
who has attended not less than terty hours during the school year at the cookerv class 
and is presented for examination iu elementary subjects in the fourth or any nigh^ 
.standard. In Loudon and several of the large provincial towns efficient cookery classes 
^ now established in the Br>flrd Schools and are very favourably nmntioned in 
ISchopI Inapecton’ Heports for 1883. 
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loss of the money value of their children’s labour is by appealing to 
the unselfish against the selfish principle, and convincing them, if 
possible, that while they are poorer by their children’s school attend- 
ance, their children will in the end be richer. But in agricultural 
districts there is little in the instruction given in elementary schools 
to make the parents feel that their children are likely to be gainers by 
school attendance. They may admit the necessity of reading and 
writing, but they will contend that much else is t lught which is 
superfluous. It may be allowed that there is something in this. To 
gain the parliamentary gi*ant is naturally a paramount consideration 
with the teacher, and that is only to be done by educating the 
children np to the point and in the subjects prescribed by the Edu- 
cation Department. The teaching thus too often lacks any direct 
reference to the occupations in which the children will engage after 
they leave school ; it is not, in other words, calculati^d to* give them a 
greater interest in their work, and, therefore, to make them better 
workmen.* 

Of the intimate connection between an improved system of educa- 
tion and the repression of crime, nobody who takes the trouble to 
consider the subject can entertain any manner of doubt. It is true 
that a considerable amount of instruction may, and often does, coexist 

* In this connection it is desirable that due weip^ht sliould be given to certain of the 
suggestions contained in the Second iieport of the Koyal CuniiniHsion on Teclinicai 
Instruction, which was published a few mouths ago. ]n them aie emltodieil the results 
of three years of patient and exhaustive investigation prosecuted by Sir ilernard 
Samuelsun and his collcaguesand assistants, not only in the United Kingdom, but in almost 
all parts of Europe aud America as well. At present the subjects for which grants are, 
made by the £)ducation Department, on account of pupils in public elementary schools, 
are either obligatory or optional, and the optional subjects are divided into such as are 
taken up by classes throughout the school, and such as are mken up by individual 
pupils in the upper classes of the school. These several orders of subjects are also 
officially described as “ elementary,” “ class,” and “ specific.” Thp Commissioners are of 
opinion that rudimentary drawing should be incorporated with writing as an elementary 
subject ; that instruction in drawing partly from casts and models should be given in ail 
the standards ; that modelling should be made a subject for encouragement by grant ; 
that in tlie lower standards object lessons for teaching rudiuienUry science should 
include geography, so that there may be two instead of three class subject^ in them ; 
that proficiency in the use of tools for*^ working in wood and iron should be paid for as a 
Rpecific subject, arrangements being made for the work to be done as much as practicable 
out of school hours ; and that in rural schools instruction in the priuciples and facts of ' 
a|gicultare, after •'roper introductory object lessons, should be rendered obligatory in the 
higher standards; They further think that after reasonable notice no school should be 
deemed to be provided with sufficient apparatus of elementary instrud^on unless it is 
furnished with an adequate supply of casts and models for drawing; tlmt special giraAts 
should be made to schools in aid of collections of natural objects, casts, drawing and 
BO forth, suitable for school museums ; and that the provision at present confined Under 
a recent statute to Scotland, which prescribes that children under the age of fourteen . 
shall not be allowed to work as full-timers in factories and workshops unless they have 
passed in the fifth standard, should be extended to England and Wales. They also pm 
pose that School Boards, (»r where they do not exist the local authorities, shall he 
empowered to establish, conduct, and contribute to fhe maintenance of, classes for youn^ 
persons or adolt^ being artisans, under the Science and Art DeparimenL 





'With eriminal teDdencies. It »• further true that there ere some 
crimes — ^for instance, forgery, and certain varieties of murder, and 
fraud — ^wbich imply instruction, and, occasionally, instruction in an 
eminent degree, in those vrho commit them. But the acquirement of 
even the rudiments of education is always accompanied by a measure 
6f moral training and discipline, of which the ordinary effect is to curb 
the impulses and supply the deficiencies to which breaches of the law 
commonly owe their origin. It cannot be regarded as a mere accident 
that, as we have already noticed, our criminal population, so far as the 
graver offences are concerned, has remained stationary, and so iar as 
the sb'ghter offences are concerned has absolutely diminished during 
the last decade, while between three and four millions have been 
added to our general population. Still less can it be regarded as a 
mere accident that, among both convicts and other prisoners, a very 
marked falling ofl' is observable in the number of those who are under ae 
compared with the number of those who are over thirty years of age, 
or, in other words, in those who have been afforded educational oppor- 
tunities which were denied to their older companions. Despite the 
unquestionable progress which has been made in the dissemination of 
education in the interval, the proportion of uneducated to educated 
criminals is at present a shade larger than it was before 1870. It 
was then about 95, and it is now about 96 per cent., among men and 
boys, and it was then about 97, and it is now about 98 per cent., 
among women and girls. Of 129,000 males and 49,000 females 

* mmittod to prison in 1882, only 5,000 of the first and 1,400 of the 
oond could reafi and write well. Only 140 of the first and seven of 
the second were persons of what is described as superior instruo* 
tioD,'* while 40,000 of the males, and 20,000 of the females, could 
neither read nor write, and 83,000 of the males, and 28,000 of the 
females, could read, or read and write, imperfectly. Hence the 
inference may be drawn with some confidence that the inhabitants qf 
our faols and convict establishments are becoming more and more 
distinctly identified with the ever dwindling residuum of educational 
** pariahs among us, and that, at all events, a very axipreciable part of 
the reduced ratio which is now established between our genei^ and 
our criminal population is to be credited to the spread of education, 
and its moral as well as its intellectual consequences, in the course of 
the last fou?Hi^3en or fifteen years.* 

That our educational machinery works perfectly, or that the princi- 
ples on which the attempt to work it is made are uniformly sound, it 
would be a great deal too much to affirm. We have not apparently 
quite decided what we want and what we ought to do. Are we pre- 
pared to institate a vast system of free education in England, which 

* Jtmml oj Ihe Statistical Saoiety, vol zxz. p. 187, and Judicial Statistics^ 1888, 
P 838 . 
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would mean an immense addition to%6 rates ? In 1888 the Btate 
paid more than £29,000 for grants to elementary schools in aid of 
extra subjects, such as French, German, Latin, physical science. 
What has been said above as to the expediency of giving to children 
in agricultural districts a teaching that is likely to benefit them when 
they are apprenticed to their work, certainly applies here ; and if 
those extra subjects are to bo maintained, they should be as much ab 
possible industrial. 

Many and loud complaints are now heard that a distaste, even a 
contempt, for manual labour is being widely propagated among the 
children of the working classes. The impression has got abroad, and 
is gaining ground, that it is more respectable ” to be a clerk than an 
artisan, although the work of the first is often as hard and is generally 
worse paid than the work of the second. Candidates for clerkships 
trained in the elementary schools are multiplied beyond all prece- 
dent, and the process will no doubt continue until measures are taken 
to impress the rising generation with the fact that situations in work- 
shops or factories are neither loss reputable nor loss desirable on other 
grounds than situations in offices and counting-houses. Already 
some progress has been made in th>s direction by the School Boards 
in certain of our great centres of population, and preparation for, or 
actual instruction m, handicrafts is receiving a degree of attention which 
was never before conceded to it. In London special arrangements 
have recently been made for the teaching of rudimentary science, the 
indispensable preliminary to sound technical training. At Liverpool 
and Birmingham for several years past scientific demonstrators of 
ascertained capacity have been appointed, whose duty it is to pass from 
school to school and deliver experimental lectures on general physics. 
Every week from eighteen to twenty of such lectures are given, 
and are followed by recapitulatory lessons from the ordinary school 
teachers and pericecal examinations of the pupils. At Manchcfter 
workshops, appropriately fitted up with lathes and joiners* benches, 
have been attached to some of the Board Schools, in which classes are 
familiarised with the use of tools and the mechanical manipulation of 
wood and iron. In several of the larger manufacturing towns higher 
or graded elementary schools, connected with and supplemental to the 
primkry schools, have been established. Into these the more advanced 
and promising pupils are drafted, and are iubtructed*^ the sub- 
jects adapted to their intelligence and acquirements more effectually 
and economically than could be the case were they mingled wim 
younger or more backward children. Both at Manchester and at 
Huddersfield there are schools of this kind of whiofi, particularly in 
their scientific and technical departments, very satisfactory accounts 
are given. But it is at Sheffield that the best and most complete 
example is to found. At the Central School 600 pupils are in 





daily dttendanoei all of them a few exoeptiofitt promoted from the 
primary eehools of the town* Only those who can pass an entrance 
examination in at least the fourth standard — and if their age exceeds 
eleTon in a higher standard — Are admitted. Both the boys and the girls 
are taught French throughout the school, while some are taught 
Oerman or Latin as well. All the girls are practiced in cookery and 
needlework and a few of them are instructed in chemistry. For the 
tx^s the science course comprises practical plane and solid geometry ; 
machine cdnstruction and drawing ; mathematics ; chemistry, the* 
oretical, and practical ; magnetism, and electricity. The art course 
includes freehand, model, perspective, and geometrical drawing ; draw** 
ing from the cast ; modelling in clay, and wood-carving, tactical 
work in the workshops embraces the production of simple but perfect 
geometrical forms in iron and wood, such as the cube or the hexagonal 
prism, the construction of models in wood suitable for employment 
in schools as models for drawing, and of various kinds of wood joints, 
models of doors, and so forth. Also the construction of apparatus to 
illustrate by experiment the principles of levers, ol levers in combinafion, 
pulleys, wheel and axle, the crane, and strains on beams with different 
positions of load. All the models are made from drawings prepared by 
the pupils themselves, the aim being to supply a systematic course of 
, practical instruction in the science of mechanics. The ages of the 
boys varies from ton to sixteen, the majority remaining under tuition 
until they are between fourteen and fifteen years old.* It is manifest 
that the sort of training which is here iudicatod is fitted only for those 
whose after career is to be that of skilled artisans of the first order. 
It would be unsuited to the requirements of the rank and file of 
manual labourers ^even if the consumption of time which it implies did 
not effectually put it beyond the reach of the children of all save the 
very well-to-do among the working classes. What particular scheme 
of ^hnical instruction should be pursued in airy given elementary 
school must be determined in the main by local considerations : the 
nature of the industries prosecuted in the vicinity and the circum- 
stances and prospects of the pupils under training. It is only in 
exceptional districts that any considerable number of them can he ex- 
pected to remain at school until they are fifteen or sixteen years old. 
It would be j&bsurd to pass the future agricultural labourer anTd the 
future mecawical engineer through the same practical course in ibe 

* The CommiseionerR on Technical InstracUon state that th^ "were much impressed 
with the excellence of the drawing, including that for industrial work,** at the Sneffi^ 
Central School, and <*dd that " it is greatly to be desired that the Government would 
Bap[K)rt this practical workshop instruction, without which the continuance of the scheme 
is scarcely possible Btptnty p. 467. Of the Dude Avenue Board School at 

Manchester they say that the grants earned from the Science and Art Department, 
together with the scnool penoe^ more than cover its working 
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workshop. It would be ridicaloos to suppose too that 4he general 
run of children in the primary schools could within due limits of age 
even be qualified for admission, or could bo admitted with advantage 
to the higher or graded elementary schdols. As it is, an outcry has 
been raised against ** over-pressure ** which is neither without founda- 
tion nor likely to be without effect. In spite of much exaggeration 
and some absolute fiction, enough is on oil sides allowed to be tnte to 
indicate the existence of a real and very serious danger. The latest 
reports from the inspectors of schools, as well as the, questions which 
have been put, and the answers which have been returned to them, in 
Parliament, all tend to prove that although ** over-pressure is com- 
paratively rare and is nearly always the result of mismanagement on 
the part of the teachers, or mental deficiency and bodily weakness on 
the part of the pupils, it is far more common than it is either necessary or 
creditable that it should be.* It may well be feared that a thoroughly 
effective system of elementary education leading on to a course of special 
technical instruction would transcend the natural powers as well as the 
pecuniaiy resources of the vast majority of the children who are in 
attendance at our primary schools. But there is no reason why 
throughout the whole process of their training in them, such as it is 
and can be, their intended or probable callings should not be steadily 
kept in view, and every available opportunity seized for imparting to 
them the particular sort of knowledge which is most likely to be of 
service to them in the business of life. 

What becomes of the boys and girls after tbeir training in one of 
the elementary schools of the country — whether a Board or a volun- 
tary school ? The vast majority ot both sexef proceed to get their 
living as best they can ; the girls procure domestiq employment, the 
boys are apprenticed to manufacturers or tradesmen. But as among 
the girls there is a small percentage who become pupil-teachers, and 
who subsequently go to training colleges, so among the boys there 
may be one or two who are destined to rise by their abilities and 
industry above the position to which they were born. Here, no 
doubt, there yet remains a great work to do. In some primary 
schools scholarships have been founded by private benevolence, as 
well as by the munificence of the great City companies, who, it should 
be noted, are also doing much to assist the development of technical 
and industrial teaching. These prizes are competed for annually, and 
they enable successful candidates to pass on to secondary schools and 
complete or mature their education. In a few towns, such as Bed- 
ford, there is a graduated system of schools ; and ahoy may pass from 
the lowest class in the school which is at the bottom uT the scale to tbe 

• 'BM/pari oftht Committee of Council m Fdifcationy 1888-1884, pp. 298, 304, 816, 886, 
840, 860. 880, 388, 406, and 414. See also TraneactioiM oj the iSocml Science Aetonidwn 
1888 ,p.m«fs* s 
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Bidored upon the gt^io school level* . These new seats pf learning 
owe their rise partly to the immense development of tiie middle class 
which has been witnessed of late years, partly to Ihe extension of 
the competitive examination system. It is this competition which has 
had mnch to do with the efforts at reform made by the anthoritiee of 
oar older pnblic schools, and with the attention given to mathematics, 
modem languages, and physical science. 

For some years after the iustitution of army entrance examinations, 
and the application of the competitive system, either in a free and 
nurestricted or a modified form, to the Civil Bervice, both at home 
and in India, the entire work of the preparation of candidates for 
these ordeals was in the hands of private tutors, better known by the 
generic name of ‘‘ crammers.*’ A modern side ” had indeed been 
instituted at many public schools, in which special attention was given 
to modern languages, mathematics, and physical science. But the 
work in these departments was generally done in a perfunctory 
manner, and the experiment during its earlier stages was only partially 
successful. The crammer was the recognised and necessary supple- 
ment to the schoolmaster. Boys who were destined for the army 
were systematically idle at school, because they knew, or confidently 
hoped, that they would be able to make up for their idleness by six 
months* or a year’s work under the crammer’s auspices. The tendency 
of this state of things was to establish an extremely undesirable divorce 
between the public schools and the public service ; the effects of this 
divorce still remain, though in one or two ways the attempt has been 
made to remove them, and to increase the inducement for lads to go 
to the universities after leaving school, instead of to crammers. Thus 
at the present day, special privileges are offered to candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service who may have gone to Oxford or Cambridge, and 
a certain number of commissions in the army are annually reserved 
for undergraduates at these universities. Again, as regards the Indian 
Civil Service, the reduction in the standard for the age of entrance 
was intended to have the effect of bringing up candidates straight 
from school. Most of the great schools of the countiy have readily 
and effectually availed themselves of the opportunity thus offered, and 
special classes for the benefit of candidates for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, andi#aice the English Civil Service has been reorganised and its 
most remunerative posmons thrown open to competition, for that also 
have been set on foot. But as yet there is nothing to nudee one think 
that the crammer’s occupation is likely to disappear altogether. The 
spirit of the age is favourable to spocialistS and experts, and the 
crammer is simply an educational practitioner who has made certain 
examinational requirements his particular study, just as the medical 
^ specialist has concentrated bis thoughts and experiences npO%a single 
Twety of disease. 
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Th« faiA, however, remi^ne, that rnnob haa been done towarda 
bringing the corricalam of the great schools of England into harmony 
with the reqniroments of special public examinations instituted 
by the State. It is an attempt at organisation, the success of which 
we cannot expect suddenly io witness, an honest effort to provide that 
valuable and important machinery of which before we had nothing. 
In other respects, too, there m^y be seen signs of the endeavour to 
secure something like uniformity in our system of higher education. 
The two universities have instituted an examining board which, on 
payment of a comparatively small fee, is willing to test annually the 
proficiency of the pupils of every school that cares to enter into an 
arrangement with it. Success in this examination is accepted by the 
authorities of Oxford in lieu of passing the Little-Go examination. But 
BO far as the universities are concerned, this is oply one of many 
proofs which they now afford of their anxiety to adapt themselves to 
the altered conditions of the times. Nor are the colleges idle: they 
are altering their statutes in the direction which the commissioners 
may probably recommend, are endowing new professorships out of 
tlieir funds, and have, in some cases, abolished clerical restrictions in 
the case of their headships. Already, too, they had done more than 
tills. In 1858, local middle-class examinations were established, con* 
ducted by members of Oxford and Cambridge, and entitling those who 
passed in them to the degree of Associate of Arts. Since ^en several 
colleges, both at Oxford and Canibridgo, have given scholarships and 
exhibitions to the most distinguished of the succeseful candidates iu 
these provincial tests, as on inducement for them to go to the uni* 
versity and reside. Ten years later, tlie scheme of unattached students 
was adopted, and young men were henceforth enabled to enrol them- 
selves members of the university without being members of a college. 
The scheme was recommended on its earliest introduction by motives 
of economy, and has since proved wonderfully successful in practioe. 
The colleges themselves have done much to help this attempt ; they 
have, in many instances, opened their lectures to unattached students, 
and they have been frequently willing to receive such members of this 
body as cared to enter themselveu upon their books on excep- 
tioxudly favourable terms. As the universities have done much to 
adapt their distinctions to the necessities of practical life^y founding ^ 
new examination schools iu suchtsubjects as modern bist^ and law, 
physical science, and theology, so the colleges have increased their 
educational efficiency by combining their tutorial staff for collective 
instruction. • 

Far outside their own geographicid limits, from one end of Great 
Britain to the other, bo^h universities are doing a great edi^catioiml 
work. The university extension movement is gaming grou&d daily. 
As by the middle-class examinations boys who had not the ehesme of 
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Bidored upon the piblic school level. . Those fiew seats of learning 
owe their rise partly to the immense development of the middle class 
which has been witnessed of late years, partly to the extension of 
the competitive examination system. It is this competition which has 
had mnch to do with the efforts at reform made by the authorities of 
our older public schools, and with the attention given to mathematics, 
modern languages, and physical science. 

For some years after the institution of army entrance examinations, 
and the apjdication of the competitive s} stem, either in a free and 
unrestricted or a modified form, to the Civil Service, both at home 
and in India, the entire work of the preparation of candidates for 
these ordeals was in the hands of privaU tutors, better known by the 
generic name of crammers/’ A “ modern side ” had indeed been 
instituted at many public schools, in which special attention was given 
to modern languages, mathematics, and physical science. But the 
work in these departments was generally done in a perfunctory 
manner, and the experiment during its earlier stages was only partially 
successful. The crammer was the recognised and necessary supple- 
ment to the schoolmaster. Boys w^ho were destined for the army 
were systematically idle at school, because they knew, or confidently 
hoped, that they would be able to make up for their idleness by six 
months’ or a year’s work under the crammer’s auspices. The tendency 
of this state of things was to establish an extremely undesirahlo divorce 
between the public schools and the public service ; the effects of this 
divorce still rem'ain, though in one or two ways the attempt has been 
made to remove them, and to increase the inducement for lads to go 
to the universities after leaving school, mstead of to crammers. Thus 
at the present day, special privileges are ofiered to candidates for the 
Indian Civil Hervice who may have gone to Oxford or Camliridge, and 
a certain number of commissions in the army are annually reserved 
for undergraduates at these universities. Again, as regards the Indian 
Civil Service, the reduction in the standard for the age of entrance 
was intended to have the effect of brii'ging up candidates straight 
from school. Most of the great schools of the country have readily 
and eflectually availed themselves of the opportunity thus offered, and 
special classes for the benefit of candidates for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, and^mce the English Civil Service has been reorganised and its 
most remunerative positions throve open to competition, for that also 
have been set on foot. But as yet there is nothing to make one think 
that the crammer’s occupation is likely to disappear altogether. The 
spirit of the flge is favourable to specialists aud experts, and the 
crammer is simply an educational practitioner who has made certain 
e\Rmmational requirements his particular study, just as the medical 
Fpo< irilif<t bar concontri^tod his thoughts and experiences upo%a single 
vaiiely af dislj**^ ^ 
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Tbe fact, however, remains, that mnoh has been done towards 
bringing the cnrricalum of the great schools of England into harmony 
with the requirements of special public examinations instituted 
by the State. It is an attempt at organisation, the success of which 
we cannot expect suddenly .to witness, an honest effort to provide that 
valuable and important machinery of which before we had nothing. 
In other respects, too, there m^y be seen signs of the endeavour to 
secure something like uniformity in our system of bighqr education. 
The two univeraities have instituted an examining board which, on 
payment of a comparutivoly small fee, is willing to test annually the 
proficiency of the pupils of every school that cares to enter into an 
arrangement with it. Success in this examination is accepted by the 
authorities of Oxford in lieu of passing the Little-Go examination. But 
so far as the universities are concerned, this is oply one of many 
proofs which they now aftbrd of their anxiety to adapt themselves to 
the altered conditions of the times. Nor are the colleges idle: they 
are altering their statutes in the direction which the commissioners 
may probably recommend, arc endowing new professorships out of 
their funds, and have, in some cases, abolished clerical restrictions in 
the case of tlieir headships. Already, too, they had done more than 
this. In 1858, local middle-class examinations were established, con- 
ducted by members of Oxford and Cambridge, and entitling those who 
passed in them to the degree of Associate of Arts, Since then several 
colleges, both at Oxford and Cambridge, have given scholarships and 
exhibitions to tbe most distinguished of the successful candidates in 
these provincial tests, as an inducement for them to go to the uni- 
versity and reside. Ten years later, the scheme of unattached students 
was adopted, and young men were henceforth enalfled to enrol them- 
selves members of the university without being members of a college. 
The scheme was recommended on its earliest introduction by motives 
of economy, and has since proved wonderfully successful in practice. 
The colleges themselves have done much to help this attempt ; they 
have, in many instances, opened their lectures to unattached students, 
and they have been frequently willing to receive such members of this 
body as cared to enter themselves upon their books on excep- 
tionally favourable terms. As the universities have done much to 
adapt their distinctions to the necessities of practical life.by founding 
new examination schools in suchtsubjects as modern history )and law, : 
physical science, and theology, so the colleges have incret^ed their 
educational efficiency by combining their tutorial staff for ^oolleotive 
instruction. • * 

Far outside their own geogi'apbical limits, from one end of Greftt 
Britain to the other, both universities are doing a great edocational 
work. The university extension movement is gaining groufid daily. 
As by the middle-class exauiiuations boys who had not Uie pi 
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.going fu Oxford and Gambridgo had it placed within their power to 
gain a certificate of academic excellence, so Oxford and Ga,mbridge 
have brought their harmonising influences within the reach of those 
whose schooldays have come to a premature close. In almost every 
great town of England there are lectures, given periodically by 
graduates of high standing belonging to one or other university, not 
merely in Latin and Greek, history, philosophy, and literature, but in 
political economy, and the various branches of physical science. 
The course of lectures on these subjects is followed by examinations ; 
nor is it an unknown thing to find a Sheffield or Birmingham artisan, 
clad in his working dress, who has gained an Oxford or Cambridge 
certificate in political economy. 

In the new alliance established between English schools and uni- 
versities by me^s of the examining board, of which mention hss 
already been made, indications of an efibrt may be observed on the 
part of schoolmasters — for it was to the schoolmasters as much as to 
the university authorities that the new scheme was originally due — 
to secure for themselves a more accurately defined position. There 
are, indeed, two features especially prominent in the relations which 
have been developed during the last few years among schoolmasters 
as a body on the one hand, and in schools in their connection with 
the universities on the other. The schools have been increasingly 
putting themselves into a sort of clientship to a university ; school- 
masters have more and more been organising themselves with a view 
of attaining something like uniformity in their educational systems, 
send the power of making their voice heard in scholastic matters 
generally. The periodical conferences of head-masters have been one 
importaht step iiT this direction. These meetings are now about four- 
teen years old, and in 4he last five or six years assistant-masters have 
been admitted to them. Further progress along the same line has been 
made, and the idea has been realized of holding educational congresses, 
open to all teachers and examiners of first and second grade schools, 
and to all professors and teachers of the universities. Much work 
has also been done by the College of Preceptors — an association of 
whicli the mm is to prove the quality of teachers, principally in 
middle-class schools, and which grants diplomas to schoolmasters 
who have not been at universities, after they have been specially 
examined^, the theory and practice of education. It also gives 
certifica4;es to schoolmistresses. These examinations have been held 
half-yearly since 1854, and between two and three thousand teachers 
of both classes are now annually submitted to them. Delegates of 
the college also examine entire schools. The distinguishing feature 
of the body, however, is that it exists for the benefit and instruo* 
lion of the teachers themselves. Education is studied, and lectures 
^are ^vbn on education as a science and au art. For a long 
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time the college "^has been endeavouring to obtain registration by the 
Government for teachers in public and private schools. This would 
virtually amount to a legal enactment that no person should be 
accepted as a teacher who does not possess a certificate from some 
recognised board of examiners. 

On all sides the complaint is made that our supply of middle-class 
secondary schools is defective alike in quantity and quality. One 
remedy, that suggested by Mr. Alatthew Arnold, is an organised system 
of State inspection snch as now exists in our primary schools, and, 
by means of the new university examinations, in some of our public 
schools as well. To hope that this would cure the evil is perhaps to 
expect too much from the machinery of inspection. No doubt the 
condition of things recorded in the reports of local delegates of the 
University of Oxford, as existing in our grammar schools and others, 
is sufficiently unsatisfactory. ^‘The results of thes^matriculation 
examinations,” write the delegates, prove that tdr education of 
boys is very inefficient in English schools ; that their ignorance is by 
no means confined to classical subjects, but is equally marked in 
mathematics,” Hence the inference is that there is need for a 
superior authority to interfere on the behalf of the middle-class 
parents of England, and that this can only be done by a Minister oi 
Education sending forth his inspectors to see how the work of educa- 
tion is carried on, not only in the ease of the clever boys who get to 
the top of the school, but of the many who are allowed to drop behind 
and to do no real work at idl. Let it be granted that the facts are as 
they are described to be, and that the parents are quite right in 
attributing them to the unsatisfactory teaching in the middle-class 
schools of the United Kingdom ; does it follow tha^ the cure is fresh 
legislation and more school inspection ? 

The report of the Endowed Schools Commission drew attention to 
many instances of systematically careless and impcifect teaching in 
mid^o-class schools. The public did not, however, require to master 
the contents of all these volumes to know that some of those who had 
embraced the profession of education bad no educational zeal, taste, 
or capacity. Sometimes the pedagogue was an extremely agreeable 
specimen of the English clergyman and gentleman, fond of society, 
fond of shooting, a capital conversationalist, perhaps something of an 
aesthetic dilettante. He took an active part in the local ci^icket club, 
and was a leading spirit in a resuscitated toxopholite society. He 
was one of the most delightful persons in the world to fill a vacant 
place at a picnic party, and he had an abundant repertory of songs, 
which he sang with great feeling and judgment. But in an evil hour 
for himself and others he had taken to schoolmastering. When be 
was elected to his position by the governors — the present gbvemingv 
bodies bad not then come into existence — the school was fairly well- 
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to-do. There were plenty of day-boys, and a considerable nnmber of 
boarders. Nothing more than management, industry, and energy 
were wanted tp perpetuate its success. These were attributes pos- 
sessed by neither the new head-master nor his wife. Socially l^ey 
were each of them great acquisitions. There was nothing in the 
world for which the pair were less adapted, however, ^an the 
drudgery, or slavery as it seemed to both of them, of perpetually 
having the responsibility of boys on their hands. The result, of 
course, was'that which might have been expected. The school went 
down, the boys learned nothing, were plucked in every examination 
for^ which they presented themselves, and finally the head-master 
himself considered it advisable to accept a small living. 

Provincial England at one time abounded in such experiences as 
these. Frequently the schoolmaster was something more than a man 
of pleasure — was really a scholar, or had a pretty turn for physical 
science, or ariffieology, or metaphysics. The unimpeachable character 
of the pursuit did not, in practice, much mend matters. The boys 
were neglected, and the fame and fortune of the school began steadily 
to decline. It would be too much to say that such cases as these are 
altogether unknown at the present da3% They are certainly much 
less common than they were, and equally certainly it is very much 
easier than it was for the ordinary parent to procure a sound training 
of the higher sort for his boy. Of cours(^all ground for the complaints 
of indignant parents is not removed. The doubt is whether it is 
necessary or desirable to attempt to remove them by Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is, and it will remain to the end of the chapter, just as 
impossible to improve unsatisfactory schools and bad systems of 
teaching — or systems of teaching which are in reality no teaching at 
all-^off the face of the earth by adding to the army of school inspec- 
tors at present scattered over the sur&ce of the United Kingdom, as 
to eradicate criminal propensities from the minds of the lower classes 
by indefinitely reinforcing the ranks of police superintendents. There 
are two kinds of school inspection, the direct and indirect. The latter 
is,, or should be, quite as effective as the former, and may be enforced 
in all cases in which the former does not exist — that is, in every kind 
of school which is a grade or two removed above the primary school. 
There are the Oxford and Cambridge middle-class examinations. 
There are^the periodicaj examinations conducted by members of a 
regular staff of University examiners, which secure, as has been 
explained above, for the successful candidate immunity from the 
ordeal of ** Besponsions ” when he has matriculated. There are 
inuumerable examinations for Civil Service appointments, commissions 
in the army, Ceylon writerships, scholarships, and exhibitions at the 
diff^irent seats of learning in the United Kingdom. Now, each one of 
really does the duty of an indirect school inspector, and if the 
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pnront wishes to have presumptive and, as he may fairly regard it, 
almost positive proof of the efficiency of any school, be has only to 
find out what its representatives, in other words its pupils, do in their 
public trials. Here are data on which any parent can base his judg< 
nient, and they are data available to all who care to havp access to 
them. The standard is one by which no schoolmaster will think it 
unjust that the merits of his school should be gauged. Occasionally 
he may be afflicted with an exceptionally stupid set of schoolboys ; 
but the doctrine of averages holds good, and in the Igng rnu the 
dullness and cleverness of schoolboys bear the same mutual pro- 
portions. 

The truth is, that it is the parents themselves who decide how 
much education is to be given to the boys, and of what kind. Money 
will do much, hut there are certain things which it is not to he wished 
that it should do. It is not, for instance, to be desired that the pay- 
ment by the father of a.sum, very likely a considerable sum, of money 
should relieve him of the obligation of personally ascertaining what 
progress his hoy is malting, and what are the influences, mental and 
moral, under which he is growing up. 

If the subjects taught at school are tabooed at home, on the ground 
that they are of little practiciU utility and do not pay. is it likely that 
a boy will work hard at them ? These are the questions which the 
proposal of insj^ectiou for grammar schools very naturally suggests to 
scboolrnastors. Says a schoolmaster: ‘‘A. parent consulting me a 
few days ago about his son, a hoy of some ability, hut very much 
afraid of exertion, concluded by saying, ‘I don’t* want my lad to 
grow up a fool, hut I don't care for him to work very hard. It is not 
necessary, for he will have plenty of money.' ” Well may the school- 
master ask, “ Whom would an inspector blame for tllis hoy's ignorance 
and backwardness ? " The parent above rofern d to probably belonged 
to that class of parents who send their boys to school not so much 
to learn as to make acquaintances. The purely social mission of 
school life is often enlarged upon in the present day by parents before 
hoys to a very ill-ad cised extent. And though we hoar more about 
education now than at any former period, it must always he remem- 
bered that there is much in the spirit of the age which is distinctly 
anti-studious. To play in the University Eleven, or to row in the 
University Eight, carries with it more of popular prestige than to have 
won a liailiol or a Trinity fellow^iip. • 

The general pnnciples on which the great English public schooto 
may be described as being administered are, flrst, that of recognising 
and organising the natural tendencies of boys ; and,«secondly, that 61 
appealing to their good feeling and honour. Each of those piinciples^ 
finds its expression in what is called the monitorial or the prefectc^l 
systam. This system is really one of government by the governed^ 
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Audi aa perfected by Br. Arnold, is t&e distmgaishing feature of onr 
public schools. It is, we are told, natural and inevitable that big boys 
should control small ones, and an organised system prevents abuse of 
this control. Again, it is part of education to learn to rule. And 
farther, it is a waste of power not to utilise the governing instinct of 
the senior boys for work which they can do as well as, or better than, 
paid masters. We thus have three distinct lines of discipline ; first, 
that of the head -master ; secondly, that of the assistant-masters; 
thirdly, that of the boys. It is impossible to put down fagging by 
any laws. Homan nature prompted strong boys to exercise an autho- 
rity which was very often despotic over the weak. The question, 
accordingly, with which schoolmasters were confronted presented 
itself as one of regulating this authority among boys in such a way as 
to prevent its degenerating into bullying, and to establish some com- 
pensating principle to that of might is right.” Hence our school- 
masters have ofiicially recognised fagging by the one or two upper forms 
of their schools. In this manner they have to a great extent succeeded 
in turning possible and probable bullies into actual disciplinarians. 
The head-master officially acknowledges the jurisdiction which the 
bigger boys have over the smaller, and in return for this sanction, the 
bigger boys are held by the head-master responsible for the moderate 
exercise of their powers, and by way of further reciprocity, pledge 
tht/mselves to promote order and discipline throughout the school. 
This system has no doubt certain disadvantages. Boys, it may be 
argued, do not choose their leaders on the same principle as head- 
masters choose th’oir prefects ; there is, thus, a danger lest the deposi- 
tary of the delegated authority of the head-master should not be 
identical with the wielder of the actual authority among his school- 
fellows. Again, il is contended by some critics that the monopoly of 
schoolboy responsibility by a limited number causes the remainder, 
who ore the great majority, to ignore the fact that they have any 
responsibility at all. 

On the whole, however, fagging and the monitorial or prefectual 
power do not work badly at our public schools. Scandals occasionally 
there are, but the worst scandals do not occur in schools where the 
jurisdiction of the prefects or monitors is openly recognised, and where 
fagging is most freely sanctioned, but rather in those schools where 
the limits '^thin which the former is kept and the latter is not allowed 
to exceed are Irery narrow. At Etdn, though the prefectual system 
has not been nominally adopted, the head boy of each boarding-house 
is expected to keep things straight chiefly by setting a good example. 
Sixth-form b(^B generally are trusted to preserve order, and have the 
right to fag. In almost all schools where the monitorial system does 
, exist its representatives are allowed to use the cane. At Winchester 
.a prtiect may cane on his own respausibility, but in serious cases the 
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head boy of the sohool is consulted. At Harrow no grave offence is 
punished, whether by chastisement or othemise, without a meeting 
of the head boys of the hoarding-house and their common approval 
of the steps taken. At Westminster no monitor can cane or punish 
in any way, unless in the presence of and with the approval jof the 
head boy of the house, or of the entire school, according tc the nature 
of the ofience committed. In all cases appeal lies to the head-master. 
No monitor may punish for an offence against himself; the monitors, 
as a body, are formally invested with power by the heaJ-master, and 
promise in writing to act ihitlifully. At Marlborough there is also an 
appeal to the head-master ; two prefects must be present at a caning, 
and the strokes must not exceed twelve. At Shrewsbury no caning 
or imposition is given, except upon the adjudication of the whole body 
of prefects. 

Such, in brief outline, being the English public school system, what 
is its product ? The first thing which strikes one in the schoolboy of 
to-day is that his views of life are much wider than those of the 
schoolboy of earlier times. Ho seems to be much more in contact 
with its actual cares and responsibilities. There is no diminution of 
freshness or of capacity for healthy enjoyment, but he is manifestly 
not without a sense that existence has its business, and that that 
business he will sooner or later be called on to transact. The happy- 
go-lucky temper, the vague belief that all will come right in the end, 
is more or less superseded by an intelligent recognition of the circum- 
stances that how Uiis may be very much depends uppn himself. The 
lad begins of his own accord to discuss the possibilities of a career, 
the chances of schoolfellows who are reading for examinations, or the 
mmts of those who have actually gained appointments. In all this 
one may witness some of the results of the competitive system. If 
competitive examinations had done nothing more than bring home to 
the minds of English boys a sense of the nA^essity for prolonged 
individual effort, they would have done much. They may be some- 
times unfair in their operation, they may often fail to secure for ns 
the qualities which we want, but ^ey have at least not so much^ 
modified as revolutionised the schoolboy’s whole conception of life. 

There are many other agencies tending in the same direction at 
work with the English schoolboy. As competitive examinations for 
scholarships, Civil Service clerkships, for the army and th^ost. have 
opened up to him a novel view of’the responsibilities of existence, so ^ 
have the studies which these examinations involve immensely enlarged 
his general intellectual experience. Modern and ancient history. 
English and French literatpre — ^he looks at these from a standpoint th 
which he was once a stranger. There is, he at last perceives, some 
practical significance in them, and they bear a definite, tangible rdiv* 
tion to the affairs and conduct of life. Nor does the impulse proceed 
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only from above. In many ways the modern English schoolboy does 
a great deal for his own enlightenment. Boy politicians and philoso- 
phers there have alwa 3 rB been, but they have been of the nature of 
portents and prodigies. Till recently schoolboys have displayed, for 
the most part, an indiiferenoe to the history of their own times, as 
it may be learned from newspapers and from conversation. Every 
school and every school bparding-house have now their library and 
reading-room. The boys themselves, though as far removed from 
being prigs as, it is to be hoped, young Englishmen will ever be, have 
their miniature Parliaments, and discuss the public questions of the 
day. Their remarks may not be very edifying, but that such remarks 
are made, and such discussions are held at all, testihes to an educa- 
tional fact of no small value — educational, indeed, in the best and 
truest sense of the term, since the process is the gradual drawing out, 
strengthening, and exercising of faculties which, in the old state of 
things, were alloAved to rust in desuetude. 

The English public school system has become as much a national 
institution as household suffrage or vote by ballot. That it is supposed 
to suit the English character may be inferred from its adoption at the 
newer public schools which are springing up. Jlow strong is the hold 
which universities and public schools together have upon the English 
mind, to what an extent their influences dominate the men who in 
turn are entrusted with the administi'ation of the country, may be 
judged by the following estimate : In the House of Commons elected 
in 1880, 237, or more than a third of the members, were Oxford or 
Cambridge men, while about 200 were public school men, of which 
total close upon a hundred came from Eton, and rather more than 
half a hundred frgm Harrow. 

Nor has female education in England among the middle and upper 
classes failed to make a very perceptible advance of late years. There 
are ladies' colleges, nit only at Cambridge, but in most of the large 
and fashionable towns of the United Kingdom. There is an elaborate 
organisation of lectures of all kinds for female students. There are 
high schools for girls of a younger age, wliere much study is given to 
many subjects. But while in many instances it cannot be doubted 
that the young ladies of the day are gradually developing into intel- 
lectual and cultivated women, we are experiencing some of the dis- 
advantage attendant upon an era of reform at high pressure, and 
female ecmcation in fashionable finishing schools is often far too pre- 
tentious to be sound. We have seen the British schoolboy; let us 
briefly glance at his sister, the English schoolgirl, as we may frequently 
meet her. She'has a considerable acquai]|^ance with text-books and 
manuals. She can answer questions on a host of minute incidents and 
irrelevant details connected with great historical events ii^nd involved 
in salient historical principles. But of the principles or events them* 
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selves, of their connection with what preceded them, and of their 
bearing on what came after them, she has too often no kind of con- 
ception* In the same way she is tolerably well informed as to the 
vegetable and mineral products of different districts in the United 
Kingdom, and it may even be of the various countries of the world. 
That these districts have ever been prominent in the national annals 
for other reasons, that grave political issues have ever been decided 
within them, or that precisely the same Order of things, so far as civil 
and religious polity is concerned, does not obtain indifferently in each 
of these countries as in England, are facts which she does not always 
seem to understand. 

Is it wonderful that the young ladies thus trained ripen into wives 
and mothefis, paragons of their sex very likely, but with intellects 
imperfectly developed, or not developed at all. They have been 
instructed, not educated. No attempt to educate them, save in the 
particular matter of music and dancing, has been made. They have, 
in other words, been crammed with the letter of text-books ; they have 
not been taught in subjects. So long as parents are satisfied with 
this, so long as the examinations to which these young people periodi- 
cally submit — and their success in which is cited by the lady principal 
of the school as conclusive proof of the excellence of her establishment 
—proceed upon their present method, are mere tests of bouk-leiirning 
and not of general intelligence, such will continue to be the case. The 
worst of it is that there are few counterbalancing advantages to the 
system of which the modern schoolgirl is too fretyiontly the victim. 
Although her mind is not being enriched with philosophical views of 
history, it is not necessarily turned towards the theory and practice 
of domestic management. ^ 

Here this geaieral review of our educational stato may close. It 
has necessarily been little more than a mere summary of leading 
poSftts ; it has been the narrative of changes in the course of accom- 
plishment quite as much as of reforms actually achieved. It has often 
revealed tendencies rather than results. The key-note of the entire 
system, whether as applied to teachers or to taught, is organisation ; 
better provision for the pupils, more effectual guarantees that the 
schoolmasters shall be competent for their w'ork, and shall have the 
opportunity of proving that competence to the public. In this work 
of organisation, so far as it has affected the higher educatif^ through- 
out the country, the University* of London, it should be sdid, has 
taken a great pert. It stands in relation to University College and 
King's College as the University of Oxford or Cambridge stands to 
Balliol or Trinity, and its degrees are academicalljr as valuable as. 
those of Oxford and Cambridge. 

It is, indeed, with education as it is with the question of labour 
and capital, or of pauperism, or of oo-operatiou. The system is not com* 
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plete> the different duties to be performed by its component parts are 
not yet determined, the connecting-link between these different parts 
does not always exist. On the o&er hand, what was once a void is 
now filled by complex and more or less successful machinery. The 
law ensures to every subject in the United Kingdom a certain modicum 
of education ; it does not guarantee that every boy who deserves such 
promotion, or who is capable of profiting by it, shall rise, by a series 
of gradual ascents, to the highest academic training ; but supplemented 
as our educational system is by private enterprise and voluntary orga- 
nisation, it renders it exceedingly improbable that such a boy should 
not have the wished-for chance. Something of what we have done in 
the case of our manufacturing industries we have done in the case of 
education. We have economised force. The great mae&ine for the 
improvement of humanity has at last been fairly put in motion. Its 
different parts may not be united so compactly as we shall some day 
see them, and the scale on which its labours are performed may be 
enlarged in the future ; but even as matters are, the masses in this 
country have had the means of self-elevation open**d to them, and we 
know that there is springing up around us a new generation which 
will not be like its predecessors, or which will, at least, have had at 
its disposal advantages which its predecessors never knew. Elemen- 
tary schools, secondary schools, public schools, universities, private 
teachers, private and public societies, are now putting forth their 
utmost efforts, and many of them are working in unity and accord. 
That the fundamental principles of a complete system of national 
education are entirely settled it might be too much to say. It is for 
the future to show whether the State will ultimately recognise the 
duty of supplying^ at the cost of the ratepayers, the children of all its 
subjects with instruction ; whether, in other words, the free school” 
programme will be realised. Finally, it is yet a moot point how 
the compromise between such a system of public secular and prime 
denominational teaching as was embodied in the Education Act of 
1870 will endure. Every public grant accorded to f^nj sectarian school 
for proficiency in non-religious subjects involves the principle of deno- 
minational endowment, and it Las still to be seen whether in the 
course of years this principle will be formally sanctioned or definitely 
condemned. 



CHAPTER XYII. 

THE SOCIAL DEVOLUTION. 

The English Character gradually losing its Insularity — ^Why? — How English Accessi- 
bility to Foreign Influences exhibits itself — The ^sults of Closeness and Frequencv 
of Communication between England and France, especially as manifested in English 
Domestic Life — The “ Flat ’* System — Gallicised English ‘Households — Some of the 
Kesults and Dangers to be expected from this Emancipation from National Pre^ 
judices — Modern Cynicism — Mctdern Cosmopolitanism — Change in Ideas and Prac- 
tice of Domestic Life — The < >ld Country Gentleman and the New — Society tf. Home 
— Parents and Children — Husbands and Wives — Marriage and Independence — 
Tendency to EVe and Equal Intercourse of the Sexes; how Livoured and illustrated 
by the ifaages of Modern Life — The Fashionable EngUnh woman’s Day — Change in 
the Bearing of Men towards Women — And in Country Life* 

The English character is gradnally losing the insularity that has long 
been the moral heritage of our geographical situation, and is divesting 
itself of the tastes, prejudices, and habits which have been regarded 
as inseparable from the race. The social relations established between 
England and France exist more or less intimately between England 
and other European countries. The summer vacations of the averaire 
Englishman are spent abroad — at French watering«placos, which are 
not more expensive than English, and which have a charm of novelty 
that English watering-places do not possess : in Brittany ; in the 
Bavarian Tyrol ; at the German spas ; under the shadow of the Alps ; 
by the shores, no longer solitary, of the lakes of Switzerland. Or he 
will go farther aheld, and, performing the grand tour on a scale 
worthy of the larger notions of these later days, will traverse a hemi> 
sphere in his arduous pilgrimage of pleasure. He studies life under 
a republic in the United States, or he watches the working of the 
machinery of empire in India ; or he endeavours to mark, by personal 
investigation, the differences between constitutional goven^g^t as it’ 
exists in England and constitutional government as it is transplanted . 
to pur Australasian dependencies. If he is unable to accomplish all ; 
this in a single expedition, he still frequently contrives to leave the,,, 
well-worn Alpine tracks far behind, and sets his face in the direction 
of the Scythian steppes or the snowy crown of Ararat. Not a year 
passes in which adventurous Britons do not achieve feats hitherto 
unattempted> the influence of which is never lost. The t^ames 
of sneh mm as Maegregor, Burnaby, Bryce, Grove, Freal^eid, 
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become the watchword of the rising generation of Englidimen, and 
their exploits the standard of true British adventure. 

It is, however, the intimacy between England and France the effects 
of which are chiefly manifested upon the well-to-do classes of English 
society^ Hitherto international political relations have been mainly 
conflned to diplomatists and statesmen actually in office. It was a new 
experience to find gentlemen who sit below the gangway, or on the front 
bench onthd Opposition side of the House of Commons, exchanging visits 
with members of the French Chamber of Deputies, l^r is it only the 
increased space and attention given to French affairiKn the English 
newspapers which cause a growing section of newspaper readers to 
take as much interest in the debates in Paris as in those at West- 
minster, and to understand, perhaps, scarcely less about them. A 
practical experience of the conduct of parliamentary business in the 
Chamber of Deputies has ceased to be conflned to a limited number 
of those whose business it is to lead and enlighten English public 
opinion in the press ; and many a man who a few years ago would 
have had no other object in a trip to Paris than to eat dinners, visit 
theatres, or see the races at Chantilly, fluds himself impelled to pick 
up what he can of French political knowledge by witnessing French 
political institutions actively at work. 

The consequences of all this meet ns in England at every turn. 
English theatrical managers go to French dramatists for their new 
pieces, just as B.jmau playwrights went to Greek. Our daily way of 
life is largely accommodated to French practice ; our bills of fare are 
drawn up in the French language. In some instances our servants 
are French, Swise, German, or Italian. The ** flat ” system, borrowed 
from France, has now existed on a considerable scale in London 
daring twenty years, and is in great and growing favour. In the course 
of a few years the rents of flats have doubled. Victoria Street, West- 
minster, is about equally divided between the offices of parliamentary 
lawyers, colonial agents, engineers, and domestic dwellings. These 
last consist in every case of flats. The sum paid annually for a suite of 
eight rooms on the ground floor is not less than £250. The drawing- 
room floor commands a still larger sum ; and unless the tenant chooses 
to ascend to the lofty level of the garrets, no set of apartments can be 
jjrocured /n this quarter of the town for less than £150. At Queen 
Anne's'date there has sprung up a* colossal block wherein reside an 
immense aggregate of families. Here attendance and cookery are 
forthcoming as well as house-room, with, of course, a proportiotuite 
charge for both.^ Dinners and other meals may be taken in the private 
apartments of the occupiers, or in the public saloon. The rents paid 
arc flxed at figures which might bo thought prohibitory ; yet few sets 
of rooms ever remain long vacant. No arrangement can be imagined 
more diametrically antagonistic to the tastes with which EngJis^eu 
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arc gt»nerally credited. A flat, it may be said, is merely a ^nse, with 
this difierence, that the rooms are arrasged not on the perpendicular 
plan, but on the horizontal. It also possesses what may well seem 
a great advantage to busy men or women who are anxious to purchase 
the seclusion of domestic life at the cost of as little inconvenience as 
possible. The tenant of a flat is able to compound for all the various 
petty charges incidental to the householder by payment of a lump 
sum. The flats belong to a company ; the company has a secretary, 
and it is the business of that officer to see that* the fabric bf the apart- 
ments of each tenant is kept in proper order, and that no just com' 
plaint remains without attention. There are other advantages connected 
with the flat system of which the English paterfamilias is fuUy as con- 
scious as the Continental. He can leave London at a moment's notice 
with his wife, children, and servants ; or he can take his children and 
bis wife with him, sending his servants on a holiday, secure in the 
knowledge that his abode is hermetically sealed behind him ; that 
there is danger neither from the street burglar nor from the char- 
woman — ^the traditional custodian of the London house when the 
family is out of town — and the strange relatives and unsavoury 
friends whom that person may invite into the drawing-room during 
the period of her occupancy. 

For all this wo are mainly indebted to the force of French example, 
and the new regime suggests the necessity of modifying the conven- 
tional conceptions of the English character. It is not an argument to 
drive too far ; but one is induced to draw from it ^be inference that 
the ice of English reserve is gradually melting, and that the time may 
be coming when the English table d’hote at hotels and elsewhere 
shall seem loss artiheial and strange than, as we have seen, it does at 
present. As it is, we English are now in a transition state. We 
have adopted many of the outward observances of the country which 
is separated from us by the Straits of Dover — French cookery, French 
wines, French art. We have still completely to assimilate some ot 
the qualities of French manners. The attempt to reproduce the 
Oohtin^tal household is not quite unknown in England. In some 
ca .s the effort is an affectation, others it is made from a conviction 
that it is the most effectual way of securing domestic comfort, wdth a 
certain amount of domestic elegance. Englisli servants are not in good 
repute. They are often idle, exacting, thankless, incompeti^ut, waste- 
ful, and dishonest. There are a few English households in wEich not a 
single English servant is kept, and in which, except when company 
are entertained, not a single word of English is spoken. The children 
are taught to prattle French and German in advance of their native, 
tongue. There are German and French nurses, the cook is Belgian, 
the housemaid Swiss, the footman Italian. You have no sooner 
entered the home managed upon such princi^es as these than you 
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find £ng]|^h ways, habits, farnitare, are left behind. The ornaments 
visible are French. The manner in which the furniture is arranged 
is French also. Eminently French, too, are the polished wooden 
floors, the fireplaces, and the decorations in the neighbourhood of the 
fireplace. It is the same at tabic — a good dinner, but not an English 
one. Such households as these are exceptional, but they exist, and 
they illustrate the tendency of the time. 

Naturally there is a rather ridiculous side to this systematic 
acclimatisation of foreign modes. There has been developed a type 
of character confined to no particular age and to neither sex, of which 
^the chief feature is an adventitious aversion to everything distinctively 
English. Such people, having visited the Continent two or three 
years in succession, return possessed by a spirit of profound intoler* 
once for the institutions and ways of their fatherland. They find the 
En^ish theatres temples of dulness, the English press a scheme of 
organised platitudes. They prefer bad French cookery to sound 
English fare. 'Ihey discover that the British breakfast is a barbarous 
and indigestible meal, and straightway they substitute the dojefiner 
& la fourchette.” They patronise French bootmakers and dress- 
makers. They profess a sudden ignorance of the good qualities of 
Gieat Britain. They boldly avow their inability to understand 
British prejudices. This is a social variety which has indeed become 
60 common as scarcely to attract notice. 

Influences more import ant than those which the process of gradual 
and partial emancipation irom English prejudice and habit hasexercised 
upon the English character are at work. Our stage, as has already 
been said, is inundated with comedies and farces of which the motive, 
the plot, and the moral arc purely French. There is no doubt tbat many 
of our ideas of social propriety are as directly of Gallic origin as the 
dramas enacted behind the footlights. French literature, ai^ foreign 
travel, familiarity with the more liberal views of Continental society 
— above all, the influences of the Second Empire— have caused us to 
regard many of our old-world notions of right and wrong, the venial 
error or the unpardonable sin, as ridiculously narrow and oj)Soletely 
puritanical. Especially are these views, as well as their practied 
results, apparent in the relations which nowadays obtain between the 
iexes. The truth seems to be tliat in this matter, as in others, we 
have sha^^en off the constraints which were once accepted in English 
society '^‘without question, or rebelled against with much peril, and 
have not yet learned by practice what are the corresponding or com- 
pensating constraints in foreign society. Further, this kind of cosmo- 
politanism engenders a more or less cynical disbelief in the reality and 
value of many old-fashioned virtues and institutions. We are still a 
nation of patriots ; but what is the result which a systematic habit of 
depreciating the sentiments which lie at the root of patriotism must 
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have upon a patriotic people 9 EngUsh patriotism, too, always 
nurtured by the substance of local attachment* The love of conni^ 
in the abstr^t has been resolvable into definite concrete con8tituei|i|iS 
— ^the love of English institutions, of the principles of English liberty 
and justice, of the beauties in the English landscape, the richness of 
Eughsh woodlands, the varied tints of English hills and English plains ; 
and not only the love of these, but the belief in them as objects worthy 
of admiration, and as objects to be found o^y in our island home« 
This is a truth which English history and which English literature— « 
itself the record and expression of English history — attest. But the 
homage it implies, and the devotion it points to, are they not diminish- 
ing now ? Is it a healthy sign that we should be passing, if we have 
not indeed already passed, from patriotic euthubiasm and self-exaltation 
to a mood of indifierence and disparagement ? English tourists and 
holiday-makers arc apt to cultivate and to know all countries save 
their own. There is even a tendency among the English aristocracy 
to regard England as a country chiefly important because it supplies 
iboir rentals, and furnishes them with good shooting and the best 
hunting in the world. 

The change that has taken place in the English view of life is not 
confined to a mere extension of the horizon of our daily experience, 
to a large toleration oi the stronger and the alien, to now modes of 
thought, and to fresh topics of con\er8atiou. The domestic life of 
England has undergone a complete metamorphosis, for the nation is 
only an aggregate of households. Modem society ts possessed by a 
nomadic spirit, which is the sure destroyer of aU home ties. A section 
of the English aristocracy pass their existence in ^ perpetual round 
of visits. They flit from mansion to mansion during tho country- 
house season ; they know no peace during tbe London season. They 
seldom endure the tranquillity of their own homes in the provinces 
for more than a month at a time, and then they temper their rural 
solitude by a succession of visitors from tho groat city. Existence 
for the fashionable and the wealthy is thus one unending whirl of 
excitement, admitting of small opportunity for the cultivation of the 
domestic afiections, no time for reflection, or tho formation of those 
virtues which depend upon occasional intervals of seclusion and 
thought. ^ , 

Here and there in some out-of4he-way corner of the country may 
be found a survival from the old school of country squires, who is 
logarded with only an antiquarian interest by his descendants of 
to-day^ He is not a great landlord ; he is what, in the present age 
of immense fortunes, would be regarded even as a poor man. He bM 
a rental of some four thousand a year, he has never speculated, and 
he is content if he can transmit this fortune, not largely augmented 
but not dimmished^ to bis son. His whole being is absorbed in his 
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iMsreSyliis farms, his teuatts, aod his dependents* He lives among his 
own people, and the thought has never occurred to him that he might 
l|^nd half his time elsewhere. Thirty years ago he took his eldest 
l^y to Eton, and on the occasion of that memorable event he accepted 
the hospitality of a friend and contemporary, a fellow of the royal 
foundation. But vrith this exception he has not once slept away from 
home in the course of those three decades. Well stricken in years, he 
is still hale And vigorous ; he can walk over several miles of his own 
ground in a day, and is fully equal to longer excursions on the back 
of bis stout, sure-footed cob. The life w^hich he leads now is the life 
which he has always led, not that necessitated by the infirmity of 
years, but the result of circumstances and custom. When he was 
twenty years younger ho had as little taste for protracted absences 
from homo as he has now. He remained w^here his lot had placed 
him and his forefathers before him, and he was content. He is hos- 
pitable, and knows every family in the county. If you visit him you 
will meet none but country folk, unless it bo the friends whom bis 
sons have brought with them from London. The hospitality, meted 
out with generous hand, is there for all to enjoy. But with the 
exception just named, the company is the same as regards its general 
composition as that which congregated there a century ago. And 
the talk, too, is purely old-world talk. The young men, fresh ixom 
Pall Mall clubs, or Temple chambers, or regimental messes, may 
discuss some of the events and scandals of the hour — ^what is doing 
at the theatres, What will be the next political combination at West- 
minster, what the next elopement in Mayfair. Such gossip as 
this only brings into stronger relief the themes which furnish the 
staple of the general talk ; and as you sit and listen to the two sets 
of speakers by turns, you begin to realise that they are separated 
from each otW by the gulf that divides two eras of our social 
history. 

Compare now with this specimen of a bygone age the English 
squire a la mode^ opulent commoner, or peer, whether he is or is 
not in the front rank of the territorial aristocracy. He has inhe- 
rited a fine estate, possibly more estates than one, and he takes a 
pride in it or them. He has travelled much, been round the world, 
andT on his return to England went into the army, just in the same 
way that a few years ewier he went to Eton or to Oxford. Or he 
may have lived among more stirring scenes. Instead of having passed 
ten years in the Guards, and been a great campaigner in London, he 
may have seen active service in India and in the Crimea. But he has, 
as he calls it, settled down now. He is a keen sportsman, and he is 
^something of a scientific fanner. He breeds and is an excellent 
judge of stock of aU sorts. He has indeed a passion for cattle, 
and has been known to give as much as £4,000 for a shorthorn. In 
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a word, he has all the tastes and knowledge of a eonniry gentleman, 
and that is what he calls himself. Bat the country house of which he 
is proprietor probably does not see him for more than two or three 
months out of the twelve, and never for more than two or three weeks 
at a time. There is always business, social, political, and financial, 
or some pleasure scheme as urgent as business, which requires his 
presence in London. He spends a week in November at the fine old 
place which he has inherited, and then the t]j^ought strikes him that " 
he will take the train to the capital and see a theatre or two. London, 
it is true, is conventionally empty, but there are sure to be acquaint- ' 
ances at tHe club. During the season he is, of course, in London more 
or less continuously. There is an occasional run across to Paris, and 
when the season is over, there are Goodwood and Cowes, and a little 
Continental trip. Before settling down for the winter he braces his 
system and invigorates his family by a fortnight at some English 
watering-place. This brings him to the first mouth of winter, and he 
beguiles the period of his duty as country gentleman by the reception 
of a series of guests from London. But be docs not neglect the county 
society, and, indeed, in spite of his nomadic existence, looks closely 
after his affairs, and exercises a general and real supervision over 
everything. Ho is a good landlord and, when he is at home, a good 
neighbour. His peculiarity is a constant and insatiable desire for 
change — change, that is, of scene, for of the same companions he 
never seems to weary. The truth is, that for those who live, as it is 
called, “ in society,” there is but one society all the \Wld over, abroad 
or at home, in town or in country. A modern coimtrjr^ house is prac- 
tically the same as a Loudon house transplanted to a park girdled 
with trees and hills, and commanding extensive views of rich level 
meadows. The men and women a^'e the same who met each other 
daily a few mouths ago in Rotten Row, at the opera, at dinner-parties, 
receptions, public balls. It is conversation, for the most part, in 
which those who do not live the same life can feel small interest and 
take no part. It is not provincial chatter, but it is local and personal, 
the locality being London, and it is not readily comprehended by the 
provincial neighbours who happen to be present. 

The influences of the time are not favourable to domesticity, and in . 
our progress towards cosmopolitanism the^taste for the family life 
which was once supposed to be the special characteristic of England ' 
has to a great degree been lost. The claims of society have con- 
tinually acquired precedence of the duties of homo. The heart of the 
modern mother may in reality yearn with the same fondness as of old , 
towards her offspring ; but she does not permit herself, or events do not . 
permit her, the same opportunity of indulging it. She has her own 
portion to assert in the great world; she has the, ambition her 
husband to remember and to advance. Society has become the ifetish 
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before which women prostrate themeelves, and the mothers who 
used to live for their children now live for their acquaintances. 
This tendency and this resolve act — as they cannot fail to act — as the 
solvent of household ties and domestic obligations. Neither father 
nor mother would allow that parental duties were neglected, but they 
might confess that they were vicariously discharged. They would 
urge apologetically the multiplicity of their social engagements, and 
the imperious necessity of attending to them. They would proceed to 
assure you that all which human care could do towards seeing that 
their children enjoyed every advantage had been done; that they 
inquired in the most searching manner as to the chara^er of the 
nurses and governesses whom they engaged, and always impressed 
upon their sons the paramount necessity of keeping out ot scrapes — 
** Do as I say, not as 1 do ’* — and maUng desirable acquaintances at 
school. All this may bo true and creditable enough, but it rests on 
the assumption that a parent can satisfactorily delegate to tutors or 
governors the sum of those duties which he owes to his child. The 
natural outcome of this is that the fashionable parents of the present 
day have little more than a mere superficial acquaintance with their 
own children. If this acquaintance is not cultivated early, it cannot 
be cultivated late. If the father or mother does not invito and train 
the confidence of the son or daughter when the quality of truthfalness, 
which with children is an instinct, has not been abused or blunted, it 
will not be won in after life ; and if a son or daughter make shipwreck 
of his or her future, the parental grief, however deep, aod the disap- 
pointment, however sincere, will not get rid of the heavy responsibility 
which this negligence has entailed. 

There are other points at which manifestations may be observed 
of the change the domestic system of England is undergoing. The 
ultimate guarantee, the sole, sure condition of domestic unity, is the 
identity of interest between husband and wife. Conjugal fidelity has 
not in times past been confined to this country, and the sanctity of 
the marriage tie has not been an oxclusively English notion. It is, 
however, a notion on which a very rem.irkable degree of emphasis has 
been laid in England. It is impossible to deny that the relations 
between husband and wife often show an increasing laxity. Here, as 
in other things, we have qualified our native views by comparison 
and contkust with French examples* The very phrases by which, in 
the French vernacular, marriages of different sorts have long been 
spoken of, have become naturdised in the English language. !]^ 
flirtations of girihood are perpetuated or roprcduced in what Was 
once the staid and decorous period of matronhood. Nor is it merely 
that such things are ; they are conventionally recognised as existingi 
»and when recognition has beeii once won for a hot or a custom, it m 
pracUcally obtained a social sanctioUf 
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Marriage is, as it vrill oontione to be^ the, grand aim in life of every 
yoang Englishwoman ; it is only the theory of marriage which has 
been altered. The central idea, the very type of marriage with the 
English girl used to be — with ^tens of thousands of English girls is 
still — Thorne. But in the higher strata of society girls marry in a large 
'proportion of cases, not that they may become wives, mothers, mis* 
tresses of households, but mistresses of themselves, and are often 
goaded to marriage by a sense that a fashionable mother finds them 
inconveniently in the way. An establishmeut, horses ahd carriages, 
dresses and jewellery : these, of course, are ends which need no 
justification. What we are now chiefly concerned wi%i8 the acc pted 
ideal of uxorial independence. The mere command of money is indeed 
a fascinatingly novel experience to most English girls, and it is pro* 
bable that a more liberal supply of pocket-money than is given, even 
to the daughters of wealthy parents, would do ^em no harm. As it 
is, girls in this position in life are apt to get into debt, and debt 
means the indulgence of improvident and extravagant habits. But 
many English girls have other tastes than the simple and perfectly 
legitimate pleasure which the anticipatory control of pocket-money 
gives. They are fond of paintings, of art, of playing the hostess, of 
admiration. It may be, if their temperament is of the severer kind, 
they are fond of politics, literature, or science. In any one of these 
oases the wife speedily creates for herself a little world of her own, 
in which the husband only figures as an occasional visitor. 

Even when the spirit of feminine independence a{tor marriage does 
not assume quite so emancipated a form as this, it very often asserts 
itself in a manner comparatively new to English society. The accep- 
tance gained by the rite of fi\ e-o’clock tea is the s}nnl)oI of the 
ascendancy of the softer over the sterner sex. The incense of 
knightly worship easily blends itself with the fragrance which the 
delicate china cups exhale, and the world, touched at the sight, 
admits the propriety of the homage. The increased popularity of 
garden-parties, water-parties, and those al fresco banquets which 
retain their original name of picnics; of Uydo Park as a lounge and a 
promenade ; of such pastimes as lawn tennis and croquet — indeed 
croquet anywhere survives ; of Hurlingham as an afternoon resort 
daring the season; of the Orleans Club, whether in its Twickenham 
or its London honse, as a meeting-ground for ladies an<l ^mtlomen ; 
of the exhibitions which the past iwo years have witnessed, and which 
will be repeated during the next two years, at any rate, in South 
E^easington, are all indications of the undoubted tendency to multiply 
as far as possible the opportunities of reunion, friendly or forinal, 
between women and their ootnal or potential admirers. 

The daily life of a modem English girl or matron — ^it makes litUa 
difbre&ea which, for the former will be duly chaperoned, and as to 
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latter, her husband has his owe affairs to attend to — ^in the full swing 
of the London season, will show something of the extent to which we 
have cast off the old-fashioned restraints, and the perseverance with 
which we vrar against the shyness that has long been the Briton's 
reproach. There is the morning’s ride in the Bow from noon to two. 
AU London is there, and it is a sight unique in the world. But, if 
you are a stranger, you should have a cicerone who is tolerably trust- 
worthy and omniscient. The beauty and tho splendour of the b>*ene 
you can admire without' such instruction. The trees, London trees 
though they are, are masses of well-grown greenery, and grateful 
indeed is the s^de they afford under the July sun. The footpaths, 
which have the%on rails on the one band, are lined with shrubs ard 
flower-beds on the other. The rhododendrons have not yet lost their 
bloom. There is the scent of roses in the air, the perfume of 
mignonette, and now and ai/ain you catch tho aromatic odour of tlio 
fir-trees lightly blown on the summer air. Hyde Park adds to its 
attractions as the most entertaining promenade in the world nil the 
charms with which succossi\c landscape gardeners have been able to 
enrich it. There are not fewer than ten thousand men and w’omcn on 
the paths which fringe the ride, alternately gazing at the beauty of 
flowers and herbage, and at the dazzling variety of the human panorama. 
Every nation may say that it is represented. There are ambassadors 
from every civilised kiiigdora in existtnee, attaches taking their 
morning ride before the diplomatic tcdls of the da}\ begin. India and 
Japan send their contingents to the equestrian airay— dapaneso who 
have come from k home already Anglicised to acquire the finishing 
touches of an English education, and Hindu youths who have 
defeated English ^undergraduates on llieir own ground. There are 
pretenders to foreign crowns, mounted on st(‘(‘ds as faulty as their 
own monarchical claims ; and tlicrc are foreign merchants — Greeks, 
Armenians, Spaniards, Italians — careering on horses which arc the 
most perfect specimens of their kind that money and breeding can 
procure. Many members of the two Houses ( f the English Parlia- 
ment are there too, not a few men of business, uioro of pleasure, 
and more still who are both. There are ladies of every age, posi- 
tion, degree of beauty and virtue, rank, circumstance, and position 
in life — fair girls to whom Ibe wlioie sctmc is a novelty, and one 
fraught with an excitement liaif painful, half bewildering ; girls on 
whom it is beginning to pall, and who go through the whole thing 
mechanifally ; mere happy children scampering and exercising their 
ponies. 

As our imaginary heroine enters the Bow she is not alone, and 
before she has gone half a dozen paces sb^ falls in with a phalanx of 
friends o^nboth sexes. A walk gi\es place to a canter, and then a 
canter to a walk. And so with gossip and exercise the morning passes 
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away, and the lady on whom we are in attendance tarns her horse’s 
head towards home. There, in all probability, one or two early 
visitors have already come, and the chatter of Rotten Row is 
exchanged for the precisely similar chatter of the luncheon-table. 
Afterwards may come an hour's pause, unless indeed there is some- 
thing to be done before five-o'clock tea is served, and the hour 
for the evening’s drive in the Ladies* Mile arrives. Very possibly, 
however, some engagement has been formed for the afternoon, and 
lunch is little more than well over ere th^ world again claims the 
presence of our ideal dame or demoiselle. It is, perhaps, one of the 
Saturdays on which the tournament of doves is held at Fulham, 
and a drive thither has been arranged on the box-seat of the coach 
of an amateur hut eminent whip. Two ladies and three or four gen- 
tlemen are the complement of passengers, and llurliiigham is their 
destination — a spacious enclosure fenced round by trees, with tents, 
pavilions, and a semicirciibir ring of spectators. There are the traps 
from which presently the blue rocks, strong of wing and hard to kill, 
will be let loose. There are the noble sportsmen, and there beyond 
is the knot of betting-men engaged in mukiug their books, and laying 
or taking the odds with the noble sportsmen. In a few minutes busi- 
ness will commence, and you will hear nothing but alternately, or 
simultaneously, the inarticulate murmurs of polite talk, the successive 
cracks of the guns, and anon the hoarse roars of the gentlemen of the 
bettiug-ring. 

Theoretically this advance wdiich we have made in the direction of 
a system of social intercourse between the two se\es, conducted, as 
nearly as may be, on terms of complete Ofjuality. may be considered 
an improvement. But the ecpiality is not yet ei^irely established ; 
the process is not without certain hitebes and awkwardnesses, and* 
some of the evils of a state of transition have to disappear. The 
liberty is still a little now, and it may be that the iloep draughts of it 
which are taken are a trifle too powerful for our as yet unseasoned 
social system. Intoxicated with a sense of their recently acquired 
privileges, the emancipated victims of outward restraints may be led 
to extravagances and extremes which they should be careful to avoid 
wheu they know better what it is not to wear the yoke. If social 
scandals are more common now than was once the case, it must be 
attributed, charitably, not to the new systejn, but to the i'q^t that the 
system is new. When the novehy is worn away so will bo the peril, 
and young men and maidens, rocovering the conventional balance, ^ 
wUl exhibit only the fair side of the social revolution. • 

One more contrast between the social life of the ^ftesent and of the 
past remains to be noticed. Society seems to have pronounced sen^. 
tence of perpetual exile upon repose, A country house of the altere^l 
type, as has been said, is but a London bouse, with a change of natural 
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environmetit and pnrsnits. Tet there was a time when the country- 
house season was really a change from the life of the London season^ 
and the finest ladies and gentlemen consented for some months in 
every year to lead a genuine country life. Nowadays nobody lives 
in the country. The tranquil count^ existence which people were 
once not ashamed to enjoy after the London season, and which many 
enjoyed all the year round, is as extinct as the Plesiosaurus or the 
Pheenix. One must look to the novels of fifty years since if ono wishes 
to form a notion of th|§ vanished and most peaceful regime : of the 
comparatively simple fare, the rationally early hours, the general 
repose of the house and of its inmates, the absence of all dissipation 
except an occasional dinner-party of a sort that would now be voted 
provincial, a picnic one week and a garden-party the next. These 
were the days in which the country gentleman was satisfied to fulfil 
the duties of that station to which it had pleased 6od to call him, 
when he took a patriarchal interest in parish politics, and concerned 
himself with the afibirs of the whole country-side. He may have been 
in the habit of passing three weeks or three months in London. Hut 
ho shook off the dust of Babylon long before ho planted his foot on 
hifi estate in Arcadia ; and as for the smart parties and the big shoots 
of these latter days, he would have shrunk from the very idea of them. 
It is the ago of exaggeration, and the battues are as Brobdignagian as 
ibe weapons with which the quarries are slain are precise. The sport 
of destruction is compressed into a few weeks or days, according to 
the capacities of the estate. The birds brought home are reckoned 
not by the few modest brace, hut by the hundred or thousand head. 
Of these just enough are kept for ihe house-par^. The rest are 
packed off to the poulterer, and so it comes to pass that game which 
Vas once a very rare luxury, is now bought and sold like beef or 
mutton. One of the consequences of the new order of things is that 
the habit of despatching presentation boxes of game is becoming anti- 
quated. Place, in imagination, by the side of the sportsman of the 
period at the conclusion of his day's campaign — with the birds and 
hares that have fallen before his breechloader piled up around him — 
his ancestor. It is only from paintings of the old school that we can 
4 get an idea of the spori of the old order. There, depicted on some 
pleasant canvas, is the country gentleman of the pre-centrol-fire epoch, 
with his single-barrel lying behide him, resting under a tree and gazing 
with a look of triumph, that is probably reflected in the faces of the 
two chubby boys at his side, upon the Wd-won spoils of a laborious 
day, A couple of hares, two brace and a half of partridges, a pheasant 
or two if October 'nas come, and an odd rabbit make up the total. Bnt 
then these have been in many cases stalked, and before the gentleman 
in the picture bas picked up his partridge he has walked many a yard, 
peitaps many a mile. Now there is no picking up at all, and every- 
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filing is left io fiio beaters. As for the spirit which animates the 
gnnner of to^y, what has it in common with that which filled his 
predecessors, to whom shoofing implied a mastery of the art of venery 
and woodorslt? Bat Nature brings not back tiie Mastodon, nor we 
these times ; and the big shoot has taken the place of the small by the 
same inexorable law as that by which large landlords have swamped 
little ones, and, in business, limited liability companies have swallowed 
np industrial kaders on a modest scale. . 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE STRUCTURE OP ENGLISH SOCIETY. 

Three Elements in English Society — Fusion between the Aristocracies of Birtn and 
Wealth — Kesults of the Process— Patricians in 'J'rade — (fratitication of Democratic 
Instinct and Maintenance of Arist^icratic Principle — 'J'he State of Things thus 
brought about favourable to Plutocracy — Absence of a Xohftsisf in England — ^Results 
of this Absence contrasted with Consequences of its Presence in Austria, &c. — Table 
of English Precedence, and the I*rincipl#*s on which it is arranged — Gradations in 
English Society — New Social Era in England dates from Rtform Rill of 38S2 — The 
Decline of Dandyism — Essentially Solid and Serious Character of the Foundation 
on which English Society rests — How this Fact affects tlie English Estiinate of 
different I’rofessions and Callings — Social Position of Merchants, Stockbrokers, 
Lawj^ers, Authors, Artists, Doctors — Importance of State Hecognitiou and Reward of 
Professional Men. 

In the constitution of English society at the present day, the three 
rival elements — ^the aristocratic, the plutocratic, and the democratic — 
are closely blended. The aristocratic principle is still paramount, 
forms the foundatjion of onr social structure, and has been strengthened 
and extended in its operation by the plutocratic, while the democratic 
instunt of the race has all the opportunities of assedion and gratifi- 
cati^ which it can find in a career conditionally open to talent. 

The antagonism between the aristocracy of wealth and birth has 
long been disappearing. The son of the nowly-cnriched father is 
identified in education, social training, habits, prejudices, feelings, with 
the scions of the houses of Norman descent. At all times there has 
been a tendency on the part of birth to ally itholf with wealth, and it 
would be found upon examination that for the greater part of their 
princely rentals many a noble English stock is indebted to purely 
commercial sources. Judicious matnmonial alliances have largely 
assisted in identifying the two principles of wealth and birth. This 
has oontiaued down to the present day, and the consequence is that 
though English society may be divided into the higher classes, the 
middle classes, the lower middle, and that vast multitude which for 
the sake of cony,enience may be described as the proletariat, the feud 
between the aristocracy of lineage and of revenue is almost at an end. 
There are typical country gentlemen in the House of Commons and in 
society, but the country interest is na longer the sworn enemy of the 
urban interest. Our territorial nobles, our squires, our roip land- 
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lords great and small^ have become commercial potentates ; our mer« 
chant princes have become country gentlemen. The possession of 
land is the guarantee of respectability, and the love of respectability 
and land is inveterate in our race. 

The great merchant or banker of to-day is an English gentleman 
of a finished type. He is possibly a peer, and an active partner in a 
great City firm ; if ho is not a peer, the chances are that he is a 
member of the House of Commons, He is a man of wide culture, 
an authority upon paintings, or china, or b^xck-lettcr books ; upon 
some branch of natural science, upon the poLtics of Europe, upon 
the affairs of the world. Docs he then neglect his business ? By no 
means. He has, indeed, trusiworthy servants and deputies; but he 
consults personally with his partners, gentlemen in culture and taste* 
scarcely inferior, it may be, to himself ; ho goes into the City as 
punctually as his junior clerks ; and when ho returns from the City 
he drops for a few minutes into the most exclusive of West-end clubs. 
His grandfather woukf have lived with his family above the counting- 
house, and regarded a trip to Hyde Park as a summer day’s journey. 
As for the descendant, his town-house is in Belgravia or Mayfair. 
He occupies it for little more than six months out of the twelve, and 
during the rest of the year lives in his palace in the country, takes a 
keen interest in the breeding of stock, the cultivation of the soil, and 
the general improvement of his property. There is, in fact, but one 
standard of ** social position ” in En^and, and it is that which is 
formed by a blending of the plutocratic and aristocratic elements. If 
it is realised imperfectly in one generation, it will*be approximated 
to more closely in the next, and thus it will go on till tho ideal is 
reached. • 


There is a rush just now equally on the part of patrician and 
plebeian parents to get their sons into business, and noblemen with 
illiKslrious titles and boasting tho most ancient descent eagerly embnice 
any good opening in the City >vhich may present itself for them. It 
is perhaps the younger son of an earl or a duke who sees you when 
you call on your broker to transact business ; it may be the heir to a 
peerage himself who is head partner in tho firm which supplies the 
.middle-class household with tea, puts a ring-fence round tho pai'k of 
the Yorkshire squire, or erects a trim conservatory in one of the 


villa-gardens of suburban Surrey. It may .also be remarked that an 
institution which is tho great obj^t of menace and attack on the part 
of the radical reformers of the ago has greatly 
together the various parts, sections, and interests of the 
and at the same time that it has dispersed the aristocratic Ql 
proved to be a distinctly popularising agency. Primogenira^^^ 
Bulwark of an hereditary nobility, is one of the guarantees of tlie" 
allianc^Jbotween the upper and the middle classes which has con- 
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, tributed to givo ns the social stability that other nations have lacked. 
Imagine primogeniture abolished, and the French system, as a possible 
alternative to primogeniture, adopted — an equal division of property 
among the various members of the family. The distinction between 
elder and younger brothers would disappear. Most of the sons of 
our great landlords would have a competency, and as a probable eon« 
sequence they would combine together to form an anti-popular and 
exclusive caste, would intermarry to a much greater extent than at 
present, would cease to^go forth — since the necessity would cease-— 
into the world to make their fortunes, and would erect a hard and 
fast line of demarcation between classes. 

If wa look at polite society in England as an entire system we shall 
find that it differs in one very important respect from polite society in 
certain other countries and capitals of Europe. It has a nobility, but 
it has not, and it has never had, a noblesse. The peerage and the com- 
monalty are the only two political orders into which the State is legally 
divided, and among us all men who are not peers are commoners* As 
it is now, so it has been throughout the whole period of our constitu- 
fional history. Speaking of England in the middle ages, Macaulay 
uses language which with little alteration might well be applied to 
England in the present day. ** There was,*’ he says, a strong 
hereditary aristocracy, but it was of all hereditary aristocracies the 
toast insolent and exclusive, {t had none of the invidious character 
of a caste. It was constantly receiving members from the people and 
constantly sendii^ down members to minglo with the people. Any 
gentleman might become a peer. The younger son of a peer was but 
a gentleman. Grandsons of peers yielded precedence to newly made 
knights. The dignity of knighthood was not beyond the reach of any 
man who could by thrift and diligence realise a good estate or could 
attract notice by his valour in a battle or a siege. It was regarded 
as no disparagement for the daughter of a diike, nay, of a royal duBs, 
to espouse a distinguished commoner. Thus Sir John Howard (the 
historian should have written Sir Robert Howard) married the 
daughter of Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. Sir Richard Pole 
married the Countess of Salisbury, the daughter of George, Duke of 
Clarence. Good blood was, indeed, held in high respect ; but between 
good blood and the privileges of the peerage there was, most fortu- 
nately for<^ur country, ne necessary connection. Pedigrees as long 
and scutcheons as old were to be fo&nd out of the House of Lords as 
in it. There were new men who bore the highest titles. There were 
untitled men'^wqll known to be descended from knights who had 
broken the Saxon ranks at Hastings and scaled the walls of Jerusalem. 

^ There were Bohuns, Mowbrays, and De Veres, nay kinsmen of the 
hou.:^ of Plantagenet, with no higher addition than that of esqum, ana 
VTith no civil privileges beyond those enjoyed by ever^ jnd 
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shopkeeper/** Hence in this country there was never established a 
barrier between the patrician and plebeian sections of the community* 
such as that which grow up and still in some measure exists on the 
Continent. With the exception of the peers themselves* whose privi- 
leges belong to them as hereditary legislators and councillors of the 
Crown, the second has always been in all substantial things on an 
equality with the first. And even as regards merely honorary dis- 
tinctions, the line which separates them is slight and.evanWent. 
Between the son of the younger son of the gfeatest duke in the land 
and the son of a successful trader no titular distinction whatever is 
recognised. In the whole of tho three kingdoms there are only sixteen 
or seventeen hundred persons, from the premier peer to the junior 
baronet, who are in possession of heredilaiy dignities ; while abroad, on 
the contrary, “ foreign counts and barons — to use a familiar phrase — 
are numbered not by hundreds, but by hundreds of thousands.! With 
us no *Uitlo of courtesy” — ^that is, no title which, being neither a 
peerage nor a baronetcy, is enjoyed by anybody as the son or daughter 
of somebody else — is capable of transmission by inheritance, or can 
consequently endure for more than a single generation. It is, no 
doubt, customary to accord to tho childitn of tho sons and heirs- 
apparent of dukos, marijuises, and earls tho same style and designation 
as they would have if their fathers instead of being nominally were 
really peers. It is also usual when the sons and heirs-upparent of 
dukes, marquises, and carls die before tlicir fathers, leaving sous, for 
those who so become the heirs-apparont to their gsandfathers to be 
assigned some inferior titles belonging to tboir grundf.ithei\s, which may 
or may not be the same as those formerly assigned to their fathers. 
But such prolongations of “titles of courtesy” are* strictly confined 
to the lineal course in which tho peerages they are attached to are 
destined to descend. Wliilc on the one hand the absence of per- 
petuity in honorary dLstinctions divests English society of much of 
the exclusiveness characteristic of society on tho Continent, on the 
other hand it exacts lor them while they are in existence the mo«*t 
rigid and jealous obser\’anco. In our Indiau em])ire, tho dominion of 
Canada, and some other of the colonics, perbonal precedence, in so 
far at all events as local rank and station are concerned, has been 

abolished, and in them, as in Franco and Italy, ollicial precedence has 

• • 

* HiaUny of England, vol. i. pp. 37, 38 l 

t "The ChWalier F. do Tapies, iii his work <La Franop pt IMnglptprrp,**’ save Sir 
Bomard Burke, "Htates that iu Kuwa there .m* ti\o hundipd thousand nobles;^ that 
" Austria numbpra two hundred and thirfy-niiie thousand */' that " Snain in 1780 reckoned 
four hundred and sovoutv thousand and that Kraiioc Indore 17n0 iiad tiireo hundred 
and sixty thousand, of whom four thousand one hundred .mil onts^ were of the fftictsaiia 
noblea^e* The Ulster Kin^-of-Amj * jj^ves the number <»f persons w ith transniiaalble OOh 
in the United Kingdom as one thousand six hundred and thiity. But he adds that thsin 
are antoiw as some two hundred Oiouband "who are nobles in the t'onliueutal seaaa id 
the Uiim/^MathiniiBoanees Ana^f ul, AnecdoUtlf and Ilukrtc^ p, 112. 
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been introduced in its place. Precedence in Bussia is military and 
bm*eancratic ; in Austria, Spain, and Germany, mUitary and personal ; 
while among ourselves the considerations by which it is determined 
are partly personal and partly official, although the former are far 
: more numerous and influential than the latter. In England the 
homage paid to the aristocratic principle is, in fact, still as genuine 
in spirit, if it is not so severe in form, as it used to be in Austria, 
once the aristocratic country of Europe par excellence. Within the 
Austrian emperor's dominions there existed, and continues to exist, a 
great hereditary noblesse : the titles of prince, count, and baron in the 
masculine or feminine gender being transmitted in perpetual succession 
, from the father to both sons and daughters. Society, in the approved 
' sense of the term, was thus, so to speak, a close corporation absolutely 
unapproachable by all who lacked in their cradles the requisite creden- 
tials of position. Neither ability, nor worth, nor great political power 
and eminence furnished an adequate claim for promotion to the highest 
level. Within its sacred limits official rank was of course recognised. 
But it was never permitted to supersede or to supply the want of the 
distinctions of birth. So far was this formerly the case that until 
recently even the Austrian Piime Minister, if he had been bom out- 
side of the charmed circle, was not admitted to certain select cere- 
monies of State. It used to be said that the Princess Nicholas Ester- 
hazy, the daughter of that grande dame, the late Countess of Jersey, 
%a8 excluded from several privileges in Austria for no other reason 
than lhat her great-grandfather was Mr. Child, the eminent banker. 
But even if there had been no Mr. Child in the way among Lady Sarah 
Tilliers’ ancestors, her marriage with Prince Nicholas Esterhazy could 
only have been “'morganatic," although of course valid enough. The 
Esterhazys of Galantha were once a reigning and are now a mediatised 
house, and can match in full and complete matrimony with the mem- 
bers of other reigning or mediatised houses alone.^ It is for a similar 
reason that the wife of Prince Edward of Saxe-Wolmar, the sister of 

*** A mor^natic marriage is a marriage perfectly legal between a member of a reigning 
. or of a mediatised family and one not of a reigning or mediatised family. By thS 
marriage the wife is excluded from the family name, arms, and title, and the children, 
thougli legitimate, lie under the same disabilities, and are incapable of inheriting or 
transmitting a right of succession to the titles, sovereign privileges, and entailed posses- 
aions of the family. They are entitled merely to whatever may be settled on them by 
eontraet. AM the houses which held directly and immediately of the Holy Roman Empim 
at its break up, and which had then a seat aMd voice among the Herren in the Iriet, am 
either still reigning or mediatised. They ore all considered on an equality as to blood, 
and an emperor of Austria may, if he please, choose an empress from among the 
Bendneks, Fuggers,<,Platen-Walmodens, Warm brands, d:c. In Germany moiganadc 
marriages are called’ also left-handed marriages, because at the nuptial ceremony tlw 
left hand is riven. The word morganatic is derived from the fact that the wife onlv 
receives a gift on the morning fdter the nuptials.’’— Burke, Bminiseenees Anees^lf 
AnecdTioI, md Historic, p. 243. Sir Bernard Burke adds to these remarks a ** catnlogue 
M the mediatised princes and counts of the Empire, in which the name el 
V of Galantha will be found.” , 
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the present Duke of Bichmond, is formally described as Coantess of 
]>ornberg, and that Prince Victor of Hohenlohe assumed the designa*^ 
tion of Count Gleichen when he married the sister of the late Marquis 
of llertford, who could not become Princess Victor of Hohenlohe. 
Neither in Austria nor in Germany is this a mere matter of etiquette* 
It is a matter of law, affecting the succession to great estates, and 
even to sovereign authority. Where the question is simply one of the 
proper number of ‘‘quarters” — that is, d' “noble” descent in all 
directions for a certain number of generations^the punctiliousness of 
earlier times has almost entirely disappeared.* If a lady of high 
rank, the wife of a man occupying a distinguished position, should 
now suffer heraldically from the unequal marriage of one of her pro- 
genitors, it would no longer operate as a bar to her admission to court 
— that is to the society of the great world — even without the special 
grace of the Emperor. And there are also many other instances of 
marked exception in our day to the primitive exclusivoness formerly 
prevalent in Austria. 

In English society the chief fundamental fact is, as already indi- 
cated, the absence of a vohlesc^e — a fact which has its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages, and which has probably a deeper and wider 
effect on our national character than is generally supposed. The 
highest society in Austria is, perhaps, oven now more agreeable to 
aristocratic Austrians than tlie society which most nearly corresponds 
to it in England is to aristocratic English people. It is, in fact, a kind 
of family party on a largo scale — a magnified edition of the patrician 
cliques and coteries the majority of whose members are bound together 
by the ties not only of acquaintance and community of tastes and 
sympathies, but also of relationship in one shapo or another. There 
is, consequently, just that absence of restraint and reserve in the 
“ great world ” of Austria which might bo expected where the pos- 
sibility of encountering any “ doubtful person ” is out of the question. 
In England, where the antecedents of many of those who are admitted 
to the “ best society” are obscure, and where the connections between 
the families of the peerage and the commonalty are infinite and 
invisible, it is natural, and it is right, that considerable caution should 
be exercised. Hence, in a great measure, the proverbial reserve for 
which English men and women are celebrated. As it is impossible to 
tell exactly who any given persqn may he* or to whom related, bo 
there is a tendency on iho part of the many aspirants to social station* 
if not to affect kinsmanship, at all events to pretend to b^timaey with 
personages of rank and importance. Comparative stmngors addressing 
one another can never feel quite sure of their ground, and are apt to 
be a little agitated as to their respective positions. The prospeorouB 

B Tha “ SeiM Quartiers onn^ist of a dewant from nixteen great-jcreat-grandpamiita^ 
all eutitlad to boar a ooat of armii, which imuUes nubiUiy ” all over the C<»i(toeAU 
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into vrhoBB family the belt to a dnkedom marties will pit>- 
bably have near relations who belong to the lower stratmn of the 
iat/irgeoide. These strange contrasts and associations are impossible 
in snch a country as Austria, where outside ** society'* there is seareely 
any distinction between the bouigem and his footmen, just as inside 
** society ** in England there is practically no distinction between the 
man who was the day before yesterday in a counting-house and the 
|veer whose pncestors were at Ascaion or Bunnymede. In England 
the wife of a distingmshhd politician or soldier shares the status of her 
husband. Ubi Clodhis ibi Clodia. Where ho goes there she goes also* 
But the wife of an Austrian minister or general who was destitute of 
the qualification of birth would hardly feel aggrieved if she failed to 
receive an invitation to enter the social paradise of the elect, and if 
she did enter it she would almost certainly experience the discomfort 
that arises from strangeness and novelty. 

It is an old saying that the code of precedence which governs 
English society is nolhing more nor less than a system of rank con- 
fusion.” It must be confessed that, having regard to the deference it 
commands, it is by no means Sb free from anomalies, incongruities, 
and omissions as might be reasonably ^sired and expected. It is, in 
truth, like our glorious Constitution ’* itself, the result of graduaf 
growth rather than of deliberate manufacture, and in almost every 
portion of it traces are to be discovered of the occasional and piece- 
meal way in which it has assumed its existing shape. But such as it 
ist it would be a mistake to suppose that it is the product merely of the 
officious zeal and frivolous ingenuity of Eings-of-Arms and Masters of 
the Ceremonies. Its rules and regulations, as the Heralds are fond of 
reminding us, ard part and parcel of the law of the land ; they are set 
forth in &e Institutes ” of Chief Justice Coke, and are explained in 
the Commentaries ” of Mr, Justice Blackstone.’^ In the old time 
questions of precedence came under the cognizance and jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chivalry, over which the Constable and the Marshal 
of England jointly presided. But towards the end of the reign of 
Henry VUI. they were made the subject of express statutory pro^ 
vision, and an **Act for the Placing of the Lords*’ was passed by 
Parliament in 1589. By this statute, which was followed by another 
of William and Mary in 1G89, and the Acts of Union with Scotland 
Imd Ireland in 1707 and 1600, together with certain ordinances of 
James L in 1612 and 161C, the scale of general precedence 
was practically settled as it now stands. But where it has not been 
fixed by parliamentary enactment, as in the statutes already men- 
tioned, and some others creating judicial offices and determining the 
of the holders of them, precedence is a matter wholly within ih^ 
discretion and prerogative of the Sovereign. 

IV., 77* BlsekRtons^ Conment^rUs^ Book X.,clMpi4 hr^ aed adt» 
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tho ** Act jfor ibe Pkdngof the Lords vm based oga aifoient usage 
aod established ciietfm» of *«hioh there are five authentic records 
preserved^ in the Heralds* OoQege, which have been privately pnnted 
by the late Sir Charles Yonng, Garter King-of-Arms** The earliest is 
the ** Order of All Estates,’* issued in 1809 by the direction of Balph 
Nevill, Earl of Westmoreland, Earl Marshal, for use at the coronation 
of Henry IV., and the next is the Order of All States of Worship 
and Gentry,” diiawn up in 1429 for the coronation of Henry VL, 
under the sanction of the Lord Protector Humphrey Plantagenet, Duke 
of Gloucester, and the Earl Marshal John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 
Two others are the ** Orders according to ancient statutes” for ** the 
Placing of All Estates,” by John Ti) tofL Earl of Worctster, Constable 
of England, and the Order of Ail Estates,” by Anthony Widvile, 
Earl Bivers, Constable of Enqland, dated severally 1467 and 1479, 
and both of the reigti of Edward IV. The last, which is particularly 
"referred to by Sir Edward Coke as a ^*record of great authority,” 
is shortly described as the ** Series Ouiiinwi,** and was the work of a 
Commission under Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, appointed for its 
preparation by Henry VII . cither just before or just after his marriage 
in 1486. As evidence also of ** ancient usage and established custom,” 
%8 it was understood subsequently to the passing of the statute of " 
Henry VIII., Sir Charles Young has added to his collection a couple 
of documents to which much weight is attached at the College of 
Aims.t The first is an ** Ordinance or Decree made by the Com* 
missioners of the Office of Earl Maishal of England ior the Precedency 
of all Estates according to their Birth and C tiling,” in 1594, the Com- 
missioners being Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer ; Lord Howard 
of Effingham, Lord High Admiral ; and Lord Hunadon, Lord Cham- 
berlain of tho Household. The bocond is the Boll of the Prooeedingf 
of King James the First from the Tower through London to White- 
hall/’ on the eve of his coronation in 1003, ** ordered by the Lords 
Commissioners for executing the Office of Earl Marshal ” — namely, the 
Earl of Dorset, Lord High Treasurer; the Earl of Nottingham, Lord 
High Admiral;! and the Earls of Suffolk, Worcester, and South- 
ampton. Anybody who takes the trouble to turn to the iutroduo* 
tory portion of Sir Bernard Burke’s or Mr. Foster’s ♦* Peerage and 
Bametage ” wiU discover the combinod effects of these various statutes 
and ordinances duly set forth in the tables of general or ^jocial pro- , 
tOedence,”* one for men and anofher for women, at present in force ^ 
among us. At first sight, probably, tho Somewhat complicated arrange- ^ 

* Orier of JPreeedence: with AnikrtfilUs and Remarks, By Si? Charles G. 

Garter London: lb51. 

t JecM Ordtrf of Fneedenejf, l^nted by Sir Charle** George Young, Garter KInrf- 
ef-Anoa, Not dated, but later than the memoir of 1851. 

t aacond Lord Howaid oi Effingham, Lord Hig) Admiral, bad been OMated 

BUd iA 159C, aad was a Commissioaer on both oocauous. 
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mefitB they are intended to formulate will appear to the uninitiated to 
be deatitate alike of order, design, and eymmetrjr. Bat a litUe exami- 
nation will show that the ** mighty mazo ** is ** not without^ a plan,'* 
and that it has been put together with at least a certain amount of 
regard for definite principle and logical consistency. Two things, at 
ail events, will be made manifest on the slightest and most cursory 
survey of it ; first, that with rare exceptions, official rank is always 
postponed to personal rank ; and secondly, that the extraordinary pre- 
ference which is accords )d to titles of courtesy goes far towards com- 
pensating the possessors of them for the unsul)stantial and transitory 
character of the distinctions they enjoy. Among women official rank 
can hardly be said to exisf^ at all. Neither the Mistress of the 
Bobes, nor the Ladies of the Bedchamber, nor the Ladies-in-Waiting 
have any precedence in virtue of their offices. And the case is the 
same, it may be observed in passing, with respect to the ladies and 
dames of the ** Koyal Order of Victoiia and Albert and the ** Imperiaf 
Order of the Crown of India.’’ The only exceptions are the Maids of 
Honour, who are given the prefix of ^‘Honourable” when they are 
not already entitled to it or a higher description, and are ranked 
^ immediately after the daughters of barons, and before the wives of 
knights of the garter, of knights bannerets made by the sovereign, an j 
of the younger sons of viscounts. Nor do the wives or daughters 
of the great officers of State, of archbishops or bishops, of privy 
councillors or judges, take any precedence which is not indepen- 
dently due to ttjiem on account of their own personal rank, or the 
personal rank of theii* husbands or fathers. And it is only in the ease 
of peeresses in their own right, by either creiiiion oi inheritance, that 
^ women have any personal rank which is not deiivcd from their hus- 
bands or ffithers, save under special grant and concession from the Crown, 
or can transmit any personal rank to their sons and daughters.* But 
the wives of the eldest sons and the daughters of dukes take precc- 
denee of countesses ; the wives of the eldest sons and the daughters 
of maiguises, and the wives of the younger sons of dukes, take pre- 
cedence of viscountesses ; and the wives of the eldest sons and the 
daughters of earls, and the wives of the younger sons of marquises, 

* "Widows of peers and baronets and of knights, on marrying conunonere, continue 
by the etiquette of society, though not bylaw, to retain their titles and precedence after 
a second in.*>rriage with j)ersonfv of inferior rank. At a coronation or other State cere- 
monial widows of peers who have married cofnmoners are not summoned to attend, This 
role was followed at the funeral of the late Duke of Wellington, In society’ll is differentjp 
and the widows of peers, baronets, and knights married to untitled commoners 
generally adher& to the titles acquired by their first marriages, although the practise 1$ 
not derived from rij^t. Widows of * Uonourables,’ who subsequently many eommonem, 
« not sons of peers, are not allowed, even by the courtesy of society, to retain their 
prefix of * Honourable* after such subsequent marriage. Dowager peeresses and baro- 
nets* widows take precedence of the wives of exinting peers and baronets of the same 
creation, from their being senior in the dignity, from their husbands hmdng bm aearsr 
the succesbion.’*— Burke, Mook of JPrmda/icef p. 7. 
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take preoedence of baroftoBdes. Hence among women there are no 
fewer than eight separate categories of persons possessing titles ** of 
courtesy '* merely who take precedence of peeresses, whether in their 
own right or by marriage. Yet in the eyes of the law the former are, 
in spite of their superior rank, to all intents jwd purposes commoners, 
while the latter belong to a distinct order in we State, and are entitled 
to all the privileges of the peerage except sitting and voting* in Par- 
liament. If, for example, of two daughters of a duke onq married an 
earl and the other an es(|uire, the esquire’s wife would take prece- 
dence of the countess, ilut if both of them should happen to comuut 
bigamy, the first would be tried at the Old Hailey and the second 
by the House of Lords. 

In the tables of jirecedcnoe the sovereign and the royal family 
stand at the head, and the royal family includes all the lineal and 
collateral relations of the sovcieign as far as grandsons and grand- 
daughters, and nephews and nieces. But it extends no farther, for 
as hir William Blackstone says “ after those degrees are passed* — 
which as he shows are always to be reckoned from the king or queen 
actually reigning — ‘‘ peers or others of the blood royal are entitled to 
no place or precedence except what belongs to them by their personal 
rank or dignity;’* ^ and thus, for instance, during the present and 
next reigns, if the Priuee of Wales should succeed her Majesty, the 
children of the Buko of Edinburgh or the Princess Christian would 
be placed before all dignitaries of the Church, great officers of State, 
aud peers and peeresses. If, however, Prince Aibert Victor were 
to be the Queen’s successor, they would have no place whatever 
among the royal family. In like manner the Buko of Cambridge and 
the Duke of Cumberland, who are the Queen’s first" cousin and first 
cousin once removed, have now no ascortaiuod position as princes of 
the blood.t By letters patent in 1B05, the stylo or attribute of 


• « Which,” adds Sir William B)ack>tone, " made Rir Edward Walker complaio that, 
by the hasty creation of Prince Kupert to he Duke of Cumberland, and of the Earl^f 
Lennox to be Duke of thiit name, previous to the creation of King ChAtle!»*s second son 
James to be Duke of York, it might happen that their prrAndsons would hai^ precedence 
of the grandsons of the Duke of Yoik.” — CommentariiS^ vol i., p. 'Sir Edward 
Walker was Secretary at War to CImiles I., and Garter Kiii^-of-Arms, aUd one of the 
Clerks of the Privy* Council to Cbarled II. It was nut the Earl of Lennox who was 
created ** Duke of that name,” but Jamas, third Duke ot Lennox in Hrotland, who, in 
1041, was created Duke of Richmond In England. He ^as the King’s kin>T\^n through 
hie grandfather, Lord Dariiley, aud PrincOi Kupert i^.ia the King's nephew. But that 
does not affect the argumeut.— Sec Walker, Hisfonad Discourses^ p. 801. 

t ** When his late Majesty King Oeorf^o II. created his f^randt-on Edward, the aeobnd 
aen of Frederick IVince ot Wales, Duke of York, and referred it to tlie^Hoose of iKirde 
to settle his place and precedence, they certified that he ouaht to h^e place next to the 
late Duke of Cumberland, the then King’s youngest son, and that he might have a seal 
on the left hand of the cloth of estaro. But when on the a< cession of liis present Majesty 
(George HI.) those royal personages ceased to take place us the children, and rankea 
qnly ea the brother and uncle oi the King, they also left their seats on the side of 
dm of Setete; ao that when the Duke ol Gloucester, his Majesty’s second btotheii 
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** Boyal Highness** was assigned to the ohBdren of the sons of any 
sovereign of Great Britam and Ireland, and in virtue of this authority 
Ihe Duke of Cambridge and his sisters are entitled to be caUpd ** Boyal 
Highnesses/’ But the Duke of Cumberland and his sisters are o^y 
the grandchildren of the|pn of a sovereign of Great Britain, and were 
' it not that their father was King of Hanover they would not in 
strictness be royal highnesses at all."*^ Next after the royal fionSy 
comes the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, then the 
I^rd High Chancellor, and then the Archbishbp of York, Primate 
ox England, their several positions being fixed by the Act of Henry 
Vin., for ** the placing of the Lords/’ Here the Lord Chancellor 
^is placed, because at the time at which that statute was enacted be 
was the chief minister of the Crown, as he is still the keeper of the 
principal symbol and instrument of executive authority — ^the Great 
Seal. Afterwards follow in order the Lord High Treasurer, the 
Lord President of the Council, and the Lord Privy Seal, who if they 
are peers take precedence of all dukes, even if they themselves are 
only barons, t Then come the Lord Groat Chamberlain, the Lord 
High Constable, the Earl Marshal, the Lord High Admiral, the Lord 
' Steward of the Household, and the Lord Chamberlain of the Household, 
who if they are peers take precedence of all other peers of their own 
de^e-^ dukes of all other dukes, if marquises of all other mar* 
guises, if earls of all other earls, and so on. Of these great ofSces 
of State those of the Lord Treasurer and the High Admiral are now 


ibis seat in the House of Peers he was placed on the upper end of the earl^ bench on 
which the dukes usually sit, next to his Koyal Highness the Duke of York.’’— filackstone^ 
Ofminmtaries, toI. i., p. 2^. Hence every demise of the Crown deojades the pomtion 
off the collateral relatffons of the sovereign, until in two removes at most th^ altogether 
pass out of the limits off the ro\al f<imiiy, in so far as precedence is conctrried 

* " Ambassadors yi^ld preceaence only to members of the nyal family of the Court 
to which they are accredited, and to the eons and brothers of crowned heads. Foreign 
If inisters and Envoys have no real chum to precedence. The question was raised and 
settled at the Congiess of Vienna in 1815. But of late yearn precedence has been 
^owed them in tills country after dukes and before marquises?’— Burke, £ 0 ^ nf 

t By 31st Hen. VIII. e. 10 it is enacted that " if the Lord Chancellor, Lord Trea* 
aurer, Lord Frerident of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, or CUef Secretary be under tbs 
degree of Baasn of Parliament by reason whereof they can have no Interest to give any 
assent or dIsMt in the said House (of Lords), then they shall be placed at toe upper 
part of the sacks in the midst of the said Parliament Chamber, the one of them abm 
the other, ip order as is above ^hearsed.” Speaking of this statute. Sir Charles Toniig 
says t^t ’’although it refers more particularly to the placing of the Lords in Parliament 
and Conferences of Council, yet it has been held to confer a precedency on the great 
oiheers of State and the Lords temporal and spiritnal, which has been generally Obsttved 
upon all public becasions out of Parliament, and to the extent only thus pceserlbed, hit 
be»n connderod as ilatnining the royal prerogative In regard to precedenoe.” Bnt he 
adds that ” it seems to be the better opinion that the rank of the ^t offioam eiaewhiie 
than U Parliament is not afieoted by their not being peers. In rae Commission forthe 
trud ot ICaiT Queen of Scots (a record of great anthoflty} Sir Thomas BromlqVf Knight^ 
Lord Chan&Uor, is accordingly named nnmedlately after the Aiehbiahop it 
paiy.”— Young, Order qf PrernMno^ p. 19. ” 
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executed by eommieeion, the last Lord Treasurer having been Charles 
Talbot, Puke pf Shrewsbu^, in 1714, and the last High Admiralt 
William Duke of Clarenoe, in 1627, who succeeded to the throne as 
William IV. But no official rank belongs to the Lords ComidisBioners 
of either the Treasury or the Admiralty, although in our days the 
First Lord of the Treasury is always the Prime Minister, and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty is always a member of the Cabinet. The 
offices of Great Chamberlain and Earl Marshal are hereditary. The 
formcf is now held jointly by alternate reigns by BaronesS Willoughby 
de Eresby and the Marquis of Cholmondeley, as coheirs of the 
Berties, Dukes of Ancaster, who derived it by descent from the De 
Veres, Earls of Oxford, with whom it had been from the reign of 
Henry I. The latter is held by the Duke of Norfolk under a grant 
from Charles II. But it had been conferred by Richard m. on John, 
the first Howard Duke of Norfolk, and had been held as of inherit- 
ance by his ancestors, Thomas of Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, younger 
son of Edward I., and tbo Mowbrays, Dukes of Norfolk. The office 
of High Constable of England, which was originally an office by tenure, 
once hereditary in the faniilios of Bohun and Stafibrd, Earls of 
Hereford, and Dukes of Buckingham, is now revived only on the 
occasion and for the purposes of a coronation, the Duke of Wellmgton 
having discharged it at tho coronations of George IV., William IV., 
and the Queen. But the Earl of Errol is hereditary Sgh Constable 
of Scotland, although no speciid place is assigned to him in the general 
scale of precedence.* Another great office, in fact the greatest office 
of all, that of the Lord High Steward of England, iS entirely omitted 
from it, ** because,’* Sir Edward Coke says, in noticing the absence 
of his name from Ihe statute of Henry VIII., it \vas intended that 
when tho use of him should be necessary ho should not endure 
longer than hac vice.*' The High Stewardship became merged in the 
Crown on the accession of Henry Bolingbroke as Henry IV., who 
inherited it with tho Earldom of Leicester and Barony of Hinckley, 
to one of which it was feudally attached from his maternal ancestor, 
Edmond Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster and Leicester and Baron of 
Hinckley, the younger son of Henry HI. Since then It has been 
called into independent existence by special commission only for a 
coronation or for a trial by the House of Lords. The Marquis of 

* " The questioL of tho procedonce of the groat officers of State of XrolaifC and Sent- ^ 
land with meroDce to similar othcors in* England la not provided for in the Aotaril' ' 
tTnion,and has never yet been dehnitely settled, unlexs indeed the placing of the IiMd 
Chancier of Ireland next to tho Lord Chancellor of Oreait Britain at coronitloil ot v. 
King William IV. be deemed a royal settlement of the point "^liprke, Book qf JPrfet^ 
deneOt p. 6.» But at the coronation of George 111 the Lord High Constable of BcoUlOpI 
was plifsed next to the Lord High Conhtable of England, and at the coronation cl 
Gao^ IV, the Lord High Conntable ot Irelandivas placed next to the Lord High Cbth " 
stable of Scotlaad, whojSad precodence as before* The same order was observed at Ai 
aofoaafioa of the Qneen. ^ 
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Anglesey was Lord High Steward at the coronation of George lY., 
and the Duke of Hamilton at the coronation of William IV . and of the 
Queen* In Scotland and Ireland, however, the ofiBce is still heredi- 
toily represented, in the first by the Prince of Wales, who is 
hereditary Great Steward, and in the second by the Earl of 
' Shrewsbury, who is hereditary Grand Seneschal. None of the other 
great offices have ever been inherited in England, and the great 
offices which we have named exhaust the list of those which in any 
way affect tfie precedenp^ of the higher grades of the peerage. ^All of 
them are ancient and many of them are practically obsolete. The 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the Viceroy of India, the Governor- 
General of Canada, the Commander-in-Chief, the Lord-Lieutenants of 
Counties, the Governors of Colonies, Field Marshals, and Admirals 
of the Fleet, together with all other officers of the army and navy 
have no official rank whatever. And as to the Prime Minister, his 
place, if he is a commoner, is according to his seniority among Privy 
Councillors after the younger sons of earls, the eldest sons of barons, 
and such Knights of the Gai'ter as are not peers or are without any 
higher precedence.* 

Among peers there are, as eveiy^body knows, five classes and five 
orders : peers of England, Scotland, and Ireland, Great Britain, and 
the United Kingdom, and dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and 
barons. Peers of England, created before the Union of 1707, take 
- precedence of Peers of Scotland : thus the Duke of Rutland, creation 
1708, ranks before the Duke of Hamilton, creation 1643 ; and Earl 
Poulett, creation* 1700, ranks before the Earl of Crawford, creation 
1898. Peers of England and Scotland and of Great Britain, created 
before the Uniomof 1801, take precedence of peers of Ireland : thus 
the Earl of Malmesbury, crcati<*n 1800, ranks before the Earl of Cork, 
creation 1620, and Lord Ribblesdale, creation 1797, ranks before 
Lord Kingsale, creation 1397. Otherwise, all peefs have precedence 
according to the seniority of their peerages in each degree. Dukes 
take the lead, and are immediately followed marquises, who are 
succeeded by the eldest sons of dukes. Then come earls, the eldest 
sons of marquises, and the younger sons of dukes ; viscounts, the 
eldest sons of earls and the younger sons of marquises.* Here 
the bishops are interposed, headed by those of London, Durham, and 
Winohe8t^.r. Next follow, barons, led by the Secretary of State if he 
is a peer and of no higher degree, and succeeded by the Speaker of 

the House of Commons, the first ** commoner ’’in the United Eipg- 
c 

* What was among the old heralds as "Tiptoft’s Hale,* so named after John 

Tiptctft, Earl of Worcester, and Constable of England, ** because it was o! his devbSng,^ 
provided that the eldest son of every one of a created degree is iangaani the next 
degree under him, but is to take place alter the next created degree, as for example the 
eldest, i^n of a duke, which is the first created degree, is tanpuim a marquis, which lithe 
nioct created degree to a duke, but he Is to take place after a marquU;and so d^n- 
Mipm : Jhmet^c Jumei L yol art 119* . r. . 
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dom. After eereral Houseliold offices which^e now always held by 
peers or the sons of peers with titles of eonrtesy ” comes the Seere* 
tary of State if under the degree of a baron, the singillar standing for 
the plural, and including the Secretaries for the Home, Foreign, ^lo« 
nial, Indian, and War Departments. Then follow the eldest sons of 
viscounts, the yotfnger sons of earls and the eldest sons of barons, 
Knights of the Garter if they are commoners come next, ^oth . 
Pitt and Sir Robert Peel were oiTered the Blue Jliband," and this 
would have been their place had they accepted it. Dunng two cen- 
turies, however, only three commoners have been elected into the 
order, and of them only Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, 
ranked merely as a knight. Of the other two, one — Lord North — was 
the eldest eon of the Earl of Guildford, and the other — Viscount Castle- 
reagh — was the eldest son of the Marquis of Londonderry. Practically 
the Garter has been long restricted not to the peerage simply, but to 
the higher grades of the peerage. Lord Oodolphin, Queen Anne*s 
Lord Treasurer, was the last baron who had the order, and he was 
subsequently advanced to an earldom. * Since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century only four viseounts nave received it; Viscount 
Townshend, from George 1. ; Viscount W^moutb, from George 
HI.; and Viscounts Palmerston and Stratfor^e Rcduliffe, from the 
Queen.* To Knights of the Garter succeed Privy Councillors and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, the Lord Chief Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls, and 
the Lords Justices of Appeal, all of whom are invariably members of 
the Privy Council, and in practice have their precedence among them. 
Afterwards come the judges of the various divisions of the High Court 
of Justice ; bannerets made by the sovereign in ^person under the 
royal standard displayed in open war,’’ and the younger sons of 
viscounts and barons. Baronets are placed next to these, a position 
specially assigned to them by their founder, James I., after along 
and memorable controversy, wherein the baronets claimed precedence . 
of the younger sons of viscounts and barons, and the viscounts and 
barons indignantly repudiated their pretensions on behalf of their 
younger sons before the King and tho Privy Council. t Then follow 
a number of knights, beginning with ** bannerets not made by tlm 
sovereign in person,” a degree which, like that of bannerets made 
hy the soveroign in person,” has been extinct certainly for two, and ' ; 
probably for three centuries.^ But no precedence is given to knights, . n 

^ Twenty-two Howards; tliirteeii Greys, Percys, and Staiilers; ten Talbots and 
DitQUrs; nine Ncvillos, Somersrt», Cecils, Rnssells, and Cavendished^ eight Herberts,."! 
Mannerses, and Spencers; and six Hastingsoe, Clintons, SacKvilles, Lennoxes, nd.^1 
Leveson-Gowers, have been Knights of the Garter since the institution of the erte by^ 
Kdward in. to the present day. ' 

t Selden, TUle9 i^^onot\ Part II., chap, xl., p. 74S~9; and see EtrM and ', 
vol. i., for several articles on the Baronetage. 
beUMet or kidght banneret,** Sir Harris Nicolss says, ** was a knia^ who, 
possessed orvynslderable lands or revenue^ and having distinguished ^ 
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of tbe Thistle cJ^et St Patrick; the only ordere of chivalry 
noticed being the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael and Bt George 
befoire vie arrive at knights bachelors. After which oome Seijeants* 
at-Law and Masters in Chancery, both of whom are virtually extinct, 
who are followed by the Companions of the orders already named, and 
of the Indian Empire, the eldest sons of the younger sons of peers, 
of baronets, of Snights of the Garter, and of knights bannerets, and 
bachelors. Then come the younger sons of baronets and knights, and 
finally the rear is brought up by esquires and gentlemen. But no 
precedence is conceded to the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, 
or Queen's Counsel; to deans, archdeacons, or canons; to the 
sher^ of counties, to members of the House of Commons, to gra* 
duates of any of the universities, or to a host of political and profes* 
sional persons whose official position is sufficiently eminent to confer 
a distinct public individuality on them, although it is not of the highest 
dignity or importance. Hence, as Sir Bernard Burke has observed, 
although our laws of precedonce are as strict as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, they are, as adapted to present times and circumstances, 
very far from being sufficienKy comprehensive.’^^ It is always possible 
indeed for exceptions be made in them, but only if the company in 
which they are made wre willing that it should be done, and at an 
ordinary London dinner-table the adherence to them is very rigid. 
Sometimes they conflict with each other in a rather ludicrous mazmer, 
and a conjuncture is not inconceivable in which, if all of these per- 
sons insisted on their proper precedence, it would be doubtful if any 
of them could eW leave the room. Imagine the Speaker of the 

war, waselevatai to that rank, whereby he became entitled to bear in the field a square 
banner containing hi8*armH, and to command such knights, esquires, and soldiers as he 
had fttmisbed for his sovereign ; so that a banneret was, in tact, the commander of a 
body of officers and soldiers raised by himself nerving under his banner and paid by the 
Crown.** He also says that bannerets could only oe created when the king’s banner 
was displayed, and mentions the picturesque devcription of the ceremony given by 
Froissart in reference to the cases of Bir John Chandos and air Thomas Tryvet. " The 
last time when a banneret was made in England,” Sir Harris Nicolas continues, has 
not been precisely ascertained, but it is Buppo<H>d by some tliat Sir Kalph Sadler (so 
created by the Protector Somerset after the bank of Pinkney, in September, 1947), Imd 
bv others, that Sir John Smith, who we*) knighted by King Charles 1. at the Mttilo 
of Ed^ill, ia^October, 1642, for having rescued the ro>al standard, was the last person 
creahra to tiiat dignity. Unless however. Sir Jfilin Smith’s banner was delivered to him 
by his Majesty with the usual formalities (which is very doubtful) he could not have 
been mato ^ banneret.”— Nicolas, H^stmyofth^ Orders of Kntghikood^ Introduction, 
pp. xmdid.— zliii. It was supposed that Sir ^ohn Ligonier, atterwards Earl Ugonler, 
and Commander-in-Chief, bad been made a knight banneret, because he was knfghted 
under the royal standard at the battle of Dettingen in 1742, and that tho same lionouf 
had been conferred 9 n certain admirals and captains also knighted under the royal 
standard at << Portsmouth and in the camps,” in 1773, 1778, and 1797, and they me 
n^ays styled knights bannerets. But there is not the slightest doubt that whatever the 
lute^pon of the Kii^s Lieutenant or the King himself may have been, they were none 
them created anting more than knights bachelors, and thlt the order of 
twnAfrets may safely be regarded aa altogether extinct 
" 4 JiminisuMtsi AneotSral^ Anecd&taf, and Suiortc, p. 218. 
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HoQse of Commons, a baron, the son of a duke or marqnis, to b^ 
placed in the same apartment,iiand requested to leave it in their rela- 
tive order of rank. The Speaker has place before all commoners ; 
the baron, as a peer, has phce before the Speaker ; the scm of the, 
duke or marquis, who is a commoner, has place after the Speaker, 
but before the baron. The social conundrum here presented for 
consideration may best be left to rare experience perlmps ibr prac- 
tical solution. 

An anecdote is recounted by Sir Nathaniel jV’mxall codceming the 
eccentric Charles Duke of Norfolk, which serves to throw considerable 
» light on the strangely mixed constitution of English society. In 1781 the 
latter, who was then Earl of Surrey, was breakfasting with the former 
at the Cocoa Tree " in 8t. James's Street, when be told him that be 
had purposed at one time to give an entertainment in the year 1788, 
in o^or to commemorate the tercentenary of the creation of the duke- 
dom of Norfolk in the family of the Howards. He added,*’ Sir * 
Natlmniel Wraxall states, that it was his intention to invite all the 
individuals of both sexes whom ho could ascertain to be lineally 
descended from the body of * Jockey of Norfolk ’ (the first duke of 
that name, killed at Bosworth Field).” ** But having already/’ said 
he, discovered nearly six thousand persons spmng from him, a great 
number of whom are in very obscure or indigent circumstances, and 
believing, as I do, that as many more may be in existence, 1 have 
abandoned the design.” This may be taken as an illustration of 
what is always possible in a country where, as in England, a noblesse 
does not exist. It is, however, certain that if the* humblest of tbaT 
Duke’s kindred bad suddenly risen to dibtinction he might have found 
bis way into much the same society as the head of his house was 
entitled to enter, and he would have done so not because he was 
remotely connected with a duke, but because he had established for 
himself a claim to social consideration. 

Bnlject to given conditions, the parvenu in England may associate 
witii peers, even though he feels some constraint in their presence, 
while the son of the panwnu might be the equal of peers — ^nay, very 
possibly bo a peer himself. This free development of sociid promotion 
m responsible for a large amount of petty social jealousy. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dash are a couple whose place by birth is 'a respectable one in 
the great middle class. But they have gradually risen superior to ii„ 
and without legal rank have acquired a valuable prescriptive rank in 
what is called ** boeiety ” par excelUnoe. The husband has inherited 
a fortune, or has made his mark in politics, or ha^ possibly distin* 
guished himsilf in some other way ; the wife is a pmectly well-bred 
Jady, conspicuous for ber accomplishments and tact. They are, there-, 
fore, made welcome in the most select drawing-rooms, and have a visitf 
ing list with which a duchess might be satisfied. But there is no rose 
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Ndthont its thorn, and the social triumphs of this agreeable pair have 
aroused the envy of not a few househcdds which in point of birth and 
worldly circumstance are fully their equals. The Dashes decline the 
invitations which they receive from these worthy persons, and the 
worthy persons accordingly declare that the Dashes are offensively 
elated by their promotion. On the other hand, the Dashes have a 
eonsiderhblc amount of reason on their side ; they are under no kind 
of antecedent obligation to visit houses which are unacceptable to 
them ; they ‘have really,gained a degree of conrifleration in more dis- 
tinguished quarters, with which there is no harm in their being, and 
with which it would be strange if they were not, gratified. This fact 
is not understood in the region which lies outside their world, and if 
they were to enter that region they would find themselves in a 
thoroughly false and therefore more or less disagrees ble position. 

The era of the enlargement of English society dates from the 
' Beform Act of 1832, and if it has brought with it some Contradic- 
tions, anomalies, and inconveniences, it has also been instrumental in 
the accomplishment of great and undoubted good. It has substi^ted, 
in a very large degree, the prestige of achievement for the prestige of 
position. The mere men of fashion, the fops, dandies, and exquisites, 
the glory of whose life was indolence, and who looked upon anything 
in the way of occupation as a disgrace, have gone out ot date never to 
return. Both Brummcll and D’Orsay, the second especially, concealed 
sterling qualities beneath the polished affectation of their exterior, but 
the kind of fame which each of these acquired in his day would be an 
Anachronism and* impossibility now. Before the eventful year 1882, 
there existed a society in England very like the old exclusive society 
of Vienna. The. chief and indeed almost only road to it lay through 
politics, politics being for the most part a rigidly aristocratic pro- 
fession. Occasionally men of the people made their way out of the 
crowd, and became personages in and out of the House of Commons ; 
but most of the places under Government were in the hands of tbo 
great families, as also were the close boroughs, and tbo tendency was 
to fill each from among the young men of biitb and fashion. The 
Beform Bill admitted an entirely new element into political life, and 
threw open the whole of the political area. A host of applicants for 
parliamentary position at once came forward, and as a oonsequenOe 
the social citadel was carried by persons who had nothing to do with 
the purely aristocratic section which had hitherto been paramount. 
The patrician occupants of the captured stronghold, if they were 
somewhat talei^ aback by the blow which had been dealt them, 
accepted the situation, and decided upon their future tactics with equal 
w usdom and promptitude. If the new comers were to be successfully 
0omikoted with, they saw that they must compete with them on the 
uew ground, an4 must assert their power as the scions of no faineant 
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aristocracy. The impulse given to the whole mass of the patriciate 
was immense, and the sum of the new-born or newly displayed 
energies as surprising as it was satisfactory. The man of pleasure 
ceased to be the type to which it was expected, as a matter of course, 
that all those bom in the purple should couform. 

The activity thus communicated directed itself into an infinite 
number of channels, and it has continued operative ever since. 
Many of our aristocrats of to-day are fired by a robust ambition. 
Some take up Btato6man<^hip as the business of their lives, and work 
at its routine duties as if it were necessary to £be support of existence. 
Others, whose tast^^s do not incline them in the direction of the senate, 
write books, paint pictures, or carve statues. Possibly, even pro- 
bably, they are of a theatrical turn, and subsidise a theatre, or even 
manage a company. They go into business, or they dedicate their 
existence to agricultural enterprise. At least they do something. 
Society, in fact, has bidden adieu to its ideal of gilded and inglorious 
ease, and in strict conformity with the spirit of its new departure, 
selects its proteges and favourites upon a new principle. The question 
asked about any now aspirant to its freedom is not only, Wlio is he ? 
or How much has ho a } ear ? but, in addition, What has he done ? and 
W’Lat can be do ? The heroes and lions of society arc not handsome 
young men, ^\ho can do nothing more than dress well, or dance well. 
They are seldom oven those whose fame is limited to the hunting-field 
or the battue. They are men who have striven to solve the secret of 
the ice-bound pole, who have tramped right across the arid sands ot a 
strange continent, who have scaled heights previously deemed inacces- 
sible, who have written clever books, painted great pictures, done 
great deeds in one sh.qie or other. It is surely a considerable social 
advance to have substituted for the exquisites of a bygone period, as 
ideals of life for the rising generation, men who have followed in the 
track of Xenophon, or who have been the pioneers of civilisation on a 
continent. 

Thus it may bo fairly inferred that whatever its lerities and frivo- 
lities, the iouiulation on which English society rests is essentially 
serious, the result of the traditional and pre-eminently English habit 
of taking grave and earnest views of life. Beligion is not now spoken 
of ; what is meant is, that pure enjoyment is not the ideal of the 
typical Englishman in whatever class. Ho t{^kc8 his pleasuieg heartily 
indeed, and with gusto, if bo finde them in his path. Occasionally, aa 
before shown» ho may make the mistake of forsaking the true path of 
his career and following the phantom of pleasure tilleit lands him 
in disaster. These are our failures. The ordinar^Englishman has 
ambitions, social and professional, and ho subordinates all other things 
to them. He is bent npon improving hi« position, or immortalising 
his name. His dominant motive is the desire to ri^, or the resdn- 
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tioQ to io to the otmofit his duty in the epheie of life in which his lot 
has been east. The plan of existence, thus regarded as the great and 
only opportunity for &6 accomplishment of a definite work, acquires 
an energising solemnity. The Englishman may stumble* sometimes, 
but after the fall he picks himself up and pushes on to the goal. 

A hundred illustrations might be given of the development of this 
inborn hational tendency in the march of an English generation from 
the cradle to the giave. At school the boy who does nothing has 
neither popularity nor .respect. He is without any recognised status 
in the little world which is the reflection in miniature of the great 
world to which he will presently be introduced. He may sAne at his 
studies ; he may excel in the cricket-ground or on tb,6 river. The ona 
essential condition is, be must do something if he wishes to have any 
rank or consideration among his equals and contemporaries. This 
destiny pursues him throughout. At college the mere loafer is a 
nonentity ; the reading man or the athlete is a personage. In the 
army no young officer ever yet made a reputation which one of bis 
compeers envied by elegant dawdling. He has devoted himself to 
professional studies, and secured a place in the ranks of coming men. 
Or he has been of a less studious turn, and knows more of the stud- 
book and the racing calendar than of Jomini or Hamley. But he has 
established his reputation in the hunting-field or on the steeplechase 
course, and he has extended or maintained the reputation of his regi- 
ment It is the same whatever the pastime he may have made the 
bi^ppess of his life ; his character will be assessed by the degree of 
earnestness and success with which he has taken it up. 

The gradations of esteem allotted to the different English profes- 
sions are exactly what might be expected in a society organised upon 
such a basis and conscious of such aims. Boughly it may be said 
professions in England are valued according to their stability, their 
remunerativeness, their influence, and their recognition by the State. 
These conditions may partially explain the difference which English 
society draws between the callings of the merchant and the sto^fic- 
broker. Stockbrokers make immense fortunes; but there attaches 
to them a suspicion of precariousness infinitely in excess of that whi^b, 
in some measure, necessarily attaches to all fortunes accumulated by 
oommerco or trade. The merchant represents an interest which is 
almost deserving of a plsu^e among the estates of the realm, and with 
the development of which the prosperity and prestige of England are 
bound up. His house of business is practically a public institutson, 
and the spedalqtive element — the fluctuation of prices and the oncer- 
tiinty of markets — enters as little as possible into it. Merchants have 
from time immemorial been the friends and supporters of mouarshs-^ 
utL\e hbken their place in the popular chamber of the legislature, have 
, been elevated to distinguished stations among the titular aristocracy 
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of the temd. We heve had oot ofily oar merchant^prinees, bat oor 
merohaot-peere and merehant^statesxnen* The oaUing has been recog- 
nised in oor eocial hierarchy td^ oentnries, and if not exactly a hbefal^ 
is an eminently respectable and dignified one. Nor is the mercbanti 
as a nile» so much absorbed in the afiairs of his own basiness as to be 
unable to devote as much time as is requisite to the pursuits of society 
and the afiairs of the country. His operations run in a comptiratively 
equal and tranquil channel, and to bint that he lives in an atmo^here 
ot feverish excitement is equivalent to insinuating a doubt of his 
solvency. It is difierent with the stockbroker, whose social position 
is so quickly acquired that it cannot yet be looked npon as assured — 
whose wealth, though great, has the garish hue of luck and glories 
which jp%y ^sMoIve themselves at any moment into thin air, like 
Aladdin palace, and who himself is popularly supposed to be more 
or less on the tenterhooks of expectation and anxiety from morning 
to night. The merchant drives to his place of business in a family 
brougham or barouche ; the stockbroker drives to the station, where 
he t^es the morning express to the City, in a smart dog-cart, with a 
higb*atepping horse between the shaits and a very knowmg-looking 
groom at his side. 

Such, at lea(>t, is the conception formed b> the public of the two 
men of business, and it indicates not incorrectly the eorrespopding 
view of English society. The BriUsh merchant, as baa been said, is 
very probably a member of Parliament ; the instances in u h.ch stock- 
brokers are members of Parliament at the prebent day^might be counted 
as something less than the fingers of one hand. The hie of the ideal 
stockbroker is one of display; that of thef ideal merchant, one of 
dignified grandeur or opulent comfort. Possessed of a certain amount 
of education, often acquired at a public school, sometimes both at 
Eton and Oxford, the stockbroker of the period has decided social 
aspirations. He makes his money easily, and he spends it lightly in 
procuring all the luxuries of existence. He marries a handsome wife, 
sets up a showy establishment, lays in a cellar of choice wines^ and 
hires a French cook. He has carriages and horses, a box at the opera, 
and stalls at theatres and concerts innumerable. He belongs to one or 
two good though not always first-rate clubs. He has acquaintances in 
the highest circles, and congratulates himself on being in society, j 
But the bliilful experience is not one in which his wife shases. She 
has to content with all the talk, stories, and scandal of society* 
which she hears retailed at her husband's table by the young guards^' 
men and other patrician guests who readily accept i]ji^ ifivitatiems to a 
hotuse where* cook and cellar are both excellent, where the hostess 
and sneh other ladies as may be present are pretty or attractive* 
a conSMuenoe of this, there is a copious stream of male visitmTai 
the resideuee of the fortanale speci^tor in scrip and shares whHe 
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the lord and master of tbe honsehold is occupied in the City. Perhaps 
an uncharitable world begins to talk ; at any rate, the glitter and show 
of the menage acquire a certain flavour df Bohemianism, between which 
and the animating spirit of English society the only sympathy that 
exists is of a purely superficial kind. 

Let as continue to apply the test which has been indicated to other 
dopartm'6nt8 of English professional life. We live in an age the boast 
of which it is that it can appreciate merit or capacity of any kind. 
Artists and actors, poets and painters, arc the much-courted guests of 
the wealthiest and the noblest in the land — to bo met with at their 
dinner-tables in their reception-rooms, and in their counting-houses. 
To all appearance, the fusion between the aristocracy of birth, wealth, 
and intellect is complete, and the representatives of each ^anpear to 
meet on a footing of the most perfect and absolute oqualityT Still 
the notion prevails that the admission, let us say of the painter, into 
society is an act of condescension on society's part, none the less real 
because the condescension is ostentatiously concealed. Nor does the 
fact that artists occasionally not only amass largo fortunes, but con- 
tract illustrious matrimonial alliances, militate against the view. It is 
only possible, where an entire class is concerned, to speak generally, 
and to this, as to every other rule, there are exceptions. Why should 
the rule — always assuming that it is a rule — exist, and what is the 
explanation of it ? As regards painters, there is this to be borne in 
mind : their calling is a noble one ; but in view of the genius of Eng- 
lish society, it lp.bours under certain disadvantages. A vague and 
unreasoning prejudice still prevails against the profession of the artist. 
The keen-scented, emineltly decorous British public perceives a certain 
aroma of social and moral laxity in the atmosphere of the studio, a 
kind ofj^nded perfume of periodical impecuuiosity and muchtobaeco- 
smoke.^This laxity, moreover, is to a great extent a tradition of art, 
which artists themselves do not a little to perpetuate. They are, or 
they afiect to be, for the most part a simple-mindod, demonstrative, 
impulsive, eccentric, vagabond race, even as Thackeray has drawn 
them in his novels. As a matter of fact, many, perhaps most of them, 
are the reverse of this — shrewd, hard-headed men of business, with 
as clear a conception as the most acute trader of the value of twenty 
ehillings. But social verdicts are based for tbe most pa^on general 
impressiens ; and the popular view of tbe painter — speal^ljl now, as 
always, of the guild, not of any individual member of it — ^is that the 
calling which ho elects to follow lacks definitiveness of status, and 
that it is not 'bal^ulated to promote those serious, methodical habits 
which form an integral part of the foundation of English society. 

Ifthis sentiment were to be exhaustively analysed, it would be 
found that there entered into it considerations which apply to other 
professions. Solicitors, general practitioners, and even illnstrions 
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physiciana in the daiily intercourse of society labour tinder nearly the 
same disadvantages as artistsG It is therefore natural and logical to 
ask what is the social differentia of this group of professional men ? 
It is to be found, unless we greatly mistake, in the fact that they are 
each of them in the habit of receiving money payments direct from 
those with whom they consort nominally on a footing of social ^quality , 
All professional men make their livelihood out of the public in some 
shape or other. The only thing is that some of them, receive the 
money of the public through an agent or middleman, and that others 
do not. A barrister has no immediate pecuniary dealings with his 
client. An author has no immediate pecuniary dealings with those 
who read his books or articles. A beneiiced clergyman is indepen- 
dent of his congregation for his income. Artists, solicitors, surgeons, 
dentists, physicians, are paid by fee, or they send in their account 
and receive — or at least look for—a cheque in settlement. But this 
is exactly what a tailor, a wine merchant, a butcher, a grocer, or any 
other retail dealer does. Thus we arrive at the conclusion that what- 
ever the social disadvantage at which artists and the rest may find 
themselves, it arises from precisely the same cause as that which 
exists in the case of persons who derive their income from occupations 
which can in no sense be called cither liberal or learned. 

To pass on to two of the conditions which, at the outset of this 
argument, were loosely enumerated as tests of professional dignity. 
The sphere of the intluence exercised by artists, as by actors and 
musicians, is necessarily restricted within comparativdy narrow limits^ 
Neither great paintings, nor good acting, nor musical masterpieces 
exercise a very appreciable power on our everyday life and the 
conduct and current of atfairs. A fine picture makes a stir in the 
* artistic world ; but it docs not mould the thoughts, or ' regulate the 
aspirations, or inspire the mind of the world outside. Excellence m 
the performance of a loading character in a clever play is the theme 
of much conversation in society; but it is impossible to say tba%: 
iufiucuce attaches to the merit thus displayed. The sentiments to 
which the actor gives expression on the stage may produce a deep 
result, aud have before now given an impulse to movements which 
have almost culminated in revolutions. In the same way, the language 
with which the singer accompanies the melody may convey the most : 
profound, the most tragic effects. But in each of these cases Tt is the , 
author, the dramatist, or the poelf who speaks, and the actor or the ' 
singer, so far as the sentiment to theelicitiug of which he^ contributes : 
his share, but only hjs share, is concerned, is littWmore than ^ 
organ which the soul of literature Spires, and through which it speaks* 
lu S scarcely less degree it may be predicated of the professions of the . 
solicitor and the doctor that they are without those opportunities ef ^ 
moving the mind of ^e^tliiuking public in any ^ven direeUon* A 
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pbj^eiAiif vAxo i$ a great atiibority in hie consolthtg^room, acquired a 
coi^sji^erable position ; and from the pedestal of that position he may 
apeak with ihe certainty of being listened to on manynon-<^profes8ionid 
aahjeots. But he has not gained this authority as doctor. A solicitor 
ageSn, may be an election agent, and thus affect the destiny of parties 
in the State, But this branch of the profession is only a rare and 
acciden&l development of his calling. The more closely the matter 
is looked at, the more apparent does it become that none of the pro- 
fessional classes — ^as professional classes — can be said to have the 
same power of appealing to the intellect and the moral convictions 
which supply rules for the guidance of everyday life, and of colouring 
the views of the people on religious or political matters, as the writer, 
the clergyman, the barrister who takes a prominent place in his pro- 
fession. The barrister who practises in court, much more the judge 
who sits on the bench, materially and perceptibly assist in the manu- 
&cture, modelling, and remodelling of the public law, which is a 
distinct department of public ethics. The author assists his readers, 
sensibly or insensibly, in their verdicts on public men and public 
questions — ^iu their iormation of those ideas of right and wrong of 
which the conscious or unconscious effect is the good or the evil 
genius of their moral existence. Of the clergyman — the preacher — 
there is no need to speak. 

We have said that the esteem in which society holds these different 
orders of professional labourers is closely proportioned to the extent 
and character of their influonce on ihe public mind. We may go 
farther, and say that the State in the recoguition of their services 
JudgliiB them by the same standard. Those \\ho rise to the highest 
titullr rank by their own efforts, wken they are not chosen on ihe 
ground of convenient political ability or party service, or immense, 
wealth expended in a cause of which the Government of the day 
approves, or of brilliant exploits on the sea and on the field — exploito 
J|yhich decide the fate of nations — are selected from some one or other 

the classes that we have just been coiibidering. Artists are occa- 
sionally advanced to the honour of knighthood or to the dignity of 
the baronetage ; so are doctors ; and such fortune sometimes may 
6ome to solicitors. But, unlike the barrister, no solicitor can hii said 
to carry the wig of the chancellor, or the robe of the peer, in his 
bag.* *Has the coronet/ which the distinguished author may bequeath 
to his children ever been placed upon the painter's bead ? f Gan 

* On file lecomirfendefion of Lord BeaeomCeld two solicitors wen mated bamtots: 
Sir PbUip Bose in 1374, and Sir Gabriel Ofldney in 1880* Knij^thoodhia baw Qoo- 
‘ ferred on a multitude of solicitors. 

" * Lord Tennyson U the first person who has received a peerage as the nward of Hte- 
HUT merit alone. Lord Macaulay and Lord lytton, although tb^ are now nmombend 
and will be reiuexobered by posterity exclusively for tb||r ^tributloaB to the litaratun 
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^seolapiiifi bimself, in" bis most oangtune moments^ anticipate any 
dignity analogous to tbo iusbop's miteCy whieh every clergyman may 
consider he potentially packs up in the portmantean Ihat he takes with 
him when he leaves home to do duty for a friend, and possibly to preadi 
before a royal or fllostrious personi^e ? No doubt H may be said 
with truth that in these days representative members of all professions 
consort together, and are treated in society on a footing of perfect 
equality; but we have attempted here to ^ a little beneath the 
surface, and to hazard a possible explanation of what are perhaps 
foolish prejudices and superstitions. 

ol their country, were stateymen, or at least active politicians, of very considerable emi* 
nenoe in their day« 
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.SOCIETY AND POLITICS. 

Gradaftl Diminution of Social Inflaenccs upon PuHtics—TliD Aristocratic Principle stn 
a powerful one-~English S3'*»tem of Statesmanship C'^sentiall^r Aristocratic - States- 
manship in Families favourable to this Tendenc) — Place of the Country House in 
our Political System — Clubs: their General Aspect and Political Biguidcance — 
Peculiar Excellences of the Conservative Club >S\ stem -Explanations of this — Sooi.il 
Structure of Conservative Party— Political Salons : tlieir Decline, and Keasons for 
^ this Decline— Lady Palmerston's Drawing-room— Prospects of the Salon. 

It is the fashion to say that, since the English people have been taken 
into partnership in the work of National government by the Reform 
Acts of 1882 and 1867, and we have fairly entered upon the broad 
road which is thought to lead to pure democracy, the influence of 
rank and fashion, in other words of what is called ** society," upon 
politics has ceased to exist. Refore 1882, the history of English 
politics was largely identical with the history of English society. It 
18 within the last half-century that the members of the great English 
families have perceived thift they can no longer, by judicious alliances, 
keep the game of government to themselves. Sou^ewhat more than a 
hundred years ago, Bhrke was indebted for his entrance to Parliament 
to Lord Rockingham, who, seeing that bis Administration was, as 
Charles Townsheud puts it, ** mere lutestring, pretty summer wear, 
but quite unlit for winter," made the yonng Irishman — ^then chiefly 
known, as Macaulay reminds us, ** by a little treatise in which the 
style and reasoning of Bolingbroko were mimickpd with exquisite 
skill"— his private secretary. Pitt, Chatham's son though he was, 
eommencod his parliamentary career under the SBgis of a great 
governing house, the Lowthers. Canning was the brotbor-in-law and 
proteg4 of the Duke of Portland. ** One of the most curious features/* 
remarks a writer in Blackwood's Magazine* ** of this obsolete day is 
the maiHier in which the^country i^s disposed of. No gome of whist 
in one of the lordly clubs of St* James's Square was ever more 
exclusively played. It was simply a question whether His Grace of 
Bedford wou\d lefi content with a quarter or half a cabinet, or whether 
the Marquis of Rockingham would be satisfied with two-fifths, or the 
Earl of Shelburne shodd have all or should share the power with ihs 

* Na occl, p. 764. ^ 
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Duke of Portland. In all these barterings and borrowings we never 
hear the name of the nation. No whisper announces that there is 
such a thing in existence as the people. No allnsion ever proceeds 
from the stately lips or offends the * ears polite ' of the embroidered 
conclave referring to either the interests, feelings, or necessities of the 
nation." Nor is less curious testimony to this vanishe]^ state of 
things contained in a letter addressed by Burke to his original patron, 
Lord Bockingham : Lord Shelburne," ho writes, ** still continues in 
Administration, though as adverse and as much disliked as ever. The 
Duke of Grafton continuos to bear the old complaint of his sitnation 
and his gonuine desire of holding it as long as he can. At the same 
time, Lord Shelburne gets loose too ; I know that Lord Camden, who 
adhered to him in the late divisions, has given him up and gone over 
to the Duke of Grafton. The Bedfords are horribly frightened at all 
this, for fear of seeing the t.ibie which they had so well covered, and 
at which they sat down with so good an appetite, kicked down in the 
acufile. They find things not ripe at present for bringing in Grenville, 
and that any capital move just now would only betray their weakness 
in the closet and in the nation." 

Absolutely anthfuatud, of coarse, such a state of things as this has 
long since been. Nevertheless, it would be a great mistake to conclude 
that the great bouses are without influence on the formation of cabinets, 
or that there are no points of contact between aristocratic drawing- 
rooms and a Parliament in which the popular chamber is elected by 
household suffrage. That the English masses can sacure at the head of 
m Administration any statesman upon whom they have set their hearts, 
and that the Government which is to ha\o the national confidence 
must be composed of men approved by the constituencies, is certain* 
Still there is left a fair margin in which the machinery of society may 
be brought to bear upon tlie politics and politicians of the day. ]b 
the case of a Liberal Government taking office, the Whigs may bold the 
balance between the left and right wings, and the Whigs have eminent 
social resources at their disposoJ. In the same way with the Conserva- 
tives, the Tories of the old school are not yet an extinct race ; and a 
moderate Conservative Premier would hardly venture to form a cabinet 
without consulting the feelings of his patrician Tory supporters, or to 
decide upon a legislative programme for a single session that had not 
been previously considered by the same illustrious depoAtariea of 
aristocratic power. Neither Whig nor Tory nobles would, indeed, any 
longer dream of opposing to the last a popular doman^ earnestly and 
resolutely made. On the other hand, no representative of the people 
would commence with defying the power of the great titular and 
territorial magnates. Negotiation, compromise, mutual conoeaeioii 
are the notes of modern statosmanship. The privileged classes conati- 
tate a powexful orgauisatiou, and they know that if tiiese privfiegea ait 
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to be pteeerved, there must be the tacit onderslandizig that whatever 
in the last resort the znnltitude wills it shall have; ^ 

But because it recognises in this order of things the decree of tnani- 
fest destiny, it has no notion of surrendering everything to the popular 
impulse. Democratic as our tendencies may be, there never was a 
time when rank and fashion, when everything which is comprised in 
the single word position, had so signal an opportunity of influencing 
the popular mind. The reasot^ for this has been to some extent explained 
in the preceding chaptersr The process that has been going on for years 
is that of levelling up. The increase of the wealth of the middle closes, 
and their intermarriage with their social superiors, have caused them 
to assimilate the tastes and prejudices of their new connections. Pro- 
perty ^ows, and the holders of property naturally take the colour of 
their views from those who are above them, and not from those who 
are below. The consoquencos of this, whether socially or politically 
considered, are identical. It is the aristocratic principle which domi- 
nates our political as it dominates onr social system. The states- 
man who was indiscreetly to proclaim the truth from the housetops 
might probably suffer for his communicativeness. 

Hence, it is not surprising that btatosmansLip should have a ten- 
dency to become as much a tradition in some families as the gout, a 
quality subtly communicated from father to son. The most valuable 
political training which a young man can have is given him by sur- 
rounding circumstances and associations, and is wholly apart from the 
education of books, Aristocracies exist by force, democracies by ideas ; 
and English statesmanship, at its most vigorous times, has never be^ 
exclusively, or even mainly, allied with litoraiy scholarship. If the 
reading of books bo the measure of knowledge, then the young men of 
the higher classes of English society are the most ignorant in the 
world. If an acquaintance with the tlioorios of philosophcrR and the 
speculations of historians be necessary to cnablo them to render their 
country sound political service, then that service will never bo rendered 
by them. But if there be such a thing as education without books, 
and if that is the most valuable education of all, it is as well that 
matters should remain as they are. The science of life can only be 
learned from life itself ; and wherever human nature is — in the senate 
or the street, the court or tho club — it is protty much the same. Our 
young m^n nowadays rattle round the world in tho course of the 
grand tonr. They stndy th6 idiosynbrasies of their countrymen and 
countrywomen in the drawing-room, on the racecourse, in the p^rk, 
and the entire preicess is one of unconscious education. The Imow- 
ledge of events and places which is picked np jlrom books is 
session of one day and the loss of the next Tho knowledge 
practical experience gives remains. 

. Kor is it only that the character of the English nation and the 
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genius of our English political system are favourable to the Ixercise 
of social influences on politics. Social influences, actively and con* 
linuously felt in the region of public life, are implied in our system of 
party government. If in ordinary times polite society seems to be 
indifferent to the issues of party politics, ladies who are born states* 
women, who have a natural turn for forecasting parliamentary com- 
binations, and who calculate the probable figures of the division list 
with the eagerness of junior whips, arc not quite unknown. For the 
most part, it is only heroic questions, or qiibstions in which the chief 
questions concerned are easy to pasp, and appeal directly to the 
imagination, that have any large interest for society. If a measure 
w^ere introduced for disestablishing and disendowing the National 
Church, thousands of fcminihc swords would, metaphorically speak- 
ing, flash from tboir scabbards. Again, such problems as the Eastern 
Question have a social a^i^oot as \Yell as a profound political signifi* 
eancc. Its broad issues have been fairly intelligible, or have, at leasts 
seemed so, without the accompaniment of figures and statistics. 
Moreover they have boon fraught with much of that purely personal 
attraction which politics is oiten lack. The ri\alry between the two 
most distinguished statesmen uf the day ba% been brought into pro- 
minent and sensational relief. The progress of the l^ody strife 
between Turk and Uus&ian gave just those opportanities for the 
display of sympathy which society loves. Concerts or fetes were 
constantly being held in aid of one or other of the combatants ; and 
fashionable sisters of mercy nnt only were able to*oocupy themselves 
with a good work, but had the satisfaction of deri\ing trom it a fair 
measure of social excitement. 

The country house is also an important point of convergence 
between society and politics. The country h(*iiso system is as dis- 
tinctively national as the British Constitution, and the country house 
season is one W'hich may bo said to last all the year round. The 
English country bouse is a microcosm of the chief forces that are at 
work in modern society. If it is a good thing, and one which has 
tended to the partial obliteration of the hard and fast lines which 
separate class from class, that our aristocracy should open their parka 
upon occasion to all who like to make decorous holiday within their 
Uuaits, a corresponding social good is done when they j)pen their 
houses, as freely as they do now, to men who represent iomethmg, 
more than the principles of idleness and enjoyment. To a large per- 
oeutage of visitors the season now spoken of is but a s^monym for the 
shooting season. Even the sportsmen are not deffeient in a certain 
representative character. There are among them men of business as 
well as of pleasure ; members of all professions ; men wbo^ as s 
rule, never know what is a day's idlencsf, as well as oth^wbo 
have never known what is a day's work. Bishops, or sonte other 
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highly-plfused divines, will give an air of eminent respectability to the 
gathering, and suggestively symbolise the union of Church and State. 
A traveller who has newly returned to British soil, after years of 
exploration and wandering, is also a decided acquisition. Professors 
are found to relax a good deal of their professorial dignity. Highly 
scientific jurists, as well as natural philosophers, very oiten blend 
admirably with the other guests ; and it is interesting to watch how 
an erudite hi$'torian, who has delivered a little lecture of a rather 
stiff character in the afternoon on the remains of an ancient British 
camp, becomes pleasantly chatty on commonplace topics at dinner, 
and shows that he has a keen appreciation of the ludicrous over a 
cigar in the smoking-room. It may bo thought that one regulation 
character has been omitted from this catalogue. Where, it will be 
possibly said, is the wit of the company ? The truth is, be is not 
always to he found. His jests are becoming familiar and wearisome, 
and though ** society likes to be amused, it has a highly edifying 
taste for instruction as well. So, instead of the punsters pure and 
simple, it invites to its houses professors who cun be facetious when 
wanted, or philosophers w^ho can either^ solve the riddle of the 
universe or assist in the guessing of a double acrostic. In these 
blended elements the political fills a prominent place. It was said 
by Moore, the poet, that there was no receipt for taming a Uadical 
like an invitation to Bowood. There is no doubt that if the secret 
political history of the past forty years could ho written in the frank 
fashion of the Gicvillo Memoirs/’ it would be found that in many 
instances a judicious course of Whig hospitality during the months of 
autumn had subdued the wild fervour oi the hitherto Intractable and 
irreconcilable democrat. 

While the country bouse, as an institution, situated in that extensive 
borderland where politics and society meet, is common to both the 
great political parties in the State, it has been reserved for the Con- 
servatives to achieve a unique success with the clu^^ rystem. And here 
it may be desirable to say a few preliminary words the general 
question of clubs. Clubs may geneially be described as embodying the 
principle of co-operation in its application to tavern life. They have 
been of great service, both political and social : socially they have done 
an immense deal towards the creation of a sound body of public 
opinion ; q)olitically, they Save consolidated the sense of unity, and 
have increased that . mutual knowledge which is essential for the 
keeping togetiiier of the various members of a party organisation. 
How far clubs poAess the attribute of economy, which is one of the 
advantages that co-operation usually bestows, may be doubted, At 
some of the older-established institutions, which have jiarge balances 
<inthoir bankers’ hands, it is indeed possible to procure the necessities 
am luxuries of life at cost price, and to eat dinners for a third of the 
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sam which would be p^id for them at an ordinary reetanrant ; but it 
is a delusion to suppose that, in the majority of clubs, a man can live 
as cheaply as he may do if he has his meals ifk his own apartments, or 
even at well-selected taverns. There are certainly very few clubs in. 
London at which it would be possible to have so good and so complete 
a dinner as may now be purchased at more than one Londop restau* 
rant for three shillings and sixpence. What the club man does get« 
what he could not get elsewhere, and what he may well l^e content to 
pay for, is a very considerable degree of luxuiy and of comfort. Fpr 
all practical purposes he is the inhabitant of a palace, and so long as 
he pays his subscription and does not violate the laws of the institu- 
tion, he need not fear that he will bo exiled from it. The social 
advantages of clubs are apt to be exaggerated even more than the 
economical ones. MemherbLip of a really first-rate club does un- 
doubtedly confer upon a man some degree of social distinction. But 
then, it is rather the hall-mark which stamps the value of the article 
than the article itself. It is the formal recognition of qualities or 
advantages which have an existence perfectly independent of the club, 
and which arc indeed the primary cause of membership. But of 
society, in the sense of fellowship, a club alTords little or nothing ; 
indeed, the genius of modern club life may be almost described as 
that of isolation. A now comer into the community will probably 
find that he is not thd less completely alone because be happens 
to be in the presence of some score of his fellow-creatures. 

To bekng to a c^ub does not necessarily cariy^ a personal acquaint- 
ance wiw any one of the members. In some clubs, where there 
exists a less rigid system of etiquette, it is not thought irregular for 
one member to address another of whom he knows nothing if they 
happen to occupy contiguous chairs in the smoking-room ; in such 
matters as these, as in many others, cvw London club of importance 
has special features of its own. Clubs Vemselves present almost as 
many and various cbaractevistics as do the gentlemen frequenting 
them. To some men a club is a mere lounge, at which they 
spend perhaps two or three hours daily ; perhaps not as much as 
two or three hours a week. The more superficial specimen of a club 
lounger enters the morning-room hurriedly, just looks into the 
candidate's book, and then, after a few words of casual gossip with a 
slight acquaintance, meets a member with whom he is • more 
intimate terms, and arranges poAiaps some question of busmess oi^ 
of pleasure. Others there are who are regularly to be^und at their 
club on certain days, or at certain hours in every 4iay, during the 
week ; while to others, again, "the club is not merely a second hornet 
but home itself. As are the clubmen so are the clubs. At some there 
is a general air of easy familiarity, at others there is as much eere^ 
mony as at a State function ; at some members sit down to dinneiL 
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vithout eompTmoti()ii in morning dress ; at others this is a sin, which 
would only be excused if the diner were on the point of setting out on 
a journey. 

There are clubs which, though affected to one or other of the two 
great political parties, and subserving a political purpose, do not 
charge themselves with an evangelising mission, as the purely politi- 
cal clubs do. The last have political committees, charged with the 
administration of a fund for political purposes, whose business it 
is to watch over parlumontary elections, and to see that its mem- 
bers do not too flagrantly violate, in their political action, the 
principles of the party to which they belong ; but if these bodies are 
wise, they will use their power very sparingly. It was not considered 
a prudent act, on the part of the committee of the Conservative Club 
in Si. James’s Street, when it expelled the first Lord Westbury, at the 
time he was Solicitor-Genoral in Lord Aberdeen’s Government ; nor, 
in the general opinion of politicians who wore also men of the world, 
did the Boform Club exhibit much greater judgment when it exiled, a 
few years ago, Mr. Bipley, the member for Bradford, on the ground 
that he had not shown himself a good member of the Liberal party. 
The Carlton Club has shown more sagacity, and has never recognis^ 
the existence of the political committee, which has now at the Junior 
Carlton Club become a dead letter. Just as the late Lord Derby was 
a member of Brooks’s to the end of his life, s{» it was only a few years 
ago that Mr. Gladstone removed his name from the list of the Carlton. 
When, in 1852, Mr. Gladstone was personally insulted by s^e Con- 
servative members of the Carlton, the public opinion of the club was 
emphatically against the perpetrators of the aggression. Clubs, as 
a connecting-link between society and statesmanship, aro of proved 
utility, but their utility very largely depends upon the skill and judg- 
ment with which they are mgj^ed ; if the tactics adopted at all savour 
of inquisition, they are surMo fail. 

As for the true explanation of the different fortunes that have waited 
on the development of the club principle among Conservatives and 
Liberals, it must be' sought in the fundamental divergences between 
the cozqposition of the two parties, and the traditions, feelings, and 
prejudices of ilieir members. The ConBervative is by nature a club- 
bable creature, in the modem acceptation of the word. Liberals and 
Gonserlptives each have i cachet of ^exclusiveness of their own y but 
tile Co^ervative exclusiveness differs from the Liberal in this : that 
it does not fpilitate against — that, in fact, it rather ministers Uh^ 
freedom in club life, l^oof of the fact is to bo found in the existence 
of the Carlton, the club of the Conservative party, in a sense in which 
tiie Liberals have no club at all. Unlike the Beform, unlike Brooks’s, 
the Carlton is used equally by the official leaders, the patrician chiefr 
of the party, and by tiie rank and file of their followers. Great 
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small sqtxxraSy msrehaiits, and traders meet together on a common 
ground, and every Conservative has a club acquaintance — ^and, for the 
most part, a club acquaintance only^wh^ bis accepted chieftains. 
There is no such comprehensiveness or homogeneity as this about the 
Liberal clubs. The ordinary members of the party make the Reform 
their house ct call— as do several hundreds of other gentlemen who 
have no occupation in particular, and whose political views are con* 
veniently colourless. The leaders of the party go to Brpoks’s* The 
Oarlton is, in fact, what it pretends to be-^a purely politico-sodb^ 
institution, the accepted rendezvous and bead-quarters of the accredited 
representatives of a party. The Reform Club lacks political unity among 
its members, and the pervading consciousness of a political purpose. 
On the other hand, the Liberal leaders receive their political followers 
with hospitality and warmth at their private residences ; and, while 
of club intercourse there may be less among the Liberals, of private 
visiting and social hospitality — open house and friendly entertainment 
■^there is probably more. 

Nor is it difficult to see why clubs exactly suit the genius of the 
Conservative party. Modem Ooiisor\atiBm is successfiil precisely in 
proportion as it is an alliance between the aristocratic and democratic 
elements. The attitude of mind and bearing favourable for the per* 
petuation of this alliance has long* boon cultivated among the Con- 
servatives to a degree that was scarcely possible among tbo Liberals. 
The typical Tory has been a large laudo^\uer, and if not a master of 
foxhounds, a tolerably assiduous votary of tbo hunting-field. Circum* 
stances have made it his part to iugi ati.it o himself with his inferiors, 
and unconsciously he has learned to stud}^ and exhibit in his own 
person that air of well-bred condesceiibion, of frank, unsuporcilious 
patronage, which answers no well with Englishmen in the bulk. There 
could be no bettor kind of hereditary pr^aration for the mixed regime 
of club life than this ; there could bo no bettor opportunity of cheaply, 
yet effectively, satisfying the social aspimtions of political followers 
than the Gonservativo club. The manner to A\hich he has been born ; 
the gonial, hearty address, which seems to menu no much and really 
means so little ; the bluff English courtesy which has been picked up, 
or inheriiod from ancestors who picked it up, at the covort-slde and 
in daily conversations with farmers and labourers, 6or\cs^its tura 
ai^|||^|^y when it is reproduced, with the fiecessary modific^ions, in 

As a social instrument used for political purposes, 4ho salon can 
scarcely be now said to fill a very definite place in Uhgland. Englisli 
politick society has giowu too largo for its representatives to be con- 
tained within Ihe limits of a single drawing-room ; or it may be tha,t 
the very dimensions which society has attained have inspired English 
la^B, who might, under other ciroumstauoos, have been dictatreases, 
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wiib a ptofoand impression of the hopelessness of engaging in the 
attempt to regulate so chaotic an empire. English ladies who are 
capable of controlling a dialing-room have not ceased to exist, but, 
with a very few exceptions, their gifts and powers are now exercised 
in different areas. The best society in England, while possessing a 
strong pplitical infusion, is not exclusively political ; H is the object 
of those who govern it to include in it representatives of all that is 
distinguished in art, science, literature, war, and commerce. Even 
‘^Prtme Ministers no longer confine their guests to those who are pcii- 
ticians merely, and the State dinners given on Her Majesty’s birthday 
and other occasions are graced b}^ the presence of eminent artists, 
authors, and philosophers. 

It is, therefore, rather because the conditions of English society 
have changed that the salon, in the sense in which it is usually spoken 
of, has almost ceased to exist, than because no opportunities or induce- 
ments are to be found to influence politics through society. When 
Lady Palmerston died, in 1868 , there passed away the great social 
queen of her era, and she has had no successor. The extraordinary 
popularity of Lord Palmerston was not a plant of sudden growth. On 
the contrary, Lord Palmerston w'as for a long time extremely the 
reverse of popular. He married, and a change took place. For most 
of his popularity and much of his influence the husband was indebted 
to the social tact and the salon of his wife. A little more than a 
quarter of a century ago, Lord John Bussell, on a memorable occasion, 
dismissed Lord Palmerston from the Foreign Office. The exile was 
short, bnt it was short only because, whoever ruled in Downing Street, 
Lady Palmerston ruled in society. The world not merely sympathised 
with Lord Palmerston as against Lord John Russell, it applauded 
him ; and only a few days after the split in the Cabinet occurred, Lady 
Palmerston gave a party, which may be remembered as historical, and 
at which was present every person of political, social, or intellectual 
position. The Tmes contained a complete list of the guests, under 
the significant heading, The Expelled Minister and Mr. Disraeli, 
who was of the company, declared to Lord Oi;^nville that he had 
made a mistake when, a few nights previously, he had said, ** There 
was a Palmerston.” 

. Lady Palmerston received not only at night, but in the day. All 
her invl^tion-cards were Vritten with her own hand. By conj|pi- 
mate skill she preserved for her assemblies the cachet of distineWu ; 
and every one^who was invited to them regarded the invitation as an 
honour, Mthougbfdie was not singular in the enjoyment of it. There 
was no resort in London so interesting to the man of the world or so 
useful to the politician. It was the one place where the pulse of the 
world might be infallibly felt, and Ministers went there to ascertain 
ttie true currents of popular and polite opinion. The place left vacant 
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by the death of Lady Palmeraiont more than one great lady has done 
her best to fill. But their invitations are in the hands of, and are 
issued, as the names of the invited are written, by secretaries, whips^ 
and clerks. Attendance at these assemblies is as much a business as 
a pleasure. Almost the same thing may be said of many big poli- 
tick dinners. The great leaders of the two chief political parties in 
the State cannot, and will not, study the arts of social entertaSnment. 
Dinners and receptions are given, but they are given — as invitations 
to them are accepted — as matters of nccessijty and not of choice. 
Nothing can be easier than to exaggerate the influence exercised upon 
political life, whether by clubs or salons. It is perfectly true that the 
club, as already said, 1ms answered better in the hands of Conser- 
vatism than of Liberalism. But the inference is, not so much that the 
successful organisation of Conservatism is the result of club life, as 
that particular reasons conducive to club success exist among the 
Conservatives and not among the Liberals. ^ The first essential in the 
development of club life is a supply of moderately young men, toler- 
ably well provided with pocket money. These are the special posses- 
sion of Conservatism, while, in addition to these, the Conservatives 
have an element of social and political stability which the Liberals 
have not. In the same way, to search for Lord Palmerston’s popu- 
larity and power in Lady Palmerston’s drawing-room is to confuse 
cause and effect. The period w'as one of political indifference, and 
Cambridge House was a distinguished rendezvous. It was the former 
of these circumstances which assisted the latter, not latter which 
created the former. So far as any permanent political leverage is con- 
cerned, the age of salons is as completely gone as the age of chivalry. 
Individual politicians may bo amenable to social pressure, and some 
stray irreconcilable may be bought off by what he considers social 
promotion. But a new irrecou^able will at once disclose himself, 
and the difficulty will only be averted, not removed. At the same 
time, though the salon is no longer powerful, it may bo useful. It 
may be convenient to politicians of the same way of thinking that they 
should know where to find each other at stated times, for the purposes 
of confidential talk. This opportunity the salon may continue to 
afford them ; but then so, for that matter, will the club. 

Society’s chief ailment of to-day is a want of any principle of 
cohesion. The social area is too vast, the ^social coteries i^ioh it. 
comfffises are too numerous, too mixed, and too ambitious, to be con^ 
trolled except by some power external to, and appreciably above, 
themselves. Society may have always consisted o(i»a ^congeries of 
sets. But in the old days these sets either remained tranquilly 
together, or else met each other in an orderly fashion upon speciat 
ueeasions, like the respective couples in a well-regulated quadrille. 
This has now ceased to be ix^sible, because no social set , is penetrated 
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'% ihe ftnihority of some presiding indindual. One soeiel circle 
oomes into emulous contact 'nith another. None owns any dominant 
^tem of discipline, and the general result is a wild and disturbed 
gyration, which is only invested with an appearance of order by the 
recognition of the controlling power of royalty,- as represented by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. Society, when their Boyal Highnesses 
are witlbdrawn from it for any length of time, may be compared to an 
indiscriminate gathering of clocks and watches without the mean time 
of Greenwich by which to set themselves. Marlborough House is the 
universal goal of society — an institution that exercises an ascendancy, 
and therefore insures a discipline and a method, which, if frequently 
ignored and forgotten when the system is actively at work, is per- 
ceived directly, and regretted proportionately, when Marlborough 
House is closed. 
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It is a much easier matter to give a genera) account of tlie place 
occupied by the educated classes in regard to our political system than 
to indicate precisely tbe relations existing betAveen that system and 
the mnltitndo. The English masses are not indisposed to accept the 
political opinion which is manufactured for them. In* this, as in other 
matters, they arc, for the most part, creatures of habit, and as long 
as tbe shoe does not pinch, they make no demand for political innova- 
tion* They look, not to theories, but to facts. While work is pleuti- 
ful^nd wages are good, tbe llritish workman has not been accustomed 
to trouble himself with the principles of statesmanship. In England, 
unlike France and some other European countries, there is not present 
to the mind of the ordinary citizen the apprehension of never-ending 
changes in tbe political regime under which ho lives. If he is the 
consoions victim of abuses, ho will, in tbe last resort, make a demand 
for legislative remedies. After the long continuance of neglect on the 
part of those in power of all which concems him moat, he 'wdli avail 
himself, perhaps, of the machinery of an agitation which his wperiors 
will have done much to place in ^ hands, and which they will them- 
selves have suggested. Thus it was that the riots preceding the 
Reform Act of 1882 had their origin. In the samj^way the move- 
ment which was the prelude to the Reform Act of *thirty-five years 
later, and which culminated in the breaking down of the Hyde Park 
railings, would in all probability never have existed, bad it not beexi ^ 
for the fact itoki reform was for many years aiteoodently the stalkix^^ 
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borsG of partidSf and that on this oecasion its importanae was insisted 
on by 6Tery speaker on every Liberal platform. 

\^at the English multitude require from the State is much what 
they require from the private employers of their labour — they ask that 
they shall be fairly treated, that they shall not be the victims of any 
exceptional inferiority, disadvantage, or disqu^dification. Periodical 
revolutions leave their impress upon the individual character of a 
nation, and in a countiy in which dynastic and constitutional changes 
are at any moment liable to occur, a habit of fickleness and sus- 
picion will be generated in the people. But for the very reason 
that the English masses themselves are not greatly occupied by or 
interested in constitutional discussions, their political teachers and 
rulers ought to be careful that constitutional issues should not be 
raised. Whenever there is a discussion in Parliament as to whether 
a particular act or policy is in conformity with constitutional law, so 
far as any effect is produced upon the multitude at large, it can 
scarcely be salutary. As far as the practical working of the Constitu- 
tion goes, it depends, as financial credit depends, upon confidence. 
So long as the English masses have confidence in the wisdom and 
.moderation of their statesmen, the cry for reorganising the Constitu- 
tion will never be of much volume. If the study of history could at 
all influence the feeling of the working classes towards the repre- 
sentative of English monarchy, the result would probably not be in 
the direction of loyalty. In the popular histories and in some of the 
popular periodicals which circulate among the working classes, the 
views given of*monarchy and of other established institutions are 
eminently unfavourable. Yet when the sovereign appears in public 
the reception is one of the highest enthusiasm — the very men who a 
few hours before may have given vent to sentiments positively seditious 
are borne away on tide of general feeling, and applaud the pag&nt 
to the echo. 

Let us suppose that her Majesty has to-day opened the session of 
her Imperial Parliament, and that, as is sure to have been the case, 
very many of her loyal lieges have assisted in some part or other of 
the ceremony. Have there been any disloyal lieges? Strolling 
across the Oreen Park, after having witnessed the ceremony, one may 
have encountered a moody-looking, malodorous pair, some of whose 
oritieisms on the monarchical principle are but too audible. One, at 
least, of these scowling but perfectly harmless democrats the spectator 
may have seen before to-day. His chin is rough and stubbly and of a 
dirty blue ctlo^, with a beard of some days' growth. He has no 
linen visible. In his mouth is a short pipe, from which he discharges 
jerky blasts of intolerable smoke; and as he leans across the iron 
railings in converse with his companion, he points with the finger of 
Bconrful menace in the direction of Buckinghim Palace. The q^otacta 
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of the charity-girl0 and tbo Duke of York's boys, who have been 
marched out to oatoh a glimpse of their Sovereign, incites him to 
wrath. The words ** mockery” and “despotism,” “tyrant” and 
•* oppressor,” “ prince” and “ flunkey,” “ reason,” “ humanity,” and 
“ republic,” drop at intervals from his lips. But where was he to be 
seen a few hours ago, and what was he doing ? Conspicuous among 
these demonstratively loyal subjects of Her Majesty, carried away by' 
that irresistible contagion of loyal enthusiasm which a great crowd 
communicates, was this terrible republican, the dsmocratid firebrand of 
the discussion forum, the modern disciple of Marat and Tom Paine. 
This is no exceptional experience. Whenever it is known that either 
the Queen or, as Her Majesty's representatives, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales are about to appear in public, a tremor of anticipa- 
tory enthusiasm asserts its prenenco in the thoroughfares. Men, 
women, and children gather in little knots and wait until the royal 
carriage approaches. Frcquorvily the interval of waiting is long. That 
they do not mind. Be it summer or winter, at the risk of sunstroke 
or in the certiiinty of getting drenched to the skin, the patient and 
most loyal populace will not disperse until the carriage in which 
monarchy is seated has driven past, and the national devotion to the 
monarchical principle has expressed itself in a series of shouts that 
rend the aiH 

Scarcely less impressive in its way is the public reception which, 
especialiy on great occasions, is accorded to the English statesmen 
whose names are hcmsehold words, whether they are past or present 
members of the Cabinet. The scene is Palace Yar&, and there is a 
great debate expected. Every minute the enclosure grows fuller and 
fuller of cabs and carriages, and of masses of enthusiastic and excited 
spectators as well. They form an avenue in front of the entrance into 
the great hall, and they greet their favourite statesmen with volleys 
of applause. The rank and file of the representatives of the peoide 
pass without general recognition until some statesman, whoso person 
18 as familiar as his career, makes his appearance, and he is greeted 
with salvoes of acclamation. There is nothing very noticeable about 
the great man. He is of the middle height ; he stoops a little; he has 
a lightish beard and whiskers, which are just tinged with grey ; he 
wears spectacles, and he walks with rather a quick step, looking 
neither to the right nor left. As be passes be bows more than once ; 
and who shall say that the sound pf the ringing plaudits does not fall 
pleasantly on bis ears and convey a comfortable hint to his anxious 
soul I He is, perhaps, not exactly what would be <;^llsd a heaven- 
bom statesman. He is not an orator like Canning ; ne does not dis- 
play the skill of a Palmerston in fathoming the secrets of diplomacy. 
But he has the confidence of his countrymen, who know that h| wul 
make uo great mistake, and that their main interests are safe in his 
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keeping. Presently there is another arrival. He has jnst left hli> 
earriage, and as he proceeds bravely to run the gauntlet of the erov^d 
the face of a lady looks ont from the brougham. His step is light and 
firm ; his face p^e as death, but strong and resolute. He is ^ man 
who has never quailed before an angry crowd ; as a politioiant he has 
always had his foot in the stirrup, and as a speaker has alwayfi| carried 
» his lance*^in rest. But, in truth, he has seldom had occasion tio dread 
the clamouring of an angry mob. He has been the peoplelg hero, 
and the sounds which have always greeted him have been those that 
testified an unshakable belief in his genius and his virtues. I It is a 
curious, even a menacing, conflict of noises which awaits hi^ now. 
^There are cheers and there are groans ; there are hisses and thWe are 
cheers again. He walks very swiftly ; no muscle quivers ; tl|e only 
change visible in his countenance is that the pallor of his cheeks 
^rows deadlier and his figure more erect. By what curious fatality 
16 it that this statesman — ^who has be^n before the public f(j)r half 
a century, and during most of that time has been among those 
who share the responsibility for the conduct of the Queen's Ooveru- 
ment — is followed by the veteran and victorious chief who has 
been during nearly the whole of this period his peculiar rivfd and 
special foe? By what strange chance does be, this hero 6 f the 
fiercest parliamentary fights which, since 1882 , the centuil^ has seen, 
on this afternoon, above all others, select as his approach tjo the 
illustrious chamber in which he has won himself a place, the great 
ball before whose porials are ranged the outdfio critics of parlia- 
mentary statesmanship ? 

Significant as such scenes as those which have jnst been described 
are, and not more general than deep as is the belief in the existing 
order, new forces have begun unmistakably to assort themselves in 
the popular mind. ^ On all sides there may now be witnessed what 
may best be spoken of as the organisation of popular opinion. The 
8 prea||||||f education, the extension of the newspaper press, the nmlti-. 
plicaflR of lectures, and of a variety of agencies for bringing the 
working classes together, all tend to make them think more upon the 
great questions of contemporary politics, and to cast about for new 
ways of giving effect to the opinions at which they thus arrive. One 
of the results of this state of things is seen in a tendency to push 
institutions to an extreme. Successive acts of parliamentary reform, 
CulminatiDg in household suffrage, have imbued the masses with a 
strong sense of political power. iThey have come to realise n|iore 
than they e^er did before the truth that parliamentary institu- 
tions shodd be ^representative in something more than name. I'hia 
movement is one which is really altogether new. It is, perhaps, Ithe 
first jn a series of great changes of which no one now living will jrit- 
ness the last. ** It is too soon," wrote Mr. Bagehot, in his introquo- 
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tion'*^ to the moBt useful and practical work on the Oonetitation in the 
English language, as yet to attempt to estimate the effect of the 
lloform Act of 1867. The Beform Act of 1882 did not for many years 
disclose its full consequences, and a writer in 18^6 would have been 
sure to be mistaken in them. A now Constitution dees not produce 
its full effect as long as all its subjects were reared under an old 
Constitution, as long as it< statesmen were trained by that old Con- 
stitution. It is not rcallj tested till it comes to be worke/l by states- 
men and among a people neither of whom are guided by a ditfbrent 
experience.” Mr. Bagohot proceeds to illustrate this truth in an 
interesting and suggestive manner. The change of generation, he 
remai'ks, is as powerful as any change in political machinery or insti- 
tutions, The entire spirit of politics was changed by the death of 
Lord Palmerston and the disappearance from the stage of his con- 
temporaries. **A11 through the period between 1832 and 1865, the 
pro- *32 statesmen, Lord D<Srby, Lord llussoll, Lord Palmerston, 
retained groat power; Lord Palmerston to the last retained great 
prohibitive power. .... In consequence, at his death, a new genera- 
tion all at once started into life ; the pre-'32 all at once died out.” In 
the same strain this acute and luminous wnter goes on to remark that 
until latterly the nommui constituency was not the real constituency ; 
that the mass of the ton-pound householders did not really form their 
own opinions, and did not exact from their ropresontatives an obedience 
to these opinions ; that they wTre, in fact, guided in their judgment by 
the bettor-educated classes ; that they preferred ropi^csentatives from 
these classes, and gave their leprosentatives much license. 

In proportion as political opinion in the constituencies becomes 
organised, the members of Parliament elected by those constituencies 
will become more and more their direct representatives. It does not, 
indeed, necessarily follow that when the new system has made its full 
effects felt, these representatives will be mere delegates. Gonslituencies 
will always bjS attracted in many instaiicos by men of great parts, and 
will allow such politicians in whom their confidence is reposed much 
independent liberty of action. Prominent among all the associations 
for the organising of opinion among the political electorate is what has 
come to be known as the Oauciis.t The aim of the Caucus/’ says 
* Sec Introduction to ^'The Knglish Constitution." Ed. Ib78. 
t The word ^ Caucus" ie defined in Worcester's English Uictionary, published in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, as a meeting of citizon| or electors held for the purpose of nomiuu- 
tinjg candidates for public offices, or tor making arrangements to secure tlieir election. 
It is alow word, and supposed to be a corruption — ^“calkers'," “ caulkers*,” meeting— a 
term applied to electioneering meetings held in a part of Bostootwlfere all the ship 
business was carried on. Dr. Charles Mackay suggests, in a letter published in the I*aU 
JIdaU OazetU, January 24, 1679, that the true root of the word is to be found in the 
Celtic ^*oomh" (pronounced "co")— a prefix implying concord or agreement with — 
and cuia,” signifying cause, affair, concern, business, proced ire, Ac. From this comes 
<< co-euis,’* or ** caucus"— a meeting of those who agree with the business in hand, what- 
ever it may be— a packed meeting, in fact 
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the stateBman who, more than any other person, is qaalMed to y demo- 
its trae object and character, Mr. Chamberlain, ** is essentiall .^resenta- 
cratic : it is to provide for the full and efficient system of rej i in the 
tion of the will of the majority, and for its definite expressioi vhat the 
government of the people.” First let it be briefly explained certain 
Caucus (is. Every parliamentary borough is divided into a ng of all 
number of municipal wards. In each of these wards a meeti possible 
the members of the party is annually convened, with every brought 
provision to give it publicity and importance. The electors so imittee, 
together choose, first, their representatives to the general con second, 
the “ Six Hundred ” or ‘‘ Four Hundred,” as it may be called ; pe, con- 
a smaller number of representatives to the executive commits com- 
sisting of perhaps twenty to fifty members ; and lastly, a war cions, 
mittee, which acts as a canvassing committee at parliamentary el oarty 
and which selects the candidates and controls the policy of th( ge as 
in the ward at municipal contests. This last committee is as h3 seen 
possible, and includes all who are willing to serve. It will hg the 
that the constituency itself elects all the committees, includespon- 
executive, which is therefore in direct communication with andy com> 


siblie to the electors. In America the electors choose the primamittee 
mittees, the primary committees in turn choose the general coa sub- 
or Caucus, the Caucus chooses an executive, the executive s thus 
committee, and the sub-committe a boss ” or chairman, who' ^.rdJy 
as far as possible removed from the original electorate. It is Abed 
necessary to point out the importance of the distinctiou thus estab* 
between the English and American practice. ho 

America is the home of the Caucus, and those who suppoi les 


institution do not depy the fact that in America its existence coii^dy 
with grave political mischiefs. But they point to the facts al 
stated as showing that the Caucus in America difiers materially 
the English organisation, and they deny that, even in its Amc 
form, the Caucus is the sole or main cause of the evils comploim 
Thus it is urged that if men of inferior capacity or doubtful char 
find seats in the House of Bepresentatives, the same thing is u 
tunately true of other representative assemblies, and that if a i 
fighter once represented New York, a member of the same profe 
not lopg ago represented a borough in Yorkshire. Again, as 
Chamberlain pointed out in an able article on the subject in 
Fortnightly Review for November, 1878, the very fact that the gr( 
issues of politics have long ago been settled in America — to say not 
of the absorbing passion for material wealth and well-being — , 
explain why many men of education refuse their share of public 
nation,” he writes, ** which has no Land Question, no Cn 
Question, no Education Question, and no Foreign Policy, must 
chase its advantages at the price of less-sustained and viti^ interes 
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its legislative wort.” Further, it is shown, by way of reply to the 
criticisms upon the Oaucus derived from transatlantic experience, that 
** America is foremost among the nations of the world in respect to 
the wide-spread intelligence of its citizens, the rapid development of 
its resources, the general respect for law and order, and the universal 
acceptance of the principles of liberty and freedom.” If, ib is con- 
tended, all this is compatible with the Caucus, surely the much- 
execrated machinery cannot be so very bad. • 

Two remarks about the Caucus may be made with confidence. It 
cannot be denied that it is an extension of the principles of party 
government, and that it tends to make the political power and wish 
of the individual elector more directly felt. As Mr. Chamberlain has 
said in the words quoted above, the Caucus is an instrument for 
expressing and giving effect to the will of the majority. Therefore, it 
meat s the subordination of the. will of the individual to the will of the 
mu-nj . Hut that is what our political party system involves already. 
Again, ours is the age of association, and the Caucus is simply an 
association of ratepayers, who arc parliamentary electors, to secure a 
parliamentary representative who is fairly in accord with their views. 
They conceive, and experience seems to confirm the view, that they 
can secure this with more certainty by collective than by isolated and 
individual action. Now comes the objection — that the interest of the 
great bulk of the electors in the Caucus will soon flag, and that the 
reins will pass into the hands of half a dozen zealous workers, who 
will make politics an art of which they will be the sdle masters. As 
Mr. Chamberlain and other champions of the system point out, this 
anticipation depends for its fulfilment on the hypothesis that the 
. interest of the majority will fail in the manner pred.cted. As a matter 
fact, wo are told there is no reason to believe the sinister prophecy, 
our chapter on Municipal Government, the growth of an intense 
vivirit of citizenship in our groat towns has been traced. The men 
interest themselves in municipal business are the men who will 
also interest themselves in politics ; and to suppose that a sudden 
paralysis is likely to overcome the energies of the inhabitants of these 
great centres of industry, is to suppose that a process which has now 
been steadily and swiftly going on for years will be suddenly and 
decisively arrested. ^ • 

Nor is it entirely reasonable to speak of the Cauous as over-riding 
the public opinion of the constituency in which it exists. The Caucus 
is public opinion — not its manufactory, bat its expressic^. It is, oi 
course, conceivable that at particular times and seas&s the Caucus 
may find that it has got out of accord with the public opinion which 
surrounds it. In this case its decrees and deliberations are an empty 
farce, and it will be without practical authority until it has again 
brought itself into harmony with the majority whose organ it is. The 
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CanoQS is thns, at least, representative; oeeasionally it msy be 
dominated by the superior will and opinion of individuals possessed 
of ezoeptiond force of character ; but, then, so are parties, and com- 
xnunities, and states. And it is certainly the most genuinely repre- 
sentative variety of political organisation which has ever been 
invented. 

The Conservatives have attempted in some boroughs to imitate the 
organisation of their opponents, but hitherto without much success. 
The traditions and practice of Conservatism, indeed, are almost 
antagonistic to a democratic organisation such as that which we have 
described, and at the same time the need of any such system is less, 
because habits of discipline and subordination are more common in 
the Tory than in the Liberal ranks. What the Caucus is to Liberalism, 
that the action of political clubs, the deference paid to the wish oi 
local coteries in the selection of parliamentary candidates, are to Con- 
servatism. Further, it must be remembered that the Conservatives 
form a party which is always, more or less, organised on certain 
unmista^ble social and constitutional lines. The Church, the aristo- 
cracy, the great interests of the country, are each of them organising 
agencies with the Conservatives. It is only natural that a greater 
tendency to individualism should be developed among the Liberals 
than among their opponents, and this tendency has resulted in the 
multiplication of Liberal candidates on the eve of a dontestod election. 
Hence, there has been a division of the party in constituencies which 
frequently, when the existence of a Liberal majority was an undoubted 
fact, has been instrumental in bringing about a Conservative victory. 
The Caucus may not be liked, it may even be dreaded. Its associa- 
tions are as unwelcome as its name. It may be most undesirable that 
any body, even though composed of the electors themselves, should 
stand between the member of Parliament and his constituency. But 
whether un-English or not, the Caucus exists and increases* At the 
present time the Liberal party in the majority of the urban con- 
stituencies is organised on the Birmingham model, and the number 
is constantly growing. It may be safely asserted that whatever 
other results may follow, the bulk of the electors having once been 
taken into confidence and consulted iu the management of the party 
and cljioice of candidates, vrill never again consent to go back to the 
old system of management by cliques and coteries. Under the 
circumstances, the only practical ^course seems to be to accept it as a 
perhaps uiypalatable but certainly an inevitable condition of a demo- 
cratic age. *• 

Let us now trace this democratic principle of our time a little further, 
and watch its influence on the relations with the highest question of 
imperial policy. For good or for evil, it seems we must receive the 
democratic view of our national policy, not as that which is now estab- 
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lished, but as that which will some day or other be established. Tiiis 
conception is very simplei and may be readily stated. According to 
it, just as the in^vidual is the unit of the town ward, so is the town 
ward of the town council, and so is the town council of the Imperial 
Parliament. Parliament, ward, council, citi2en — these are the chief 
notes in the democratic scale, the graduated series by the successive 
stages of which we shall ultimately arrive at the highest sovereign 
expression of the national will. This fact, the ultimate supremacy of 
the people — ^that is, of the majority, the separate parts h, the fabric 
of their supremacy being those which have been already described — 
is not unrecognised by contemporary statesmen. A very few years 
ago, a Minister of State, who was then Foreign Secr.etaiy, in address- 
ing a d^Wf^tion waiting to learn the policy of the Government on 
fosa^ sihOT of great moment, spoke of himself and his colleagues as 

wAiting for instructions from their employers ** — the people. This 
expression of Lord Derby’s has been much criticised, but whether 
felicitous or not, it must be said to represent the actual facts of the 
case with an undoubted degree of truth. The executive has no appeal 
from the House of Commons, and, the House of Commons is chosen 
by the ratepayers. What will be the power of these when a new 
generation of electors has arisen, and a generation whose minds are 
educated, and whose organisation, whether by the Caucus or any 
other instrumentality, is complete, is the great problem of the future. 
We live under a constitutional monarchy, which now fears no shocks 
of revolution ; which is absolutely impotent to pass a law, or to keep 
in place a minister against whom the masses hive unanimously 
declared ; which is for all practical purposes controlled by the demo* 
cracy. This view of the English Constitution will not be found in 
any of our philosojihic histories, but it is none the less the true view, 
and the view which English ministers must henceforward recognise, 
even though they do not care to proclaim it in words. 

There are several reasons why the condition of things which has 
now been described may be anticipated with comparatively little 
apprehension. Logically, the consequence of the master and servant 
theory, as it has been called, which Lord Derby enunciated, would be, 
as an able writer* has put it, the submission of all important ques- 
tions to the popular vote. “ If," he says, Government is not to 
direct opinion, but simply to register its decxecs, then steps should be 
taken for enabling public opinion tp pronounce its decrees in the hear- 
ing of all men. .... Upon this theory there should have been some 
means of removing Lord Derby’s doubts by the mothpdiof plebiscite, 
and ths country should have been asked to vote upon some proposi- 
tion, nosing substantially the issue whether England should defend 

* Mr. H. D. Traill, ** The Democraoy and Foraigu rolisy,** MneUintk Cemturjf, Nov. 
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the integrity and independence of Turkey against invasion by Bussia/’ 
But the master and servant theory, though fundamentally true, will 
never involve a precarious appeal of this kind. There are as many checks 
upon the practice of the theory as upon constitutional monarchy itself. 
Some of them are to be found in the temper and some in the institu- 
tions of Englishmen. A nation which has been trained during cen- 
turies in the school of deference and subordination, and which has 
become habituated to a belief in the good faith and capacity of its 
public men; does pot in a moment, or indeed at all, throw off its 
ideas and ways in a sense of elation at its newly realised sovereignty. 
If it is henceforth to be more self-governed than ever, it has been 
undergoing for ages the education which of all others would best 
qualify it for that complete self-government. There is no danger of 
household suffrage, even when it includes the agricultural labourers, 
reducing society in England to its primitive atoms ; and though the 
basis of government may have been broadened, there will not be as a 
consequence any pervading anarchy in administration. The greater 
the multitude, the greater the influence of the individual ; and because 
the English electorate and the English proletariat are convertible 
terms, the authority of the English statesman will not be gone. It is, 
indeed, conceivable — for this is the characteristic of all democracies — 
that the English constituencies may be more liable than hitherto to be 
carried away by sudden gusts of passion which sweep all before them, 
and it is precisely these impulses which the statesman will have either 
to utilise or to control. But because some of the forces with which 
he has to work ai'c new, the influence of statesmanship will not bo less 
than it has always been in England. More insight, more courage, 
more candour may be wanted, and when these qualities are forth- 
coming the authority of the individual statesman and his colleagues 
will still he paramount. 

The attribute last named, candour, suggests one or two important 
considerations in the theory and' practice of English statesmanship 
under the new democratic regime. The master and servant theory 
need not be so interpreted that it requires the perpetual reference of 
the policy of the minister to the masses for their approval. If it is 
the fact that the masses are the final arbiters of the position, it must 
be desirable that ministers should boldly recognise the truth. .What, 
then, the important question, are the arts by which the confidence 
and goodwill of the masses are to be won ? As were the ten-pound 
householders, so are the householders who are only ratepayers. But 
this, though the preponderating, is only one of several elements in our 
modem democr&cy. To the working men must be added that class 
which socially takes precedence of all others, and which is aristocratic 
and plutocratic in about equal degrees : the numerous class of pro- 
fessional men ; the commercial class, which will, of course, include the 
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employers of labour. Here, then, we have a variety which is itself a 
guarantee of permanence, and at the same time that there is a distmct 
interfusion of orders — ^it being very often difficult to say where one 
class or interest commences and another ends — there is also a unity of 
upward-tending aspiration. Each inferior class, in other words, t^es 
more or less of its colour, wishes, views, from the class above it, and 
thus the English Constitution is indeed that of a democracy, but a 
democracy with a distinctly aristocratic bias. Henee 'there is every 
reason to believe that we have a twofold guarantee of national stability: 
first, that mutual association of ranks, with a tendency unswervingly 
felt in one direction; secondly, the docility and enthusiasm of the 
working classes themselves, if only they are dealt with in a suitable 
manner and by rulers whom they instinctively trust. All these con- 
siderations must be borne in mind if we are either to formulate or 
accept that master and servant doctrine of imperial administration 
which has just been spoken of. It is essential not to be misled by 
false analogies, but to rememter that as is the servant — the governing 
class — so in the long run will be the master — the governed. 

But in proportion as this statement is recognised as true it is neces- 
sary to insist on the fact that a certaiji line of treatment must be pur- 
sued by those in whom the administration of ail'airs is vested. If our 
constitution be really democratic, yet not devoid of the leaven of 
aristocracy to which we have already referred, it is clear that our 
statesmen must not only mould their policy according to the exigencies 
of the case, but must attempt its execution in such a way as to con- 
ciliate the approval and to enlist the support of the multitude, to 
whom in the last resort the appeal lies. The methods which were 
perfectly applicable to the conduct of national afiairs before the Beform 
Acts of 1882 and 1867, when government was, as we have seen, a 
stately game played by the patrician powers of the kingdom, are 
impossible now. The people have entered into partnership with the 
aristocracy, and they must be treated as partners. It is quite possible 
that in specific departments of statesmanship — foreign policy, for 
instance — the new system may involve great difficulties. Our states- 
men having to reckon with a force which exists, as it exists in England, 
in no other country in Europe, may find themselves at an obvious dis- 
advantage in the hour of international crisis, as compared with the 
chancellor of the Bussian or the German Empire. But it argues a 
very imperfect knowledge of the English ci!aracter to suppose that if, 
at anxious moments like these, the supreme direction of affairs is in 
the hands of men who have the confidence of the masses — men of 
whom Lord Palmerston has been the most conspicuoifs example during 
the past fifty years — the democracy will claim to act upon that master 
and servant doctrine in which so much of peril has been discerned. 
There is surely more ot pcrmauent*-l6ss of mere irothy^nd evanescent 
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— onthtisiftsm, which the statesman may regard as the most precious 
of all political capital, in the English people than among any other 
nation of the world. Bat it is only placed at the disposal of those 
who deal openly and fairly with the people, and whom, in return, the 
people delight to trust. this mode of dealing with the masses in 
these grave matters ever been fairly tried and failed ? The democracy 
may be as mischievous an impediment in the way of a great foreign 
policy as it has been taunted with being, if approached in a spirit of 
selfish timidity, temporising vacillation, or mistimed reticence. Indig- 
nation meetings are bold, demonstrations are organised, agitations are 
sot on foot, the chiefs of the Government complain that they are 
paralysed by a factious opposition. But may they not be in some 
degree responsible for this opposition ? Is it not possible that they 
may in the first instance have been wanting in the resolution — fearful 
to hazard the compactness of their majority — to tell the people what 
is the expenditure and what the milita**y measures indispensable, in 
their opinion, to uphold the dignity and strength of the empire ? Is 
it unreasonable to suppose that the minister representing to the 
English people the qualities identified \^ith Palmerston, who should 
rise in lus place in Parliament -and say that such-and-such taxation 
was necessary to ensure a minimum of naval and military efficiency, 
would find no reluctance to supply him with the funds ? Or that the 
minister who should insist upon the danger of prematurely disclosing 
confidential negotiations would not fail to carry his point ? The real 
peril would seem to come not so much from the fact that the democracy 
is the ultimate minster of the position, as from the chance that this fact 
may not be sufficiently recognised. 

The very working 1)f the English Constitution is in itself a powerful 
force for the education and the discipline of the masses. For practical 
purposes this Constitution must, as Mr. Bagohot has well pointed out, 
be divided, not into the three estates of the realm, not into judicial, 
executive, or legislative departments, but into two portions, the digni- 
fied part, at the head of which is Bic Queen, and the efficient part, at 
the head of which is the Prime Minister. The sovereign, says Mr. 
Bagebot, is the fountain of honour, but the Treasury is the source ot 
business. Inasmuch, however, as the Prime Minister's tenure of office 
depends on his majority in the House of Commons, it is clear that the 
represenf^atives of the people, and in the last resort the constituencies 
who elect them, are supreme in that portion of the Constitution to 
which has been applied the epithet efficient. The Cabinet is thus a 
committee for ^ the administration of the empire, whoso members have 
for the time being”the confidence of that popular assembly, which itself 
is the mirror and embodiment of the popular will. Hence there is an 
interchange of influence between the House of Commons and the mul- 
titude outside, which is its creator. As the speeches made in the 
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Honse reflect national opinion, so do the debates which take place in 
that House educate the national mind. Conscious of their power to 
control the action of the Cabinet, and to regenerate the elective legis- 
lature, the constituencies often read, and sometimes digest, the speeches 
made at Westminster, and reported for their benefit in' the newspapers. 
There is thus no divorce between the active current of a people's life 
and the political life of its legislators under a Cabinet system of govern- 
ment, the Cabinet being dependent on the popular Chamber. Under 
the presidential system the conditions are exactly reversed, and a 
nation has, except at the electing moment, no influence : it has not 
the ballot box before it ; its virtue is gone, and it must wait till its 
instant of despotism again returns. It is not invited to form an 
opinion like a nation under a Cabinet government ; nor is it instructed 
like such a nation. There arc, doubtless, debates in (he legislature, 
but they are prologues without a play. There is nothing of a catas- 
trophe about them ; you cannot turn out the Government.” * 

While thus in one sense it may be said that as a result of its struc- 
ture the English Constitution is more domocratic, inasmuch as it gives 
the masses more direct power over the action of the legislature, than 
that of the American liepublic, the conditions of this structure also 
ensure a steady and continuous exercise of influences, which if they 
are not aristocratic are at least anti-democratic, upon the multitude. 
At the present time the composition of the House of Commons is more 
dissimilar, perhaps, than it over was before from the Honse of Lords. 
It is plutocratic rather than aristocratic, but the leniency in England 
is for plutocracy to assume more and more of an aristocratic com* 
plexion. Add to this that the Hou^^o of Lords is being perpetually 
recruited from men whose presence is the most distinctive feature in the 
House of Commons — men of lowly origin who ha\ e acquired position 
and money by their exertions and talents, by success in commerce and 
trade, and enough will have been said to show that however marked 
the contrast between the two chambers, there will, from the necessities 
of the case, always be a gradual approximation between them. It is 
the more necessary to bear this in mind, because, as we have already 
seen, the political opinion of the urorking classes is becoming more 
and more organised, and wo may at any moment expect to witness an 
accentuation of the diflerenccs that exist between the personality and 
the prerogative of the two Houses, or between certain sectloifs of the 
members of those Houses. We must never forget that the force of 
repulsion is accompanied by a compensating force of attraction, and 
tl^t while the working men and artisans are intenjt i4>on securing 
direct representation for their interests at Westminster, these repre* 
sentatives, when they have been returned to Parliament, will come 
within the circle of influences more or loss ths reverse of popular. U 
• ** The l^egUbh Conetltulion/* p. 21. ^ 
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is this fusion of influenees and classes, go where we may, in social or 
political life, in the market-place or the assembly, in the club or at the 
diuner^able, which is the guarantee of our political stability and our 
security against revolutionary changes. We have, in a word, what 
would be the most democratic Constitution in the world, were the 
democracy itself practically to assert its sovereign power, working in 
the most aristocratic manner* 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the relations in which the 
Crown stands towards the multitude on the one hand, and the execu- 
tive directly nominated \)y the multitude on the other. According to 
the letter of the English Constitution, the Crown and the executive 
are convertible terms. According to the theory of the Constitution, 
the Sovereign can exercise of his or her own accord a variety of 
powers, any one of which would precipitate a revolution. When, in 
1871, purchase in the army w^as abolished, the Army Bill becoming 
law immediately after the exercise of an act of prerogative, there was 
great and general astonishment. ** But,” sa\s Mr. Ikgehot, “ this is 
nothing to what the Queen can do by law without consulting Parlia- 
ment. Not to mention other things, she could disband the army (by 
law she cannot engage more than a certain number of men, but she is 
not obliged to engage any men) ; she could dismiss all the officers, 
from the general commanding-in-chief downwards ; she could dismiss 
all the sailors too ; she could sell off all our ships of war and all our 
naval stores ; she could make a peace by the sacrifice of Cornwall, 
and begin a war for the conquest of Brittany. She could make every 
citizen in the Cnited Kingdom, male and female, a peer ; she could 
make every parish in the United Kingdom a university ; she could 
dismiss most of the civil servants ; she could pardon all offenders. 
In a word, the Queen could, by prerogative, upset all the action of 
civil government within the Government ; could disgrace the nation 
by a bad war or peace ; and could, by disbanding our forces, whether 
land or sea, leave us defenceless against foreign nations.” 

If wo contrast with the theoretical pov ^is of the Sovereign those 
actually exercised in the relations between the monarch and the 
monarch’s ministers, the facts may be put in a very few worde. It 
is for the Sovereign to know the policy which ministers may be exe- 
cuting or deliberating, and to exercise, if she so desires, the right of 
encouraging, counsellings warning. The choice of its ministers is the 
privilege of the Crown, but this chpice can only be exercised within 
certain narrow limits. Practically, the constituencies decide who the 
Premier shaK bp, and the Premier selects his colleagues in accordance 
with the political exigencies of the time. But though the Sovereign 
does not possess, or does not actively exercise, the power of direct 
political initiative, she has immense political influence, and is charged 
wiUi grave political duties. Here, again, we have another illustration 
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of the remark that 'where there is knowledge there will be power. 
The Sovereign whose mind is a storehouse of political history and 
precedents necessarily affe<$ts, and frequently in a very important 
degree, the action of successive generations of her advisers. More- 
over, the Sovereign is the head not only of the Government, but of 
the society of the realm* The English Court is still the greatest 
social institution in the country ; the arts of the conrtiep are up to 
this day diligently studied and assiduously practised. In a com- 
munity dominated, as the English community is, by th6 aristocratic 
principle, it is inevitable that the Sovereign should always have much 
power. A constitutional hereditary monarchy may sometimes be 
compared to the presidency of a republic, but in reality it is endowed 
with attributes generically distinct. Bo long as society and politics 
act and react on each other, the authority of the Sovereign wUl never 
become a fiction or a dead letter. 

But independently of the«ofiicial duties of the Sovereign, and the 
political power of which, as a consequence of her exalted station, she 
is the depositary, the Crown is the symbol of a national unity, the 
force of which is deeply felt by the masses. Monarchy is a strong 
government in proportion as it is an intelligible government. It is 
not an abstraction, it is a concrete embodiment of power. When 
the English multitude ga/.es upon its Sovereign it is conscious that it 
beholds an august personification of the principle of its rule. This is 
not the only way in which the existing Constitution appeals vividly to 
the imagination. family on the throne,’’ writes Mr. Bagehot, 

** is an interesting idea also. It brings down the frftits of sovereignty 
to the level of petty life. .... To state the matter shortly : 
Royalty is a government in which the attention of the nation is con- 
centrated on one person doing interesting actions. A republic is a 
government on which that attention is divided between many who ai'e 
ail doing uninteresting actions. Accordingly, so long as the human 
heart is strong and the human reason weak, royalty will be strong 
because it appeals to difiused feelings, and republics weak because 
they appeal to the understanding.” These are the main practical 
elements in the strength of the English monarchy. It is a great 
political and a great social force, because it accords with the genius 
of the English people and.the feelings of human nature itself. 
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No more ambitions pile of buildings Las been added to the capital of 
the empire than that which meets the gaze of the spectator as ho 
walks down Whitehall. On the right-hand side, as he goes in the 
direction of the Honses of Parliament,* he will see snccessively the 
offices of the Treasury and the Privy Council office, an old building 
with a new and imposing facade, and a grand block of stately strne- 
tures which comprise under one roof the Home, Colonial, Foreign, 
and India Offices. By the side of these the official residences of the 
Prime Iklinistcr and Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Downing Street, 
present but a mdhn appearance. Even Downing Street itself — that 
historic site which has represented the great prize in a long series of 
political struggles — threatens to disappear, and it is probable that 
before another fifty years have passed, not one of those houses which, 
less than a century ago, sufficed lor the conduct of nearly the entire 
business of the State, will be left standing. By that time we shall 
probably have a material addition made to the group of edifices in 
which the offices above named are domiciled, designed upon a scale 
. not less magnificent, and concentrated, without break or interruption, 
within one and the same august precinct. 

What, it may be asked, is the nature of the business transacted 
within these buildings, and what its routine ? What are tha stages 
of administration which iq^y be successively observed in the difierent 
departments of tlie structure ? How is the influence of the outer 
world made known in the official penetralia ? and hov^re the decrees 
fashioned which .^emanating from an area of at Aost a few acres, are 
transmitted to eVery quarter of an empire which is a synonym for 
• civilization ? In endeavouring to give an answer to these questions 
it may beaemarked at the outset that there is one type of manage* 
^.inent to which the administration of the different gr^t offices of State 
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generally conforms. That it is more closely adhered to in some 
departments than in others necessarily follows from the kind of 
business tr^sacted in each. In giving priority to the Colonial Office 
and the conduct of its affairs we are guided by a wish to present the 
reader with what may be called a pattern of the way in whicb» in an 
office divided into several distinct sections, the business of the nation 
is done. No department is so suitable for an illustration as this, 
because within it is transacted eveiy sort of official and administrative 
business. Independently of the specially difficult rekfions between 
the mother country and its dependencies, those dependencies have to 
be advised or directed on all subjects — foreign affairs, international 
and domestic law> finance, public works — in short, the whole duty of 
government. 

Let it be supposed, then, that the despatches and official letters, 
both from England and other pai*ts of the world, are pouring in 
daring the hours of the eatly morning. It is at the Begistry Office 
that these documents first come within the official horizon. Here 
there are assistant clerks 'who mochanically open everything in the 
letter and despatch-bags which is ubviously of a more or less official 
character. It is not their business to make themselves accurately 
acquainted with the contents. They are expected to do nothing more 
than to gain just such a general idea of their purport and character 
as will enable them to get a title for the official docket of the corre- 
spondence. To this correspondence is attached, by the llegistry 
Office clerks, a large pap^r for the 'writing of mii^tes, on which the 
day of receipt is inscribed. The second stage in the history of our 
official paper is its transit from the Begistry Office to the head of one 
of the departments into which the entire organisation is divided; 
these departments, in the case of the Colonial Office, being, with the 
single exception of that which deals with general business, arranged 
on geographical principles. Having, then, been duly entci-ed in the 
Begistry Book, the despatch or letter is forwarded to the principal 
clerk at the bead of the department to which it immediately refers. 
This official examines it with a view of seeing, in the first instance, 
whether it is of an argent character, demnnding procedonce over 
other business, and whether it requires for its proper comprehension 
any reference to previous transactions. In the last case he at once 
places it in the hands of one of his juniors, with instructions to 
collect, and, if necessary, to make a precis of, the correspondence 
containing the history of those transactions ; or if the task is one of , 
particular nicety, or calling for the employment of special knowledge 
of precedents, the departmental principal may probably take it in 
himself. 

Thus famished with all supplementary matter necessary for a ri^t 
understanding of the case, the document advances a step nearer to 
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the kes of the great man vrho presides over the working of the whole 
office. It comes, as minuted and prepared in the department, before 
one of the Assistant Under-Secretaries, each of whom has assigned to 
him a particular sphere of work, and who, after having carefully 
perused the papers now submitted, writes his own comments and 
views in the shape of another minute, and sends the whole budget, 
which, ever sin'ce its introduction to the office, has been gradually 
growing in ^ulk, to the Permanent Under-Secretary of State. It is 
to be noticed that it is at this stage — namely, when the correspon- 
dence first comes within the secretarial purview — that the element of 
official discretion begins. If it is perfectly plain that no decision has 
to be taken upon the papers, and that the course of action is simple, 
as, for instance, to refer or transmit them to another department of 
State, then it may be conjectured that the room of the Assistant 
Under-Secretary will be the limiM of the official progress of the paper. 
For the most part, however, there is no summary arrest before the 
Permanent Under-Secretary is reached. It is, indeed, the constitu- 
tional theory that all communications addressed to a Secretary of 
State on questions of the public pervice are laid before the Sovereign 
— in other words, to adapt the tradition to the ways and language of 
responsible government, are personally considered by the Secretary 
of State — and it may be said, with perfect confidence, that whenever 
any portion of this miscellaneous correspondence is found to involve 
anything more than mechanical action in accordance with previously 
decided principles, it does come under the eye of the Secretary of 
State. When, on the other hand, the point to which the correspon- 
dence relates is practically settled by well-established precedents, and 
there can be no doubt as to the decision, the Under-Secretary may 
fairly assume the duties of a court of ultimate jurisdiction. Possibly 
we should not be far wrong if we were to say that this occurs almost 
as frequently as not. 

There is yet one further CTcperience which it will acquire before 
our typical communication from the other side ot the world reaches 
the audience-chamber of the Queen’s direct representative— it has 
to pass into the hands of the parliamentary Under-Secretary. It 
should be understood, however, that this is not a necessary incident 
in the life of such an official document as we are now considering. 
Supposiii|[ that the busindlsB is pressing, and that the parliamentary 
Under-Secretary is otherwise engaged, the paper would pass direct 
from the Permanent Under-Secretary to the political chief of the 
department ; alld# in fact, in all offices of State these two functionaries 
are the pivots upon which the whole system of administration turns. 
In all offices the parliamentary and the Permanent Under-Secretaries 
have co-ordinate power. Their relation is thus one of mutual supple- 
ment ; and while it is the business of the parliamentary deputy of the 
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Secretary of State, who is for the most part in the Honse of Com- 
mons, to attend to the progress of measures which concern the 
department in Parliament, it is especially the function of the Per- 
manent Under-Secretary to supply his chief with the fact*) and 
precedents which form the data on which his opinion is based. In 
other words, the Permanent Under-Secretary of State has to know 
and the Secretary of State himself has to decide. * 

Coming now to the work of the eminent politician ^r statesman 
who is the apex of the entire oihcial system a great department, let 
us see what are the duties which it rests with him to discharge, and 
how he discharges them. Supposing he is in London, two or three 
despatch-hoxes closely packed with official documents are delivered at 
his house as soon as th#office has closed for the evening. At almost 
any hour he may be found closeted in his study with those. Selecting 
first those papers which are marked as demanding urgency,” and 
proceeding to the examinatioirof the different sheets of the manuscript 
** minutes ” or observations attached to them, he finds that they are 
charged with great diversity of opinion. Between these conflicting 
viev/s ho has to decide, and as his decision is, such will be the tenor 
of the despatch which is ultimately founded on it ; and, indeed, it is 
probable that at each successive stage something like the rough draft 
of an answer has been diauii up by the diflereut officials to whom 
the papers have one after another been submitted. Consequently, the 
reply finally approved of is often nothing more than a hno specimen of 
otlicial mosaic. The Secretary of State, it may be assumed, in most 
cases adopts the form ot answer which has been suggosted by the 
Uudor-Secretary, with certain modifications, as the Under- Secretary, 
also with modifications, may have adopted that of his immediate sub- 
ordinate. 

By twelve o'clock the chief of the department, seated probably in 
his library, has gone through this portion of his work, and he returns 
all the documents which he has examined to his private secretary at 
his office. The papers are then sent back through the same suo- 
cession of hands as that through which they have previously passed, 
and thus ultimately the reply is drafted*. The entire process occupies 
less time than from this description might bo supposed. The diflereut 
stages here traced may, in ordinary matters, bo performed in a couple 
of days, and very rarely occupy more than arweek. When thb Secre- 
tary of State is in the countrjb there is, of course, a little less 
promptitude. Bags containing official documents are sent to him 
daily, the hour of their actual dispatch from the heffi-quarters at 
Whitehall being late, as the post there does not close until seven iu 
the evening, when the oolouial mails are sent off. 

Much the same routine m that which has been described in the case 
of the Colonial Office is observed in the depai tment which deals wifli 
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the fiffiqrs of out IndiaQ Empire. The correspondeoce wluch makes 
its way hither may be classed imder two heads : first, that relating to 
the Government of India itself ; secondly/ the communications which 
originate in England^ and pass either between the India Office and 
other departments of State, such as the Foreign Office, the Colonial 
Office, the Board of Trade, and the War Office, or between the India 
Office and private persons interested in Indian affairs. Again, the 
Indian correspondence itself is of two kinds : first, ordinary despatches 
which come, in every c^sd, either &om the Government of India, or 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay, the Lieutenant-Governors 
not corresponding directly with the Home Government ; secondly, 
secret despatches which pass directly between the^Govemment of 
India and the Secretary of State, As at thlrColonial Office so at the 
India Office, there is a central register to which, as a rule, despatches 
are sent. There axe, however, many important exceptions* and docu- 
ments relating to politics or finance would go, in the firrt instance, 
not to the Begistry, bnt to that department to wUch they immediately 
relate — political, secret, financial, public works, military, as the case 
may be. They are, of course, opened by the secretaries of the 
depiurtment to which they belong, and those officials put forward the 
papers whenever they like. After this they pass successively through 
the hands of the Under-Secretary — permanent or parliamentaiy, ac- 
cording to the nature of the communication — the Secretary of State, 
a committee of the Council especially told off to consider documents' 
of the class to which this one belongs, and, finally, the Council itself 
in full conclave assembled. But the powers of the Council are deliber- 
ative, and it may be added obstructive, as well as executive. The 
power of obstruction is not necessarily mischievous. It is often 
exercised, and is intended to be exercised, as a check on rash and ill- 
considered action. 

In the Foreign Office a very different mode of procedure is rendered 
necessary. A minority of the documents received there are more or 
less confidential, and, as a consequence, tbd opening of the despatch- 
bags is not delegated to subordinate emnlov'es, but is performed by 
Borne high officii. Who this official ajK be depends im circum- 
stances — ^the determining circumstanc^s^Rmly being the view the 
Secretary of State takes of the limit of his responsibilities, an arran^- 
ment nnived at between the Secretary and Under-Secretary, or u^e 
personal appetite for work which eHher of them may possess. Thus 
at one time we are told of a Permanent Under-Seeretaxy of Btote who 
takes a prid^in remaining at the office daily till eight in the evening, 
in order that he may depart with the consciousness of haring Iffokea 
the seals of two hundred envelopes. At another tune report informs 
us of a Secretary of State who would allow no letter or communication 
of any kind to be opened by anyone save himself, and who insisted 
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on dictating answers to aU the eorrespondenee which poured iiu 
Hence, too, it may be correctly inferred that there is not at the 
Foreign Office anything like the same system of minnting correspon- 
donee which exists elsewhere. The entire department is divided into 
what was formerly called the EstaUishment, but nowreehiistenedthfi 
Diplomatic Establishment, and departments not on the EstabUshment. 
The new name is intended to distinguish the Diplomatic tistablish- 
ment from the Librarian’s, the Treaty, and the Chief Clerk’s depart- 
ments. In the Diplomatic Establishment, where a total of forty-one 
clerks are employed, the Chief Clerk has a department of his own, 
with twenty clerks under him, who are not themselves on the 
Diplomatic Establishment, and whose work is chiefly financial. Next 
— ^still on the Diplomatic Establishment — there is the Consular 
Department,^ presided over by the Superintendent of the Consular 
and Slave-trade Department, and subdivided into two sections : the 
second charged with all correspondence and other matters relating tp 
the slave-trade, the first having to do wuth the Consular Service 
correspondence. Lastly, there is the Commercial Department. The 
more purely diplomatic portion of the Foreign Office is subdivided mto 
five departments, distributed geograplucally, which are under the con- 
trol of a senior clerk. Naturally the business transacted in all of 
these is of a strictly confidential character, and includes everything 
appertainmg to the negotiation of treaties. ^ 

We now come to the Treaty Department, which is not on the Diplo- 
matic Establishment, and is occupied with the foQnal drafting and 
engrossing of documents which have already come under the scrutiny 
of the confidential officers of that august bureau. The Treaty Depart- 
xneat is a Black Letter Department, and those who are em]^oyed in 
it bear much the same relation to the diplomatic staff that the lawyer’s 
clerk who engrosses the deed bears to the lawyer who is the confiden- 
tial adviser. Even the head of this department, though personal 
merit and the technical experience which he may have acquired often 
cause him to be the depositary of a large amount of confidence, is not, 
in virtue of his office, admitted into the secrets of the Diplomatic 
Establishment. The relative positions of the two cannot be better 
illjktrated than by saying that, whereas members of the Diplomatic 
Establishment are, ex ojffido^ admitted members of the St. James’s 
Club, members of the Trei^y Department have to submif to the 
ordinary ballot. Of course, clerks of the Treaty Department of the 
Foreign Office are trusted not to divulge the import of the papers they 
are employed to copy and reduce to official order. B^tlheir functions 
are not confidential m the same way as the functions of the clerks in 
the Diplomtio Establishment. It is only when treatidl are for 
parchments^ or when precedents and historical data are required iSk 
the preparation treaties, that the officers of this department wire 
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^onsnlted ; and tbe mere circamstanee that it is the sole department 
in which hired writers are engaged is sufficient proof that its sphere 
is generically different from that of the Diplomatic Establishment. ^ 

While ihe Privy Oonncil Office may be spoken of as the formal 
head and mother of departments, the foremost place in the official 
hierarchy may, on some accounts, be claimed by the Treasury, It 
is the Treasury which has the power of the purse over all other depart- 
ments, and with which, as a consequence, the ultimate decision rests. 
The Treasury, moreoverf in addition to being the establishment where 
the annual Budget is made up, has immediately subject to it the two 
great Revenue Departments — the Customs and the Inland Revenue 
— as well as the Post Office— only accidentally a source of revenue- 
while it is practically supreme in point of power. The Privy Council 
Office is unquestionably sovereign in respect of dignity. It may, in 
effect, be regarded as a species of commission for the exercise of cer- 
tain essential prerogatives of the Crown. The work done by the 
Board of Trade and the Judicial Committee is delegated to them by 
and from the Privy Council ; while, until quite recently, the business of 
the Education DepartmenCwas transacted by a committee of the Privy 
Council, and even now its head-quarters are under the same roof. The 
Board of Trade remains nominally under the direction of a committee 
of the Privy Council, composed of a President, with certain ex-ojffido 
members, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and some others. But, as a matter of fact, the office 
is entirely departmental, and when the Board of Trade is spoken of, it 
means for all practical purposes, not the committee of the Privy 
Council subject to which it performs its duties, but the President, 
supplemented by his secretaries and official staff. Thus both in fact 
and in name it is a distinct branch of* the Government. 

The duties of the Board of Trade Office are both multifarious and 
interesting. Railways, the mercantile marine of the country, weights 
and measures, the collection of all those statistics which concern, not 
merely the Home Government, but the administration of imperial 
affairs, belong to the Board of Trade. Much of the departmet^tal 
work of the office involves a knowledge on the part of those by whom 
it is done of science and law. Thus it comes frequently within the 
province of this department to decide on the best form of railway 
brakes, on the structure of ships ahd lighthouses, to say nothing of 
the exceedin^y complicated question of signalling at sea. Again, 
since it is our Maritime power which brings us into contact at the 
largest numW of points with the laws of other countries, and since the 
Board of Tme is practically charged with the supervision of our 
maritime affairs, it follows that various questions of international law 
are perpetually presenting themselves for settlemexit in thjis depart- 
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ment. The Board of Trade may be said to take charge of a ship from 
the cradle to the g^ave. It keeps a record.of all new ships, it can 
trace their voyages, and has a list of the passengers and crews whom 
they have upon any occasion carried. Hence the offices of the Board 
of Trade witness much that is touching, and contain the record of 
much that is noble. It is here that those who are ipterested in the 
lives of sailors go to hear something, if they can, of the fate of ships 
which are supposed to have been lost at sea. Here, too^is it that the 
claim is made for having saved life at sea. Nor are the duties of the 
office in reference to railways less considerable. When a new railway 
is opened, the Board of Trade sends down an inspector to see that 
everything is in a proper state for the commencement of traffic. 

The Pri\7 Council Office may be spoken of as that department of 
State in which the prerogatives of the Crown are brought into imme- 
diate contact with the persons of its ministers. It is the office which 
forms a common meeting ground for much of the business of other 
public departments. It constitutes, in fact, a kind of imperial clear- 
ing-house. Whatever can be the subject of an Order in Council 
naturally comes to the Privy Council Office, and is there put into a 
shape in which it may be conveniently considered by the Sovereign, 
when the next meeting of the Privy Council is held. Orders in Council 
relate to such subjects as the ratification of measures passed by the 
colonial parliaments, royal proclamations, documents concerning the 
assemblage, prorogation and dissolution of the Imperial Parliament 
at Westminster. Other Orders in Council are form? which give effect 
to treaties, extend the terms of patents, grant chaiters of incorpora- 
tion to boroughs and to companies, proclaim ports and fairs, decide 
causes in appeal, create ecclesiastical districts, concede exemptions 
from Ihe law of mortmain. There is thus an immense amount of 
clerkly business to be transacted in the Privy Council Office. 

Her Majesty presides at about a dozen meetings of the Privy Council 
in the course of the year. On the day before the mtetiug all tlie 
papers to be discussed are sent to the Queen, and if she finds anything 
which she does not exactly understand, she will desire the attendance 
of the minister to whose department it relates. No Privy Councillor 
attends the Council unless he has been specially summoned. The 
business is naturally routine work, and is generally despatebtx} in less 
than an hopr. The presence of three Privy* Councillors constitutes a 
quorum, and the chair is always taken by the Sovereign, Again, the 
J^ivy Council is, since every Cabinet minister must ffr^ be admitted 
a Privy Councillor — ^the theory being that the Cabinet is an inn^ 
Council of the Privy Council — a connecting link between Parliament 
and the Crown. The Cabinet represents the declared will of the con*, 
stituancies, and the chief of the Cabinet, the Prime Minister, is the 
embodima^ of the Cabinet in tbe sight of the Crown. In its idathm 
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to the Sovereign the Cabinet is an indivisible and absolute unity, nor 
can a Premier be guilty of an act more reprehensible in itself and in 
its tendency than when he informs the Sovereign of the specific causes 
of difficulty which he may encounter with his colleagues. The 
Premier,” writes Mr. Gladstone, in Kin Beyond Sea,” reports to 
the Sovereign the proceedings of the Cabinet, has many audiences of 
the august occupant of the throne,” but is bound in these reports 
and audiences not to undermine the position of any of his colleagues 
in the royal favour. If he departs in any degree from strict adherence 
to these rules, and uses his great opportunities to increase his own 
influence and pursue aims not shared by his colleagues, then, unless 
he is prepared to advise them, he not only departs from rule, but 
commits an act of treachery and baseness. As the Cabinet stands 
between the Sovereign and the Parliament, and is bound to be loyal to 
both, so he (the Premier) stands between his colleagues and the Sove- 
reign, and is bound to be loyal to both.” 

The relations between the Secretary of State, as the head of a 
department, and the Sovereign, as supreme over the State itself, are 
illustrated by the form with which, until early in the century, this 
minister commenced his answer to all correspondence brought before 
him, namely, 1 have it in command from the Sovereign to acquaint 
you,” etc. This mode of expression has now been dropped. None 
the less are the relations maintained between such offices as the India 
Office, the Colonial Office, the Foreign Office, and the Sovereign of 
the most direct and intimate character. In the case of each of these 
departments, not merely is there the frequent, or the occasional, 
despatch of official papers to her Majesty, but it is part of the recog- 
nised duties of the Secretary of State to keep her Majesty duly informed 
of the general tenor and drift of his administration, and of iny im- 
portant transactions between the office in London and the dependency 
or state in some other quarter of the world. These memoranda are 
never written by any member of a department except the minister at 
its head. There is a stereotyped style in which they all begm, to 
this effect — Lord Leatherhead presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty.” Two obviously proper rules are observed in these momen- 
tous communications, and in all documents submitted to the Sovereign 
— one .is that they shall contain no erasure, the second, that the paper 
on which they are written shall not be folded. Considering that the 
drafts of important despatches are' sent to the Sovereign before they 
leave the o%e of the Secretary of State, and that, in addition to 
this, her Majes^ receives daily the above-mentioned reports of all 
matters of great importance pending, it may be readily nnderstood that 
\th6 time of royalty is tolerably weU occupied. 

/ No authentic account of the manner in which the ministers of the 
Crown transact their business in Cabinet has ever yet been given to 
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the world, and the secret bas been as religionsly and snecessfnlly 
preserved as that of Freemasonry* It may, however, be reasonably 
conjectured that the mode in which business is conducted is conver- 
sational and easy; it is probable that divisions formally taken are 
exceedingly rare, that, as a rule, ministers speak sitting, and that 
there is a general understanding between them as to the amount of 
business which shall be taken on a particular day, and with respect 
to the limit of time which is not to be exceeded, She actual work 
of legislation is prefaced by two or three matural preHminary pro- 
cesses. Supposing that the Cabinet has come to the conclusion that 
a particular subject is ripe for legislation, the first step taken in the 
direction of legislation would be for the minister within whose depart- 
ment it came to draw up the heads of a Bill on the subject. Copies of 
this memorandum would be sent round to each of the ministers in one 
of the circulating boxes opened by a key in the possession of each 
member of the Cabinet, whp, having taken a copy of the document 
from that receptacle, would draw a line through his name, inscribed 
on a slip of paper projecting from under the lid of the box. The heads 
of the proposed measure would bo discussed at the next meeting of 
the Cabinet, and the decision arrived* at might probably be that a Bill 
on the subject should be drafted in due form ; the same process would 
then be gone through again in the matter of the draft measure, and 
thus, after having been first discussed and then re-discussod, it would 
ultimately come before Parliament, 

The life of a State ofiicial, be he Cabinet minister or Under- 
secretary, is one of incessant strain, endless anxiety, continuous 
toil. Scant leisure, holidays marred by the perpetual interruption of 
despatches, telegrams, and other documents, are all that the par- 
liamentary vacation brings. While Parliament is sitting — that is, 
during nearly six months of the year — he is condemned systematically 
to burn the candle at both ends. Happy is he if he be fairly asleep 
by two in the morning ; by noon he will be at his office in Whitehall^ 
Downing Street, or Pall Mall, busy with the reports of his private 
secretaries, his letters, and much amoi-phous material which, if the 
fates be propitious, will some day or other be reduced to order in blue 
books, or perhaps be embodied m some moasnro introduced into Par- 
liament, and, it may be, specially commended in the speech from the 
throne. The chances are that our Secretai^^ or Under-Secrctaiy has 
been ab^eady up since eight or ni^o, after barely five hours of feverish 
sleep. He has been, in all probaoility, as a sequel to a hasty and un- 
substantial brSak&st, endeavouring to brace himself ipr^a toils of the 
day by a canter in Botten Bow; But just as thdt equestrian promenade' 
begins to grow populous and gay with many riders and loungers, our 
official, consulting his watch, or admonished by the chimes of Big 
Ben, turns his horse's bead, and makes his way towards Westminster. 
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Let those who sometimes complain of the inaccessibility of the 
geotlemen responsible for Her Majesty’s Government reflect how 
closely packed are the occupations of the official days, how short the 
time for the performance of innumerable tasks. There is a deputa- 
tion to be received which will absorb at least an hour ; there is the 
daily conference between the Secretaiy of State and the Under-Secre- 
taiy; there are business interviews with other members of the Govern- 
ment. In addition to this, there is the preparation for the night’s 
work in Parliament. Notice has been given of questions, and the 
materials for reply have to be diligently searched out. A debate is 
expected, which will draw special attention to the department, and 
the honourable or right honourable gentleman who represents it must, 
by dint of much official cramming, furnish himself with all the facts 
and figures requisite for a complete exposition of the case. A Bill 
which the Government is bent on “ carrying,” and which is being 
opposed at every clause, is making its way through committee, and 
our statesman, to whom it is cliiefly entrusted, must prove himself an 
encyclopaedia of practical arguments, each one of which is a conclusive 
refutation of censure and criticism. Four o’clock comes, and the 
minister has to be in the House. Who shall blame him if he has 
economised to the utmost the four preceding hours, or who would 
remove the mysterious inaccessibility with which he endeavours to 
hedge himself around ? 

Apart from the papers which come before him in the conduct of the 
regular business of his department, a Minister of State is burdened 
with an immense variety of general correspondence. There are letters 
from the chiefs of the Opposition, proposing some plan for the conduct 
of a debate ; or suggesting some compromise on a particular Bill which 
may happen to be in committee ; or showing how, if the right honour- 
able gentleman would but adopt such-and-such a course, he might 
disarm some of his most formidable crilics, and count at the same 
time upon satisfying all his more reasonable and moderate partisans. 
Happily, the strife of the ** ins ” and the “ outs ” i** conducted with 
an amenity in England unknown elsewhere, and this portion of the 
ministerial correspondence conclusively proves the fact. Indeed, our 
imaginary First Lord, or typical Secretary of State, very often finds 
that the communications of his professed friends are more trouble- 
some than those of his professed foes. A follower who is an inveterate 
crotcheteer is a more awkward customer than a factious antagonist. 
As the statesman to whom it has pleased Her Majesty to give her 
confidence looks ,at his letters, there are certain handwritings which 
he contemplates with profound weariness. He recognises at a glance 
the envelopes which he knows contain absolutely impracticable hints 
and recommendations, utterly groundless protests, and quite impos- 
atble requests from his most loyal but most importunate supporters. 
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That little sheaf of letters which he puts on one side is a collection of 
communications, the several authors of which express a hope 4;hat the 
ri^ht honourable gentleman will so arrange that they shall have a 
day for introducing a Bill much desired by themselves or their con- 
stituents ; or deferentially point out that if a ministerial measure be 
marked by the presence or the absence of a certain clause, some 
great industry will be menaced, or some powerful interest injured ; 
or assure the minister that it will be extremely desirable if, for the 
purpose of reassuring the more weak-kneed of bis followers, he will 
take an early opportunity of declaring what joints or principles of it 
are indispensable. What does the minister do ? Some he answers 
in a few lines at once ; others he puts aside for consideration — all 
have bis attention. He will consult his department on some ; on 
some he will communicate with the whip of the party, the patronage 
secretary of the Treasury, as he is oihciully called, and will ascertain 
from that functionary whether the discontent to which such letters 
point can be said to contain any of the elements of danger. 

Putting aside the mass of correspondence which the minister 
receives from his brother members of the elective House, we may 
glance at some of the most salient .characteristics of that countless 
multitude of epistles, written by members of the extra-parliamentary 
public, which daily discharges itself into Downing Street. Many 
there are of precisely the sam^ character as might be found on th^ 
breakfast-table of any private or non-official senator: applications 
from friends and constituents for berths in Government offices ; letters 
particularly drawing attention to the neglect of Icreal welfare by the 
Imperial Parliament ; appeals to charity, and expostulations, varying 
in tone from the cringing entreaty to the peremptory demand, on the 
subject of projected legislation, w'hich will be seriously detrimental to 
the commerce of particular boroughs, or the traditional rights of 
counties ; letters ai)pIyiTjg for additional salaries from officers who 
are iu the employment of the Government, and who are often a greater 
source of trouble to an Administration than difficult colleagues or 
importunately burning questions. A Cabinet minister is, of course, 
assailed with applications from old personal friends, on behalf of their 
sons, or other members of their families, for whom they wish to secure 
nominations to offices in the Civil Service. There are, also, lengthy 
communications from the accredited agents of the party ii]^ the pro- 
vinces, despatched, iu the first instance, to^he head whip, and by him 
laid before his chief. Some of*these are troublesome enough. The 
minister hears that tlie great tin-tack interest is uni^d as one man 
against the measure which the Government has introduced for regu- 
lating afresh that particular industry; or that an agitation, whi^h 
may become formidable, is being organised for the remission of the 
present imposts on velvcieeus apdsmock-frcicks. Others are written 
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with refereoed to a vacancy, actnal or impending, in a parliamentary 
Beat, wMch has been hitherto occnpied by a supporter of the Adminis- 
tration, or which it is hoped to wrest from the Opposition. These 
are documents which require the' closest attention of the ministerial 
mind. Composed with great shill and local knowledge, they place 
before the official eye precisely the qualifications which are required 
in the forihcoming candidate. If no person has already paramount 
and irresistible claims to represent the party, then comes the exercise 
of the official choice. The local agent waits with anxiety to know 
what the selection is. The gentleman on whom the lot has fallen 
may be a perfect stranger to him, or known only by distant rumour. 
But as soon as the aspirant member for the borough has set foot 
within the town, and has been closeted with one or two of its leading 
inhabitants, so soon does that astute agent know whether the poli- 
tician despatched by the ** party is or is not the right man for the 
right place. 

Even as the Imperial Parliament sitting at Westminster is, in a 
manner, a national High Court of Grievances, so is every Cabinet 
minister stationed at his desk in his office the daily recipient of epistles 
complaining of wrongs inflicted and injustices sustained, either })y an 
accidental hitch in the machinery of government, or by the operation 
of some law vicious in principle and mistaken in practice. The 
number of letters of this kind varies An the diflerent departments of 
State. Possibly the most jgonderous pile of all is that which is 
deposited within handy reach of the Bight Honourable the Secretary 
of State for War.* Are not the Services chartered and inveterate 
grumblers ? But what shall be said of the countless wails, pitched in 
every key of discontent, from that of th^ supplicating and expectant 
widow to that of the veteran who has grown bald and bronzed in his 
country's service under a tropical sky, which that other right honour- 
able gentleman or nobleman, the Secretary of State for our Oriental 
Empire, is condemned to receive ? Sometimes these documents con- 
tain threats of an action at law ; sometimes they are piteous protests 
against the rate of exchange and the depreciation of the rupee ; 
sometimes they are entreaties from a mother, whose husband has 
died a hero’s death, that a berth of some sort may be found for her 
son. The outside communications chiefly received by the head of 
the Colonial Office are of ct different character. Colonists being their 
own masters, and carrying with them wherever they go the repre- 
sentative institutions of the mother-conn try, have for the most part 
no troubles font w[hich they seek redress at the capital of the empire, 
ypt they are not uncommunicative, and sometimes their communi- 
cativeness lapses into importunate garrulity. They have much infor- 
mation to give, and they give it freely without being solicited, on the 
character and wants of the various parts of the colonial dominions. 
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Mach i&ore often than might be supposed, the correspondents of the 
Colonial Secretary suggest fresh annexations of territory ; there are 
even oases in which unemployed gentlemen, their hearts burning for 
adventure, apply for a charter for a filibustering expedition, the object 
of which is that the British standard may float over realms now held 
by the noble savage ; li^hile applications foi concessions from com« 
panics and individuals are of course exceedingly common. * 

Let our inquiries once more range into a very august sphere. We 
are in the sanctum of the First Lord of the Treasuz^, the Prime 
Minister for the time being, no matter who he may be. The great 
man looks, with as much of a smile as his features can wear, over a 
sheet of post letter-paper, written in a large clear hand, or listens 
while his secretary tells him something of the contents of an epistle 
much interlined and underscored. What is the purport of the docu- 
ment ? Let it be understood that all the eccentric letter- writers of 
the United Kingdom seem ta select Downing Street as the point at 
which to discharge their missives. That the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government should receive applications from some two or three gen- 
tlemen a week, who are anxious to edit his speeches, with possibly a 
brief introductory memoir ; that he should be assailed by mysterious 
correspondents, who assure him that they have intelligence of the most 
vital moment to the realm, which they would communicate to him 
personally, since they fear to entrust it to paper ; that he should be 
pestered by prayers for small places from obscure partisans and eccle* 
siastical preferment from hungry divines ; that a considerable portion 
of the contents of his letter-bag should be the impudent petitions of 
pure mendicity, is reasonable, for in all these cases the statesman 
shares the common lot of exceptional eminence. 

Of all Her Majesty’s principul ministers of State, none are so much 
solicited by requests to receive deputations, and by general cqrres- 
pondence of an indcscribablymiscellaneous character, as the GhaneelJor 
of the Exchequer and the Secretary for the Homo Department. 
Among those letters are some of the most useful and suggestive 
received in Downing Street, The departments and legislation of 
which these two ministers have charge render it desirable and neces- 
sary that they should have the minutest acquaintance with special 
demands and local requirements. A comparatively trivial alteration 
in the incidence of a tax may make all the dilference between 4he im- 
position and the removal of a burden of discontent. Is it a licensing 
bill on which the Bight Honourable the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department is engaged? Of course, the laoat exhaustive 
inquiry wbioh official machinery can command into the wants and 
wishes of the people has been made before the measure was drafted. 
But lift official eye is sure to overlook something. There are certain 
facts, certain exceptional conditions prevailing in particular dmtrit^, 
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which have somenow been ignored. These are formally coftimuni- 
cated to the department which takes cognisance of them, are duly 
investigated, and very frequently have the effect of considerably modi- 
fying the ministerial measure. On the other hand, neither at the 
Home Office nor at the Treasury are the letters of impracticable 
crotcheteers and pragmatical hobbyists unknown. If preposterous 
propo6als»and impossible plans could have contributed to such a result, 
an efficient alternative to capital punishment would long ago have 
been discoveired — ^nay, crime itself would have probably become extinct 
in the realm. 

That which forms the most romantic portion of the ministerial letter- 
bag has still to be noticed. Diplomacy, as it is conventionally repre* 
sented to us, is a darkly mysterious science, and not a few of the 
letters which find their way to the head-quarters of British diplomacy 
are of a corresponding character. If the Secretarj^ of State for Foreign 
Affairs were to believe all that his correspondents tell him, we should 
have had him living for a quarter of a century past on the brink of a 
volcano, whose eruption would have long since desolated the kingdom 
with the burning torrents of revolution let loose by foreign hands. 
But self-seeking adventurers and applicants for employment are among 
the most copious contributors to the Foreign Office letter-bag. Not 
merely at a time of European unrest, but in the midst of profound 
peace, there are scores and hundreds of ladies, as well as gentlemen, 
who profess themselves ready and able to reveal the clandestine designs 
of foreign governments, and to act as secret agents generally, for a 
modest bonoraridm. There is a conspiracy brewing in some obscure 
portion of the world which must, sooner or later, assume disastrous 
dimensions, and of which only the particular applicant can, by pro- 
ceeding to the spot, at the public charge, give accurate intelligence ; 
or it is highly desirable that the Government should send, sub rosdf 
the writer on a mission to Bitbynia ; or their correspondent, A, B, or 
C, has had experience and possesses linguistic attainments which 
would make him invaluable in the employment of the Crown. In the 
diplomatic service and at the Foreign Office, the close system of nomi- 
nation is exchanged for one of limited competition. The revolution, 
now nearly twenty years old, which threw open to free competition 
nineteen-twentieths of the civil appointments of the Crown, has in a 
measuie served to dimin^h the public estimation of the prestige or 
mystery surrounding the official position. But the diplomatic service 
is still aristocratic, and the Foreign^Office is still fashionable ; and^, as 
to the suitors^fo^' places and nominations who approach the Foreign 
Secretary with every kind of letter, is not their name legion ? 
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Pffiraience of Parliamentary Ambition — Sensibly mitigated by Counter Attraction of 
Literature, Journalism, Ac. — The Value of a Seat in Parliament — The Work which 
it entails— Inconveniences attending it — General Relations between M.P/s and 
Constituents — Small and Large CotHtituencies — The House of Commons the “ Manu> 
factory of Statute Law”— On the Eve of a (ireat Debate— Characteristic Scenes in 
Passages and Lobbies — Scene in the House itself — Presentations of Petitions — How 
Notices of Motion are given — BaRoting for Days — General Description of House — 
General Aspect of Members — Questions Answered — Business Begins — Preliminary 
and Personal — I’he Deiiate itself— The Orator — The Dinner Hour — Hostilities re- 
newed— The Whip— The Division — Prevailing Excitement — The Prose of Legisla- 
tion — Progr^s of a Bill from Introiiuetiou to Royal Assent — Qualities shown by 
Hmiourable Members in Committee— The S?pe.iker : Functions and Position — Some 
Rules and Practices of the House— Motions— The House of Commons Clerks — Select 
Committees — House of Commons Oratory — Is it declining V — Excellences of House 
of Commons — Tastes of House and Nuances. 

Every Englishman, Mi. John Morley has remarked in his work on 
“ Compromise,” is either actually or potentially a parliamentary candi- 
date, and the political instinct is certainly still vigorous in the British 
breast. Whether, however, the desire on the part of English 
citizens to win a seat in the House of Commons is or is not on the 
decline, whether the House of Commons itself may not be suilering 
from other competing opportunities of political activity, are questions 
on which more than one opinion may bo held. Five-and- twenty years 
ago a political career in England was necessarily a parliamentary 
career. If a man wished systematically to influence contemporary 
opinion on public afiairs, he at once directed all his efforts to getting 
into the House of Commons. The pamphlet had already lost its power, 
political journalism was an imperfectly developed force, and the aspiring 
statesman, eager to address himself to the world, could only do so 
through the medium of the morning newspaper which reported his 
speeches. The position has now Ijeen materially modified. There are 
not only more political journals and more political writers ; the writers 
in these journals are taken from a class to which thep never before 
belonged. Journalism may not have yet completely lost, to the sense 
of the more fastidious, all disreputable associations, but the reproach 
against it is gradually dying out, and the stigma becoming fainter. The 
journalist has long since left his garret in Grub Street ; he is not neces- 
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sanly educated for Us vocation in sqnalor and poverty ; lie is the friend 
of influential personages, and is very possibly, quite apart from his 
pen, an influential personage himself. Then, if at the present day the 
pamphlet is an anachronism, some half-dozen collections of a dozen 
pamphlets each appear every month. The old quarterlies of party 
have been succeeded by the new monthly periodicals of culture. The 
review, 'instead of being the organ of a section, is a platform for the 
individual To contest constituency after constituency is disagreeable 
and costly '^ork. After many straggles success may not be attain- 
able; and even when the House has been secured, political eminence 
and influence do not always follow. There are the whims and tempers 
of bur six hundred kings to be studied ; there is the risk of the hdll 
of failure to be run. It is much easier, much less costly, muph more 
satisfactory, to serve in the army of paper politicians. 

Some notoriety and a small measure of capacity will secure for the 
aspirant to literature a place in one of influential monthly organs 
of select opinion, in whose pages he may find himself elbowing a 
former Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, jostling 
against a group of lay and clerical disputants, or sitting next to an 
illustrious doctor of physical scii^nce. If the attention paid by some 
honourable gentlemen, when they address the House of Commons, 
to the reporters* gallery can be described as the homage of oratory 
to Hterflike, the spectacle of well-known statesmen fighting grave 
political issues in the monthly magazines suggests and symbolises the 
triumph of the ^en over Parliament. It is impossible to doubt that 
the multiplied opportunities which are placed at the disposal of the 
thoughtful statesman by editors and publishers, must have the effect 
of preventing many men who might otherwise be moved to do so from 
issuing their addresses at the forthcoming general election. The paper 
politicians, as we have called them, are a growing and a respectable 
class ; the periodical invented for their wants gives them all the publicity 
they could desire, or they can at least afford to postpone their entry 
into the House of Commons till they have educated that assemblage 
up to their own professorial level. 

But there are other and more generally cogent reasons which will 
probably tend to reduce the array of possible candidates for the House 
of Commons. The number of persons who think they have a political 
missionris strictly limited, and many men who go into, or who are 
ambitious of going into, the House qjf Commons, are animated by two 
motives — desire of social promotion, or of extended personal power. 
Now it is beginning to be very questionable whether the degree and 
kind of socid promotion which a seat in Parliament brings with it are 
sufficient to compensate its possessor for the expenditure and worry 
which it entails. No senator and no senator’s family were ever ad- 
vanced to the rank of social sovereignty by the magic influence of the 
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letters M.P. The social aspirant iFho goes into the House of Commons 
very soon finds that the social accessories of 8t. Stephens are to a great 
eFtent an illusion. He may receive more invitations, and when he is 
being entertained by certain hosts may have the gratification of Row- 
ing that he secures greater attention; but he seldom succeeftB in 
entii’cly changing his social level. His social position, in fact, is not 
so much exalted as emphasised. What holds good t>f the elective 
legislator himself is yet more strictly applicable to hij family. If 
his wife and daughters were not in the wajs before of meeting peers, 
diplomatists, attaches, young men of birth and fashion and wealth, 
neither will they be in tho way of meeting them now ; if, on the other 
hand, they were, they will find their previous opportunities multiplied. 

But the personal importance and the professional or commercial 
value of a seat in the House of Commons are unquestionable. To 
these must be added the essentially interesting nature of the occupa- 
tion. The House of Commoits is at once a mirror and a concentration 
of the national life. There is no rumour of any sort, social, commercial, 
diplomatic, or political which does not make its way into the lobby of 
the House, although it may not indeed reach the ears of all who 
throng that octagonal chamber. before the House,” writes Mr. 
Palgrave,* “ passes yearly every national anxiety. Whatever occupies 
the attention of this great empire makes its appearance there, be the 
subject trivial or important, be it the state of Rotten Row or the con- 
duct of a war. A parliamentary discussion also is sure to turn a 
subject inside out, and to disclose its precise natty^e. To hear this 
well done as no sorry amusement ; intellectually it is a great gain. 
Moreover, the gossip of the house is of first-rate quality. To tell 
or to hear some new thing it is the best place possible, nor are the 
new things repeated in Parliament only gossip. Passing events do 
not merely furnish talk to the House ; they are a part of the history 
of our land.” Here, then, we have a list of attractions sufficiently 
numerous to account for the popularity of the House of Commons, 
and to justify a certain limited acceptance of Mr. Morley*s rather 
sweeping dictum. Hence it is that there is no lack of candidates to 
spend npou a parliamentary election an amount of money and trouble 
which, if placed in a sound commercial enterprise, would give the 
investor a competence for life. For these reasons are the abnormal 
hours and the severe labours which constituencies demand foierated 
with equanimity for six months of the year. A member of Parliament 
who is desirous of doing his duty will often commence work a little 
before noon, only to leave ofif two or three hours aftei^midnight. At 
twelve o^clock he will take his place in a committee-room, and elt 
there with a few interruptions until four. Then he is due at the; 
House, and there he remains until long aftc? the chimes announce 
* ^ Tbs Uoose c£ Commons” by Reginald K. D. Palgrav^ P* d8. 
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that a new aay has begnn. Add to this that before a member of 
Parliament can have learned the rudiments of his business, he must 
have mastered the contents of Sir Erskine May’s ** Parliamentary 
Pra<j|;ice ” — about 800 pages in length aaid full of figures and facts — 
that if he wishes not to let the work of the session fall hopelessly into 
arrear, h^ must make the acquaintance of a pile of papers and bine 
books, some notion of the bulk of which may be formed from the 
fact that they average an annual total of eighty volumes ; that there 
are also constantly coming before the House great commercial enter- 
prises, afiecting large private and public interests, such as the supply 
of water to towns and the making of railways ; bear all this in mind, 
and it will be seen that during the session a member of Parliament 
who does his duty can have very little time which he may call really 
his own. 

Besides his purely parliamentary labours, there are those which his 
private relations with his constituents' involve. No mistress was 
ever more intolerably jealous and exacting of her lover than the 
ordinary constituency of its representative. The member of Parlia- 
ment is never certain for six months or six weeks together of the 
loyal afiection of his electors. The last time he was among them they 
received him with the most cordial and effusive of welcomes. Since 
then he has had letters from, or interviews in the lobby with some 
of the more influential of his supporters, from which he gathers that 
he has contrived to offend a sensitive but important section ; he has 
forgotten that his borough is a place in which urban and county 
interests meet, and farmers and tradesmen both accuse him of having 
been indifferent to matters which are of vital importance to them. 
He has trimmed upon the Burials Bill. It seems very much as if he 
had ratted upon the County Suffrage ; or he has not taken suflicient 
notice of the mayor of the town when that local potentate came up to 
London a few montlis ago. 

On the other hand, the legislator who has won the confidence and 
affection of a smaller constituency is not required to pledge himself to 
the support of any very definite programme or any specific nostrums, 
as is the representative of an important borough, fully conscious of 
its own merits and power. So long as be generally attends to the 
local interests and business of the borough he will be allowed to 
do pretty much what he likes ; but he must take care that he does 
not become a mere political abstracruon to his electors. He may do 
what he will with his principles, but though his constituents are 
devotedly attached to the small borough member, even their fidelity 
is not proof against all temptation. If he leaves them alone too much 
he knows that be will have only himself to blame if things go wrong. 
And it is no laughing matter, in the thick of the session and the 
season, to be called upon once a fortnight to travel a hundred and 
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fifty miles to preside at a dinner of townBmen» or to take the chair at 
the annual feast of a friendly society. 

But it is time that some idea should be given of the manner 
in which the business of the nation is transacted in the House 
of Commons. It is too early for the visitor to enter the popular 
Chamber of the Legislature, seeing that prayers, said daily by the 
chaplain, are not yet over. They are three in number, one for the 
Queen, another for the royal family, a third for the Commons, on 
behalf of whom it is supplicated that their deliberations may be con- 
ducted “ without prejudice, favour, or partial affection.’' Then comes 
the collect beginning “Prevent us, 0 Lord, in all our doings," and in 
loss than ten minutes everything will be ready for work. If there is 
an important debate imminent, ail the seats in the body of the House 
will have been occupied while the short religious service is in progress, 
for it is only by being present then that a member can take his place 
and establish a right to occhpy it throughout the sitting. Before 
prayers, he may symbolise his appropriation of a seat by depositing in 
it his hat and gloves, or peihaps a bundle of papers. But it is only 
when prayers are over that he is po/mitted to place bis card in the 
little brass frame in the back of the bench, and thus finally secure the 
scat for himself. Tiie chaplain now leaves the House, walking back- 
wards and bowing all the way. The Speaker lakes the chair, and at 
the extremity of the table opposite him, the mace, which symbolises 
his presence and authority, is deposited by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Meanwhile there is a busy scene to be witnessed, «ot merely in the 
House itself, but in those parts of the building which lead to it. The 
appearance of the Westminster lobbies may generally be taken as an 
accurate indication of the character of the debate impending or in 
actual progress ; and the merest tyro may infer, from the composition 
of \he crowds who throng the passages, whether it is Bible, or beei 
or Irish aflairs which engage the attention of Her Majesty’s “ Faith 
ful Commons ” on a^y given afternoon or evening. If the first, he 
will see in the great Hall the passages and the ante-chambers populous 
with thronging groups of enthusiastic clergymen. If he made his 
w^ay into the members’ lobby, he would have seen the lay bishops of 
the House of Commons the centre of a demonstrative group of dories. 
The scene on the occasion of any Bill which touches the licensing 
laws is equally typical. Perspiring publicank are seated at intervals 
along the line of approach to the senatorial sanctum. Some of these 
are chiefly anxious to gain an order for admittance ; the majority are 
intent on more serious matters. On another occusibn it is neither 
the public-house question nor the Church question which invites the 
attention of the elective legislature. We are to have an Irish evening, 
an^ :he nationality of the imminent discussion is immediately shown 
in the composition of the knots of persons standing in and about the 
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members^ lobby. Every variety of Hibeniian aceent is audible, &om 
the thin, nipping brogue of Dublin to the rich broad roll of Cork. 
Some of these sons of the Emerald Isle are the correspondents of 
Irish newspapers, waiting, it may be, for any intelligence which they 
can pick up, or perhaps to receive from one of their compatriots who 
is going j;0 enlighten the House that evening with his oratory, a full 
and correct report of the as yet Undelivered speech. Others are 
possessed l|y a spirit of feverish anxiety to know whether certain 
petitions have been presented. 

In the lobby of the House itself may be seen our elective legislators, 
in little knots of three or four, discussing with each other, or with 
friends and constituents, the events and the rumours of the hour; 
newspaper editors, who have the entree of file place, button-holing 
some great man with a view of learning State secrets, and very fre- 
quently some occupant of the reporters’ gallery, who is also a corres- 
pondent of a provincial journal, engage^l in much the same process. 
The doors of the House are constantly swinging backwards and for- 
wards. White-haired janitors guard the portal on either side ; the 
air is full of the buzz of conversation, and all is motion and life. The 
spectacle visible inside the House itself is not one of less animation. 
Each successive foot of the green leather-covered benches is being 
occupied by gentlemen who have already left there the emblem of 
rightful possession, and who stream in one by one, and two by two, 
while private business is going on. This is the name given to all 
measures promoted by railway companies, gas companies, water com- 
panies, municipal corporations, or private persons. Eveiything that 
passes with reference to these Bills in the House of Commons is, 
with scarcely an exception, purely formal. The private Bill, after 
having been read a first and second time, the reading simply con- 
sisting of a motion that it shall be so read, is referred to a select 
committee, who pass the measure, send it back to the Commons fox 
the third reading, from whom it goes to the Lords. Not much aiten- 
fibn is therefore paid to the earlier proceedings of the parliamentary 
sitting. In about half an hour the public business, which is the real 
business of the evening, begins. The House of Commons is a great 
national court of grievance, and to these grievances its attention is 
drawn by petitions. On each side of the table bang bags in which 
the document in questioh is dropped. As a rule the presentation of 
a petition resolves itself into the inscription of its subject and its 
origin on two pieces of paper, which are sent to the reporters’ gallery. 
A member oi Farliament, however, has the right to declare, vivd voce, 
,, who the petitioners are, and what their' aim is. Further^ he may 
insist that the whole document shall be read aloud, but not audibly, 
! by one of the clerks at the table. The next stage in the proceedings 
'|s the giving of notices of motions. These notices may rel^ either to 
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qaestionfl^ to rosolfltionai or to bill$* As regards the first, Botiee of 
question is generally given by the member to the Ifinister, and this is 
for the most part done by the interrogant vvriting his question on a 
piece of paper, and handing it to the clerk at the table. As there are 
always many more members anxious to obtain a day for ttieir motions 
than there are days available, it is necessary to resort to the process 
of deciding by ballot how these days shall be allotted. • On*the table 
of the House there lies a notice paper with a row of printed figures at 
the side ; on this list members write their natqes. In a b5x before the 
clerk at the table are small bits of paper twisted up, bearing figures 
which correspond to those on the sheet. When^ therefore, notices of 
motions are called, the clerk draws one of these pieces from the box 
and reads aloud its number, while the Speaker looking at the list in 
his hands, calls on the member whose name is written opposite the 
lucky figure. Henoo it is a mere accident whether a private member 
obtams an opportunity for bringing forward a motion or not. There 
are only two days, Tuesday and Friday, in the week open for this 
purpose. Monday and Thursda/ are Government nights. On 
Wednesday, which like Tuesday and Friday is open to tiie private 
member, but for bills only, not motion*s, the discussion on any subject 
closes at a quarter to six o'clock. 

Before the actual business of the evening commences, we may east 
a glance round the House. We are now entering, let the reader sup- 
pose, through the door which opens immediately out of the lobby. 
Above us is the clock, and on either side, raised a little from the level 
of the floor, are rows of seats allotted to the secretaries of Ministers 
and other privileged persons. As the visitor looks straight in front of 
him — ^he is now advancing to that invisible line which runs from the 
capacious chair in which the Sergeant-at-Arms is ensconced to the seat 
opposite, called the bar, to which all persons, printers, writers, and 
others guilty of contumacy are gammoned for breach of privilege 
~be wiU see rows of benches, covered with green leather, nsing tier 
on tier on either side, while immediately opposite is the Speaker's 
chair, on a small dais. Immediately beneath the Speaker are the 
three clerks at the tablo, who wear, by virtue of their office, \(hether 
(hay are or are not barristers, wigs and gowns. The benches on the 
Speaker's right hand are occupied by the Ministers and their sup- 
porters, those on the left by the OppoBition-«-the members of the late 
Government being seated on the front Opposition bench, as the 
members of the present Government are on the front bench facing 
them. This row of seats is divided by a small interspace to admit 
the passage to and fro of members, known as the gangfmy, and below 
the gangway sit the independent English members, and below them, 
as weU as mingled with them, the Irish Homo Buie members. Onca 
mtia &mng almuti so as to be exactly opposite Mr. Speaker^ we 
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vate onr eyes and see in the galleiy — ^beneath which enter those mem- 
bers who wish to attract little notice, and which rises immediately 
above Mr, Speaker’s throne — ^the representatives of the press, seated 
in two rows. Those who occupy the front boxes are the actual 
reporters, busy with their stenographic symbols ; those seated behind 
them are either reporters waiting iheir turn, or leader-writers for the 
different newspapers listening to the debate* If you cast your eye 
still further up, in the direction of the roof, yon will perceive an iron 
grating in the wall, whejice there look out the faces of ladies. This, 
indeed, is the ladies gallery, better k;nown as the cage,” and although 
many proposals have been made to do away with the railing which 
obscures their view, the step has always been resisted on the ground 
that it would tend to distract the attention of the members from their 
parliamentary duties. 

Now let the reader suppose that he has ascended to that gallery in 
which are congregated the gentlememof the press.” He is on a level 
with the two galleries in which members sit and watch the debates. 
Opposite him, and still on the same level, are a succession of galleries 
which require explanation. The first of these, that which directly 
overlooks the area of the House, is devoted to peers and ambassadors 
and other distinguished personages. Just behind this there are seats 
which the boys of Westminster School are allowed to occupy, and to 
which members of Parliament may sometimes introduce upon special 
occasions the more eminent of their friends. Behind this is the 
Speaker’s gallery — two long rows of seats, closely packed, one may 
be sure, if a debate of any importance is expected ; and behind this, 
again, is the strangers’ gallery. Behind this there is a small compart- 
ment, fenced off by an iron railing — another ladies’ cage— the 
Sergeant’s gallery ; the gallery of the Speaker’s wife, for ladies, being 
the right-hand compartment of the cage looking towards the Speaker’s 
gallery. 

Already it is possible to form somh notion of the personal appearance 
of the members of whom the House consists. They enter one after 
another, in all kinds of costumes, and wiin every sort of manner. The 
first thing which it is natural to remark is that the operation of the 
ballot has caused but little change in the aspect of the House of Com- 
mons. The parliamentary visitor will see sitting on either side of the 
Speaker’s chair the samoi array of broad-acred squires and of success- 
fid merchants as he has observed ^ny time during the last twenty 
years. The squires are not quite so numerous as they were. The 
barristers are more numerous. There are not, perhaps, quite so many 
young men as formerly. In the House of Commons elected in 1874 
there were only a hundred members under forty years of age, of whom 
one-half were under thirty-five, while only sixteen were under thirty. 
Oi the former of these— those under thirty-five — twenty were boMS of 
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peers, whose eleetion was nutinly attributable to fiunily inflaenoe. 
Among the Irish Home Bulers proportion of young men was 
masaaily large. 

At the general election of 1880 about a hundred and twenty-five 
members under forty years of age were returned, of whom between 
seventy and eighty were under tHrty-five, and eight- and-twenty were 
under thirty. Of those under thirty five years of age 'nearly twenty 
were the sons of peers or' the heirs-presumptive to peerages, and 
about a do^en were Home Rulers elected by oonstituencies in Ireland* 
Of those under thirty years of ago eighteen were the sons of peers, 
one was the heir-presumptive to a peerage, and one was the son of 
the Prime Minister. Of the whole number of members under forty 
only about a fifth were Irish Home Rulers. 

There are, indeed, men in the House of Commons who take to 
politics as a profession. They are the salt of the assemblage, and 
they alone will nltimaiely ri^e to the highest political distinction. 
But then these have abundant means of their own, and the fact 
remains that for the greater number the House of Commons is the 
glorified haven of men who have be^n successful in other pursuits. 
Not merely has the extonsiou of the suffrage increased the polling- 
booths and the costlier parts of the olectoiai machinery, but in the 
lifetime of each Parliament momborK find themselves involuntarily 
compelled to spend more money in local charities and other institu- 
tions in the hope, if possible, of averting a contest. Again, even in 
the larger constituencies, where most of the expenses are paid by 
subscribers, there exists a distrust of youth, and the preference is 
given to the middle-aged gentlemen, especially if they happen to have 
been in the House of Commona before. The most costly seats of all 
are probably those for the metropolitan counties, in the case of which 
the object is to get a candidate who is a personage both in the City 
and in his suburban neighbourhood, or who is willing to pay for the 
possession of the contlnaatiou of the distinction which a seat for a 
metropolitan county confers. 

The truth is that wo see overywhero in politics what we have seen 
in society, the general substitution of the plutocratic principle for the 
aristocratic, although, as has been already pointed out, it is a pluto- 
cracy round which there have crystallised many of the prejudices and 
sentunents of aristocracy. Since the repeaSl of the Com Laws the 
peerage has been increased by mofv than eighty new creations. Yet in 
the Houses elected in 1874 and 1880 there were not represented more 
than two-thirds of those peers who were represented ili1L846. Here, 
then, is the evidence of the great change which has been accom- 
plished. Whereas twenty years after the Rtform Bill of 1832 tiiere 
was|^ scarcely any diminution in the total of peers' heirs in the Loweif 
Hoase, the dimination is now an aoeomplisbed fact. The eonelusioB 
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is* therefore, irresisfible that the tendenejr 'wiD be more and more to 
regard titles without money as politieally useless. 

At the general election of 1874 five Irish peers, thirty-four eldest 
sons of peers, and forty-three younger sons of peers were returned. 
At the general election of 1880 three Irish peers, thirty-fivO eldest 
sozis of peers, and forty-eight younger sons of peers were returned. 
Of these between forty and fifty sat in both Parliaments, and the 
majority of those who being still alive in 1880 wore not re-elected had 
either succeeded to por^rages or had been created peers themselves 
since 1874. About a couple of hundred of grandsons, nephews, and 
cousins, sons-in-law, brothers-in-law, and fathers-in-law, with other 
and more remote relations and connections of peers, were members of 
either Parliament at its commencement, a good many of them being 
baronets, of whom there are some seventy in the present, and were 
nearly the same number in the late, House of Commons. 

The notices having been despatched, the time for the asking and 
answering of questions arrives. Most of these, it may be supposed, 
have neither urgency nor interest, but there are some from which it 
would seem from the replies given that an idea of the ministerial 
policy on matters of pressing moment may be formed. When we 
come to these, the murmur of talk is changed for comparative silence. 
The only sounds audible in succession are the voice of Mr. Speaker, 
who summons the questioner; of the questioner himself, of his minis- 
terial respondent, of the crackling of paper as the gentlemen of the 
House of Commons turn over the leaves of the orders of the day, and 
of the deadened monotones of suppressed chatter in the distance. 
Supposing the answer to be one which clearly shows that her Majesty's 
Ministers have, or have not, decided to adopt a certam line of action 
in a matter of supreme national moment, there is snA to be a great 
demonstration of feeling. Very firequently, however, these interro- 
gations I elate to imaginary grievance^ and unfounded reports. There 
are many different ways of answering these — the circumlocutory^ the 
evasive, the enigmatical, the humorous, the contemptuous, the solemn, 
Ijhe jocular, the courteous, the sarcastic. The questions over, the 
next thing is to pass to the order of the day. Let it be supposed that 
this order — the day being a Thursday, and consequently appropriated 
to miqisters — is, that the House shall resolve itself into Committee of 
Supply, to which it is pdssible that an amendment has been proposed 
directly or indirectly raising the question of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. Now it is perfectly possible that before the gentleman who, 
having a nigttc br two previously moved the adjournment of the House, 
has the right to open the deWehas commenced to speak, another 
member may rise from his seat with an intimation that he wiehes to 
bring before the Speaker, to whom every member does as a matto of 
address himself, a question of order or privilege* This genendly 
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portends that some purely personal ejnsode is immineni An honour- 
able gentleman yrhose sentences are capitally constructed, and 'vrhose 
voice is clear and bitter, protests that he has been gratuitously vilified 
by a member outside or inside the House, and wishes to draw atten** 
tion to the fact. After he has done, the incriminaited senator explains 
what he said, why he said it, and what he meant. Then comes a 
wrangle of tongues, and sundry signs of tnmnlt ; first one member and 
then another bobs up his head, demanding silence and order. Tempers 
are becoming heated and patience exhausted A politidian who has 
an unpleasantly plain way of porting matters suggests that the real 
problem is whether A did or did not mean to insinuate that B ought 
to have his place in an unmentionable category of baseness. This 
brings things to a head : there are explanations, verbal refinements, 
compromises, and so without anything being really retracted or 
definitely denied, the matter drops, and, rufiled and agitated by the 
preliminary skirmish, the House addresses itself to the business of 
the night. 

Calm and self-possessed amid a storm of cheers, mingled, it may 
< be, with a few derisive sounds, the orator of the evening rises to his 
feet^, his voice is low, his manner adhiirably collected. Before com- 
mencing his speech, ho takes care to seo that everything he may want 
in the course of its delivery — books of refe«'ence, sundry documents, 
and a tumbler of water — are within easy distance. All this he does 
as tranquilly as if ho ^vere about to sit down in the solitude of his 
study for a hard moimiug's work with his pen. Nothing can be more 
considerate than his opening language, nothing more reasonable or 
cogent than his earlier propositions. Presently something of a change 
comes over the spirit of his utterances. He has heard some side 
remark, he ue been irritated by some ironical cheer, or by some 
aggressive ** Ko, no.'* In a moment the speaker is transformed ; the 
quiet and measured tones are exchanged for a vehement flow of rhe- 
toric; protest follows protest, each clothed in language of new vigour 
and illustration is piled upon illustration. The display, which all 
admit is magnificent, comes to an end at last, and after the motion, 
has been duly seconded by a political friend, there rises to answer 
from the ministerial bench a middle-aged gentleman of rather sleepy 
manner, who, however, gradually works himself into a state of aiii* 
fieial energy. In a statement which makes Uttle pretence to riihtorical 
merit, and which, from beginning to end, is severely business-like, 
he endeavours te show that the statesman who opened the debate in 
wrong in his facts and untrustworthy in his conclusionsfi The speedh 
of this gentleman, who is a Minister of State, possibly the leader <lf 
the House — ^though, as a rule, it is upon the loader of the House that ' 
the duty fails of replying on the whole discussion towards the small 
hoots of the monung— occupies perhaps rather more than an hoot* 
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It is now closo npon half-past seven, and members commence to leave 
the House, intent upon dinner Yet, though the benches are almost 
deserted, the tide of speech still rolls on. After an interval of 
about eighty minutes, the House gradually recovers from its con- 
dition of emptiness) and languor. A brisk interchange of fire com- 
mences along the whole line of the two political armies. The sharp- 
shooters stand forth, and in more or less animated harangues of twenty 
minutes endeavour to spread confusion among the ranks of their oppo- 
nents, and the rest of the evening is occupied with a series of duels, 
in the conduct of which the chiefs of the two sets of combatants 
exercise their authority and give counsel. 

All this time there have been busily moving in and out, never sitting 
down, and never absent from the House for many minutes together, 
four or five gentlemen, whose chief business, it seems, is to come in, 
look around, consult a piece of paper in their hands, make a memo- 
randum, whisper a few words into the ^ar of some member, and then 
disappear, only to reappear and again to do precisely the same thing. 
These are the whips, three of whom are officials, while the other two 
act for the Opposition. It is the function of the whip to see that the 
members of his party are on the spot when a division is imminent, 
and that the debate is conducted according to the lines laid down. 
But he has other work than this to do. Ho must be imperturbable in 
his temper, unerring in his tact. If he can win a vote he must accept 
any number of snubs, and members generally are very fond of snub- 
bing whips. He must observe everything and appear to observe 
noting. He must be omniscient without being inquisitive. He will 
carry to the Prime Minister a faithful and particular report of all that 
he sees and hears, and the Prime Minister from that information will 
judge what he can or cannot achieve, and will regipate his policy 
accordingly. The Prime Minister may regard a Bill as the embodi- 
ment of a political principle ; the whip look’s at everything not in the 
light of a principle, but of a question. 

The mere machinery by which a Treasury whip brings his men to 
the House is simple enough. At six o'clock he knows that an im- 
portant division will be taken next day. He communicates with the 
person who acts as a kind of clerk to the Patronage Secretary of the 
Treasury, and who, be the Ministry Whig or Tory, preserves to each 
isk tunron its accession to power a profound silence as to the tactics 
of its predecessor. This gentlom^, on receiving his instructions, 
repairs to his office in King Street ; the lithograph machines are set 
to work, and before the arrival of the post next morning the doubly, 
or trebly, or quadruply underscored notes are delivered with the 
parliamentary notices to honourable members. Having issued the 
whip, the great thing for the whip himself is to see that members do 
•^not slip through his fingers. Hence be may have to scour the clubst 
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as well as to gaard religiously the portals of the Senate. Further^ 
while the model whip must be vigilant as Cerberus ai d as active as 
au acrobat, be must be careful not to seem the despot he really is. 
He must be absolutely incorrirptible, and that in the midst of trausao- 
tions which have a flavour of jobbery about them. He must exercise 
the same judgment in deciding who and what are the proper objects 
of assistance from the private funds of the party-^a caCbdidate, it 
may be, in the costly struggle of a contested election, or possibly 
a newspaper in the depths of chronic impepuniosity. Nor must the 
Treasury whip merely pay studious heed to the convenience and even 
the caprice of the ministerial flock. It is necessary that he should 
cultivate the good opinion of his opponents, and it is especially neces* 
sary that he should be in the confldenec of the gentleman who, as his 
personal rival on the Opposition benches, is the candidate for the post 
which he himself holds. 

But let ns snppo&o that the hostilities are now practically con- 
eluded, and that the final issue is about to be decided. The Speaker 
has for the last time put the question. The cry, ** Division I 'vision I 
'vision ! " has been rung out by the doorkeepers and police. The 
division bells have been set ringing lS*om one end of the vast building 
to the other, r^eouts have been despatched in swift hansoms to the 
clubs to collect laggards and debcrters, and diners and smokers at the 
St. Stephen’s Club, hard by, have been startled by the sudden sound of 
the electric alarum. They have mubterod at last, and a closely packed 
phalanx has been collected under the Peers’ gallery. The flnal order 
is given — ayes to the right and noes to the kit. slowly and quietly 
do they file out into their respective lolibiea. The doorkeepers c6me 
in, see that no member is left behind, peer under the benches, and 
lock the doon. In the course of two or throe minutes they begin to 
defile on their return journey through the re-opened portals. At last, 
in the space perhaps of a quarter of au hour, the House is completely 
re-filled. The lour tellers, bowing at every step, maich up to the 
Speaker's table, and the result is known. The Government have a 
majority of nearly two to one. It is an hour past nndnirht, an hour 
at which some latitude is to be expected and allowed. The spirit of 
the schoolboy lives in the breast of many a middle-aged M.P. Leaps 
are made from the floors to the benches, huzzas are heard. No one 
knows what representative government 19 till he has bohoM, on an 
exciting issue, a division in the House of Commons. 

But it is not to be supposed that the House always transacts its 
business at this point of high pressure, and if wo wigh^to see what ate 
its more normal condition and atmosiihere we must visit it upon a 
less stirring occasion. The House of Commons is the manufactory ot 
statute law, and its first business is to legislate. It will, therefore, hi 
not amiss briefly to glunco at the various s^ges in the pro>gres8 it \ 
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Bill ihtotig^ Parliainenty from the mdmeat of it9 intro^odtiioii until it 
reeeivos l£e royal asBent. It has many Ticiasitadea to oneoimtor and 
many riaka to run. First eomes the oral statement of the purport of 
the measure — ^technically known as the request for leave to introduce 
it — ^made by its promoter, who afterwards appears at the bar of tba 
House and is summoned by the Speaker. Then follows the first 
reading ; and though the measure might be opposed at ibis period, 
it is seldom, or never, that such opposition is forthcoming. The real 
oontegt begins when, probably in about three weeks from this date, 
the motion is made ihat the Bill be read a second time. The debate 
which arises on the second reading of any measure submitted to Par* 
liament gathers round the principle of the proposed legislation, and 
if that legislation is not vetoed then, the project, though it may be 
materially modified in committee, is not likely to bo nltimately rejected, 
luet it, then, be assumed that a Bill has passed the stage of its second 
reading — and if the measure is of great Amportance, the debate which 
will have attended this consummation will have been full of interest 
and excitement — and that the motion before the House at the present 
moment is that the assembled members resolve themselves into com- 
mittee, or, as the Speaker puts it, that I do now leave this chair. 
Here opposition which was possible on, and even before, the first 
reading of the Bill, and which was very likely actively forthcoming on 
the second reading, may be renewed. Another long debate may ensue, 
amendments may be proposed which deny the expediency of any legis* 
lation at all, or insist that if legislation be forthcoming it shall assume 
a different shape. The babel of tongues is once more heard and the 
familiar scene of rhetorical controversy is repeated. At last the motion 
is carried, and the House of Commons Las affirmed by a majority^ 
though, of course, there need not have been any division On the subject 
at all — ^the proposal to go into committee, and to replace the Speaker 
for the time being by the Chairman of Ways and Means. There is 
little visible difference except the substitution of the latter for the 
farmer officer of the House, between the Commons in committee and 
in ordinary debate. The step taken is an historical survival of the old 
days of the Tudor and the Stuart despotism. The exclusion of the 
king's emissary and spy — their Speaker — was the solo motive why the 
Oommons elected to convert themsoives into a conclave called a com- 
mittee, 4hat they might meet together as usual, but without his 
presence/'* 

Every clause of the measure now before the House is gone through t 
amendments ara forthcoming, are accepted by the Government or by 
fibe authors of the Bill, or are rejected and divided on, as the case 
may be. Sometimes it happens that an amendment is passed jh com* 
^^ttee and is carried which affects a vital point in the meaeura^lilA 
^ . e " The House of Ck»iuuiQas,*’ p. 11. 
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materialljr tltm itn ehxraiitdr. Jn this ease the naembey who i# 
specially charged with the mterests of the Bill will peihaps rise and 
propose to report progresch-4n other words» that the House shall 
resume^o that he may have an opportunily of consulting with bis 
colleagues. Nothing can exceed the thoroughness, and occasionally 
the p^inacity, exhibited in committee of the whole House. Borneo 
times there are set speeches made, which were, perhaps, iiftended to 
be delivered on the occasion of the second reading of the measure* 
but for which the opportunity could not bp found. I’or the most 


part, however, the discussion is conversational, members speaking not 
for effect, but simply with an ^e to business. No student of the 


House of Commons on those occasions can fail to bo struck by the 
ready amount of varied and practical knowledge which its membexa 


display. Honourable gentlemen whose voices are seldom or never 


heard in the course of great debates, rise up again and again — ^for 
when the House is in committee there is no limit to the number of 


times which a member may speak — and are found to have a minute 
acquaintance with and a grasp of the subject which were but httla 
suspected. It may be lightly said of a particular House of Commons 
that it is the reverse of brilliant. Bftt whether this woproaoh has or 
has not any truth, it may be affirmed with confidence ^at no House 
of Commons ever sits at Westminster which does not creditably reflect 
the intelligence of the nation, and the members of which, if ^ey are 
not heaven-bom statesmen, fail to display a singularly creditable apti* 
tode for, and insight into, public affiiirs. 

Our imaginary Bill is now so far advanced on the high road towards 
becoming an Act that it has emerged fiom committee mouified, we 
may hope improved, but still substantially the same measure as when 
it was read a second time. The Speaker is once more m his chair, 
and the motion which he proposes to the House is, that the Bill, as 
amended in committee, shall be received. Here, again, the opportu* 
nit/ of opposition is renewed, nor is this the last chance that the 
more obstinate opponents of Ihe measure may have of thwarting it. 
Bbiving gone through the Commons, the Bill will be sent up to the 
liords, and the Upper House will have precisely the same power of 
rejecting or modifying it that the Lower House has enjoyed. But 
the people’s representatives do not surrender their right of veto 
upon any ohanges which may have been insisted on in the ifieasure 
by the hereditary legislators. The Bill once more formally oomes^^ 
before them, and the Commons are invited to pronounce upon die ^ 
liords* amendments. Granted that even this further «ordeaI is over, 
Md that nothing remains save the formal bestowal of the royal a8seiii|< 
Imt the measure to become law, that will be given upon some fhtule^^ 
d^fAOne afternoon while petitions are being presented in the 
of dS^onSi a rumour suddenly runs round de benches that (beie ht 
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a messagd from the Lords. In a moment the door of the House is 
closed, three loud knocks against it are heard, and it is known that 
Black Bod demands admittance. The doorkeeper, who has previously 
slammed the portal in the face of this august official, now opens a 
wicket, like that of a Freemasons' lodge, peers out at Black Rod 
through it, next unlocks the door, and proclaims in a loud voice to the 
assemblefl Cooimons, Message from the Lords.” Then the door 
opens to admit a gentleman with a cocked hat in one hand, and a 
sceptre in the other, habited in black breeches, who walks with a bow 
at every step up the House, till he fnds himself opposite the Speaker, 
the Speaker himself rising to receive him and returning the rever- 
ential salute. He then informs this Honourable House ” that the 
Lords desire its presence to hear the royal assent given to some Bills. 
After having delivered his message he retires, walking backwards from 
the Commons' Chamber, bowing all the way, a feat not to be accom- 
plished without considerable practice,' as well as natural aptitude. 
The next thing is for the Sergeant-at-Arms to lift the mace from the 
table, and to lead the way to the bar of the Peeis' Chamber, followed 
by the Speaker, who is the represeniativo in his own person of the 
collective assemblage over which he presides. Now may be witnessed 
in the body of the Peers' Chamber a curious and interesting sight. 
On the woolsack is seated the Lord Chancellor, as the chief of the 
commissioners to whom the Queen has delegated that attrihute which 
makes her supreme over the national legislature. The keeper of Her 
Majesty's conscience wears a tiiangular cocked hat on his wig; the 
other peers composing the commission wear those cocked hats which 
are bast known as fore-and-aft, and are also clad in their scarlet robes. 
Presently there advance from the table two clerks, one of whomreads 
the commission, in which it is declared that the Sovereign entrusts 
her royal prerogative, upon the present occasion, to these her weil- 
beloved Lords, and as each peer's name is recited, be raises his hat. 
Then, last of all, the formula is uttered with the traditional pronunci- 
ation which is not exactly that of Paripian French, ** La reyne le 
veult.” If the measure happens to be a money Bill, the phrase used 
is, La reyne remercie see bons sujets, accepte leur beuevolenoei et 
ainsi le veult.” 

The Speaker cannot leave the chair of the House of Oommons 
until the adjournment isvformally moved ; and there is a story told, 
^ which is perfectly true, of a distressing, or rather humonrous contre- 
temps, which once occurred towards the closo of a sitting of the House. 
It was long pest midnight, the House was deserted, except by the 
Speaker himself. He, however, sat on, and seemed likely to continne 
to sit on, for no member bad formally moved the adjournment^ nor 
could he be released from this durance until a senator, recalleMferom 
his homeward course, had brought fgrward the necessary moticn in 
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the appropriate phraseology. Mr. Speaker Denison, writes Mr. Pal« 
grave on this incident, was, ** during those minutes of detention, 
doing penance for the misdeeds of his predecessors, becanse Speaker 
Finch, or Speaker Seymour, obliging their royal master, and disobey* 
ing the wish of the House, had often abruptly stopped debate by 
hurriedly * pattering down ' from their chair, and away out of the 
chamber ; practices which, centuries ago, compelled the Commons to 
establish as a rigid rule, that come what may, their adjournment must 
ever be upon a motion put from the Chair, with every consequent 
formality.” Instead of their being any jcal&usy of the Speaker now 
as the representativo and custo(ftan of kingly power, there exists an 
immense respect for his office. In magnifying his authority, the 
Commons are indeed magnifying their own. Disrespect to him is dis* 
respect to the House. He is the depositary of the collective dignities, 
rights, and privileges of members. Hence bis ruling is seldom if ever 
demurred to ; and the member who did not comport himself deferen* 
tially to the Chair would bo held to have sinned against the unwritten 
law of the House. Advised by counsel, it is necessary that ho should 
be an authority on matters of constitutional law, and that he should 
be infallible on all matters of parliamentary procedure. In this last 
task he is much assisted by the Chief Clerk at the table. He has 
authority over the wording of all motions, and of all questions put or 
proposed to be put by members to the Government ; and it is his duty 
to see that no debatable matter, and nothing which can he construed 
as directly involving an argument or an ml'erence, is imported into 
them. The powers which the Speaker possesses, atid the willingness 
of the House to support him in their exercise, were strikingly exempli^ 
fied in the session of 1881. What ordinarily occurs when the sitting 
of the House has come to an end is, that the Speaker, rising from 
his chair, bows, not, as might have been supposed, to the leader of 
the House, but to the Secretary of the Treasury, who acts as his 
actant, and who returns the obeisance. Immediately after this is 
audible the cry, “ Who goes home ? ” — a relic of those times when 
members used to make up parties for the homeward journey to pro- 
tect themselves against the attacks of highwaymen. The police in 
the lobbies, however, do not echo this shout, but simply announce 
** House is up.” 

Something must be said about a/ew of fjio chief rules and practices 
of the House of Commons. Exqept when making a personal explana- 
tion or on a question of privilege, no member can address the House ' 
unless there is before it a substantive motion. If, therefore, he wished 
to direct its attention to a particular matter formerly, if he desired 
generally to attack the conduct of the Government, and had had W 
opjprtunity for doing so in the coarse of regular debate, he put hinif 
sen in order by xisiug after the questions had been asked, and 
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annomicmg at the oommencement of hie remarks that he would con- 
clude with a motion. This motion was one for the adjournment of 
the House, and it was theoretically open to members to bring it for- 
ward whenever they thought fit. But inasmuch as it involved a consider- 
able loss of time, there was always the strongest feeling against resort- 
ing to the expedient, save upon the most pressing urgency ; and unless 
the occasion was extremely grave, or the reputation and popularity of 
the member moving the adjournment such that they could submit to a 
very considerable strain, the experiment was made amid a storm of 
angry and disapproving Shouts. Of late years, however, it has been 
found necessary to adopt stricter aZid more formal measures for the 
prevention of obstruction and the restraint of refractory members. 
Under certain standing orders, passed in a session specially convened 
for their settlement in the autumn of 1882 , no motion for adjournment 
can now be made until all the questions on tho notice paper have been 
disposed of, or before the orders oi the day or notices of motion have 
been entered on, except by tho leave of tho House, or unless ^‘a mem- 
ber rising in his place shall propose to movo the adjournment for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of public importance, and not 
less than foity members shall thereupon ri«»e in their places to support 
the motion.** And if fewer than forty but not fewer than ten members 
shall so rise, the House shall on a division upon question put, forth- 
with determine whether such motion shall be made.’* Moreover, when 
a motion is made for the adjouinment oi the House or of a debate, 
or that the chairman of the House in Committee do leave the chair or 
report progress, the discussion thereupon shall be confined to the 
matter of such motion, and no member ha\ing moved or seconded any 
such motion shall be entitled to move or second any such motion 
during the same debate.” It is also competent to the Speaker or 
chairman of the House in Committee, if ho is of opinion that any such 
motion is an abuse of the rules of the House, to put the question at 
once and thus immediately to end all controversy concerning^* it. 
But the House almost always adjourns if news suddenly reaches it of 
any very touching or terrible event. It did so when the news of the 
murder of President Lincoln arrived, and much more recently, when 
it was announced that one of its members Lad just expired in the 
library. 

The Speaker has, among many other duties, three particular func- 
tions to discharge. In the first place, he has to see that tho debate 
does not stray hopelessly from its original subject ; in the secon^i 
that none of the laws of parliamentary courtesy or business are in- 
^fringed ; in the third, it rests with him very much to arrange the plan 
of a debate. As regards the first, it has been recently illustrated in a 
case spoken of by Mr. Palgrave, when the subject of the discuiaijOp 
Vas the silk duty. A member seized on the occasion for the purpose 
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of delivering bh harangae denotincbg the love of money and its 
deteriorating effects on the national eharacter. The Speaker then 
interposed, and endeavoured to guide the discussion back to its 
proper channel ; a second diversion took place when another member 
drew attention to the taxes imposed on corks, and the Speaker 
interfered again ; a third time, the discussion rambled off from silk to 
the state of commerce generally, and once more the Speaker mildly 
protested. As regards the primary duty of the Speaker, he has been 
comparatively seldom, until the year 1881, called upon to exercise his 
authority. As regards the third of his attriSutes, the management of 
debates, it is one in which impiiktiality is absolutely essential, and 
usually it is a matter of arrangement and co-operation with the whips 
on both sides. The theory, of course, is that a member wishing to 
speak has only to catch the Speaker’s eye, and to receive his nod ; but, 
as a matter of fact, it in pretty well known and settled beforehand 
whom the Speaker will contrwe to see. The member in question has 
either intimated directly to the Speaker his wish to take part at a 
particular stage in a particular debate, and has received his consent, 
or else, having mentioned the matter to the whip of his party, has 
secured for himself a place on the list of speakers, which is suggested 
to the occupant of the chair. Every member, when speaking, is 
obliged to stand with his head uncovered, unless, indeed, ho happens 
to draw attention to something connected with the division while the 
division is actually in progress, in which case he speaks sitting and 
covered. Private members have, as has been already said, the right 
to bring forward their motions on those nights on t^hich the order is 
Supply. Now Supply can only bo granted in committee ; therefore, 
the first thing to be done is for the Hpealver to put the question, when 
the words Supply Committee ore read by the clerk at the table, ** That 
I now leave the chair.” Upon this the member who has precedence 
with the motion of hich he has given notice rises up and bows. The 
Speaker then puts to the House, as an amendment to the question, 
** That I now leave the chair,” the proposal to insert after the word 
** that ” thb motion to bo brought forward by the pariicnLir member, 
instead of the words, “ I now leave the chair.” The Speaker continues 
in his place, and the motion of the private member is accepted or 
rejected, as the case may be. Supposing that there are other motions 
on the paper, and that there is -time to^ discuss them, it is one of 
the rules of the House that thqy should not bo divided on, the ex- 
planation being that the House has already decided that the^uestioii 
shall be put, that the Speaker shall leave the chaij, that it cannot 
reconsider the decision, and this being impossible, t&at there is noway 
of moving an amendment, which is the form technically assumed by 
evety motion on Supply. 

As the Speaker is the great leviathan of the House of 0(muix<ms» 
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tbo incarnation an4 the tutelary governor of its dignities^ rights, and 
llsrivilegeB^ so the Sergeant-at-irms is the officer who gv^s his 
personal majesty — and therefore that of the House — while the clerks, 
at whom we glanced in our hurried bird’s-eye view of the chamber, 
are his agents and deputies. Though there are only three clerks 
actually sitting at the table of the House of Commons, the staff of 
Bouse of /[Commons clerks includes a great many more. There are 
indeed no fewer than four distinct offices in the House, each furnished 
with a clerkly staff numbering some six or seven. Of these the first 
is the Public Bill Office, which receives and examines public Bills, is 
responsible for correct printing, anduhe insertion of all amendments ; 
the Journal Office sees that the diary of the House is properly drawn 
up from the votes, and also by keeping an account of these votes acta 
as a check on the Treasury ; the Committee Office keeps the Minutes, 
and sends clerks to the Committees. The record of the business of 
the House of Commons actually despatched is known by the name of 
Minutes, while the Order Book relates to the impending business; 
both are in the hands of the clerks. As regards the private Bill 
procedure, it is the duty of the Private Bill Office to see that these 
measures are in proper form, and the Speaker’s counsel looks through 
them to ascertain that there is no informality. In addition to the 
subjects already mentioned, all questions relating to naturalisation 
and devolution of estates comes within its jurisdiction. In addition to 
the Committee on Petitions, there are several other committees which 
meet periodically during the session. Of these the most popular and 
the best attended is the Committee on Kitchen and Befreshments, the 
only one at which members are allowed to smoke, and which meets 
on Wednesday afternoons, when the House of Commons is sitting, 
though its proceedings only become of any great interest or import- 
ance when discussions of^an exceptionally stormy character are 
expected. With the exception of this committee, these bodies gene- 
rally assemble on Monday or Thursday, Tuesday or Friday. The 
nomination of members of Parliament to sit on them practically 
belongs to the under- whips on the two siaes. Altogether there will 
probably be sitting at the height of the session from fifteen to twenty 
committees, many of them being, of coarse, select committees to which 
Bills are referred, and whose deliberations immensely assist the pro- 
gress of» parliamentary business. .Under the standing orders of 1882' 
two grand committees have been appointed daring each of the last 
three elssions, for the consideration of Bills relating to law, the 
courts of justice, aud legal procedure, and to trade, shipping, and 
manufactures. They consist of not less than sixty or more than 
eighty members, who are nominated not by the House, but by the 
^ Committee of Selection, and who are chosen on account of their aap- 
famiUarity with the subjects which are to be referred to them. 
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The mode of conducting business in the grand committees is partly 
that of select committees, and partly that of committees of the 'whole 
House. It cannot be said that they have altogether fulfilled public 
expectation as a means*^ either of saving time or of enlisting the 
services of experts in the work of special legislation. But in both 
respects it may be conceded that they have accomplished much, 
although they have not achieved all they at first appeared eapable of , 
achieving, and it is at least certain that such measures as the new 
Bankruptcy Act and the new Patent Act could scarcely have been 
passed in a single session without their assistance. 

Canning was called by John 'Wilson (“ Christopher North ”) the 
last of the rhetoricians,*’ and often, since his death, the complaint has 
been heard that the art of parliamentary eloquence is extinct. It has . 
been said that there are long speeches, sarcastic speeches, and crack 
speeches ; but they are not such speeches as fell from the lips ot 
Burke, Pitt, and Fox, or, more recently still, from Canning and 
Brougham." The truth of this remark may be frankly admitted; let 
us endeavour to explain the conditions which may be held to account 
for the tact. In the first place, it is as unreasonable to expect the 
oratory of Burke, Pitt and Fox, or of Canning and Brougham, in a 
Parliament elected under household sullrage, as it would be to expect 
their policy. The policy of an Administration depends upon the 
character of the House of Commons for the time being ; so, too, must 
the standard of parliamentary oratory. “ The grand debate, the 
popular harangue," which we look for and find in t^c (xeorgian era of 
parliamentary eloquence, existed under a condition^ of thmgs which 
cannot be recalled at will. Instead of the real opposition betvreen 
Whig andToiy, at a time when they diifered on fundamental principles, 
and were perpetually challenging each other on momentous issues that 
struck at the root of government, we seem to have little more now 
than the antagonism between the ins and the outs. From the Exclusion 
Bill to 1714, Whigs and Torit's were separated by the disputed suc- 
cession of a Popish sovereign. Later on, in the days of Lord Melbourne 
even, there was the controversy between the country gentlemen and 
the commercial class — the former complaining that the corruption 
exercised by the latter upon the Government was fatal to the best 
interests of the realm. From the days of George HI. to William IV. 
Whigs and Tories were mutually distinguished by difi'erent views of' 
the royal prerogative. Moreover, the time was eminently calcuiateil 
to inspire patriots and politicians with great thoughts, and with nobla' ^ 
language in which to express them. The existenqp^of England aA| 
a nation was menaced, and even domestic policy was debated from 
^imperial standpoint. The situation was lull of dignity and dmiger.^; 
Men rose to it unconsciously, and the entire atmosphere was 
nohling. When the thh*ty tyrants at Athens wished to ^eck the 
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* of AttSo eloqti^iioe, Cbey reversed the bema on the PnyXt so that 
the speaker should no longer catch his inspiration from the prospect 
of the sea, the scene of the greatest Athenian triumphs. The simple 
historic circumstance remains for all ages the symbol of the influence 
which national spirit must exercise over national eloquence. Year 
) after year the tendency asserts itself more and more with the con** 
stituencics to send to Parliament as their representatives men who 
are rather specialists than statesmen. The favoured candidate is he 
who has made a particular study of some particular branch of political 
or social knowledge ; wtio is master of the whole question of local 
taxation ; who is versed in all the Imysteries of poor-law administra- 
tion ; who is conversant with Bank Currency and Consolidated 
Funds ; with drains and sewers ; with School Boards and the new* 
Educational Code. And this is inevitable. The British elector, in 
showing himself more or less a believer in the philosophy of Mr. 
Oradgrind, is true to the practical spirit of his very practical age. 
There is little or no scope for the exercise of imagination or the 
display of taste in the arena of political discussion. What the 
House of Commons has for the most part to consider, are not so 
much broad questions of policy , or great problems which lie at the 
root of society and government, as technical points of political 
economy, and dry and minute details of commercial and industrial 
arrangement. The machine of government has grown terribly com- 
plex ; its movement is necessarily less rapid. It would be unreason- 
able to expect from those who regulate it the rush and vigour of the 
age of Pitt and Fox. 

Again, the House of Commons is necessarily, in a sense, the 
educational mirror of the nation, and its speakers naturally reflect 
the dominant intellectual influences of their day. The present age 
is one of educational transition. The literary and, above aU, the 
classical lines of the past are being deserted. The expulsion of the 
Muses from the national curriculum is rapidly becoming an accom- 
plished fact, and the goddess Scientia being enthroned in their 
place. The chief cause of the richness and elegance of the general 
standard of debate which formerly existed in the Commons was the 
education which its members received. The groundwork of that'" 
education was literary; the intellectual influences, to which they 
were fpom the first subjected, were classical. Eloquence and oratory 
ere essentially Greek and Homan arts, and cor first statesmen have 
without exception learned them from the Greek and Homan models. 
l|Che entire atiQp, sphere of the House was suffused, as it were, with a 
classical aroma. The ablest metaphors, the happiest reparteci were 
drawn from the classical storehouse. ^ 

But if we have seen the last of the school of literary and classmid 
.{speakers, there is no reason whatever to anticipate a decline in the 
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debating power of the pojpniar ehamber of the legislature. There 
may be less of art or artifice, bat there is no dimination of vigour, 
nor is there any slackness of appreciation on the part of the people s 
representatives of really good speaking. The Hoose of Commons 
is always profoundly impressed by anything which strikes it an ^ 
nnlabonred and natural. Hence the great success of Bright^s 
speeches in Parliament as elsewhere ; they are instinct 'with genuine 
pathos, a pathos which is dependent not merely on th^ wonderful 
simplicity of the language itself, but on the 4on6 and manner of the 
S|<eak6r. On the other hand, tli^e is nothing which the Houf>e of 
Commons objects to more than the assumption of infallibility on the ^ 
part of any of its members. The House is in this, as in many other 
things, a reflection of the most strongly pronounced traits in our 
national character. The feelings which dominate the public school, 
the regiment, the college, the profession, and any other society of 
Englishmen of whatever age, ate also those which arc represented in 
the House of Commons. Simplicity, directness, business-like despatch 
— all these are qualities emineiitly valuable in the eyes of members of 
Parliament. There is no reproach greater than that of exaggerated 
Bolf-Bufficiency to bo brought against one of the representatives of the 
people. Just as tho House dislikes above everything the man who 
shows that he is free from every kind of doubt or scruple upon every 
subject, so also does it show the sentiment of its di^'^like in an unmis- 
takable manner. The stnliborn member who will not yield to its 
collective will when indubitably expressed, the member who speaks 
with the afiectation of dogmatic certainty on all subjects, the member 
who is udder the influence of strong animosities, the member who 
has a bad' temper, or who is without tho gift of concealing it, 
usually fails in parliamentary life. It always be recollected 
that English politics are free from that acerbity which infuses the 
venom of bitterness into the political life of France, and that political 
diffeitnces do not operate as any bar to personal good will. 
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THE HOUSE^OF LORDS. 

Bf»asonsfor treating the House of Lords after the House of Commons—Heasons why the 
Pr >ceei1iiig.s of the Peers have latterly increased in Interest and Importance-^ADlass 
of Qu ‘stions in which the House of Lords from its Composition is specially compe- 
tent t( instruct the Public — General Relations between the Two Houses — Legisla- 
tive Activity of the I^rds — Diflicultiea of Young Peers — The House of Lords in 
Actior — Inside the House—l'oints of Difference from Commons — The Whips— 
(iuesti -Progroas of Debate — General Conduct of Business— Questions of Pos- 
sible Reforms — Future of Parliament. 

Ip considerations of dignity and of fidelity to the letter of the Con- 
stitution had influenced us, we' should not have given priority of treat- 
ment to the House of Commons over the House of Lords. But our 
purpose is to show the British Constitution actually at work, not to 
analyse its component parts in a state of quiescence. The practical 
business of Parliament is to maintain the government and to legislate. 
Neiiher can bo^dono apart from the House of Commons ; and if that 
House has made up its mind as to the way in which either the one or the 
other task is to be accomplished, it may be predicted with, certainty 
that the House of Lords will eventually shape its coarse accordingly. 
^But to say this is not to imply that in its own particular sphere the 
House of Lords is subordinated to the House of Commons. As a matter 
of fact, during the last ten years an unusually large number of national 
measures have originated in the chamber of our hereditary l6gis];9btor8 ; 
it has been the scene of many debates of great moment and of rare 
excellence ; it has witnessed the rise and development of one or two 
parliamentary reputations on a more striking scale than the House 
of Commons has known. The statesmanship, the oratory, the wisdom, 
and the debating power of the Peers will compare favourably with the 
best *iStandard of the Commons. It was Sir Bobert Peel’s opinion 
that the statesman primarily responsible for the conduct ,of her 
Majesty's Government could not possibly discharge all the duties of 
his position krk the House of Commons ; and in an address which he 
,, delivered at Aylesbury just before he was raised to the peerage, Lord 
Beaconsfield may be said to have endorsed and emphasised this judg- 
ment of his ancient foe. Further, there is the noticeable fsict that half 
:of the, Select Committee known as the Cabinet,. which, initiates the 
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legislation of the country, and on whose conduct the &te .of the 
Government and parties depends, have seats in the House of Xiords. 

Again, the character of the debates in which the House of Lords 
has been principally engaged has been favourable to tho display of . 
those peculiar qualities which secure a strong influence for the Peers 
over public opinion. Knowledge is power ; and where knoyrledgo is, 
authority is sure to drift. To address the House of Lords on certain 
questions is to address a jury of experts. Not only is ,, there repre- 
sented in that House all the matured wisdora and ripe experience of 
the Commons, added to all that ir^most characteristic of the traditions, 
pride, and prejudice of the peerage : but among those who take their, 
place in the ranks of our hereditary legislators are men who have con-. 
trolled important dependencies of ihe Empire, and who have acquired 
an insight, by long residence in foreign capitals, into the diplomatic 
secrets of European Cabinets, and into the hidden tendencies of th^ 
popular will — ^former and future ambassadors, the governors of great 
colonies, generals who have held the highest military commands, 
viceroys who have administered pur Indian possessions, in comparison 
with which tho British Isles are but a speck in the ocean ; these, 
to say nothing of men who have been steeped in the atmosphere of 
statesmanship and olSce from their infancy, are prominent in the 
House of Lords in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Hence, 
seeing that in the past few years foreign policy has been a conspi- 
cuous theme in parliamentary debate, the proceedings of that assembly 
have acquired a new interest and importance. Giranting that the 
average of rhetorical skill in botbt Houses is pretty nearly equal, the 
average of superior merit is higher in the Lords than in the Commons. 
Further, the speeches made in the former have not only been often 
better than those made in the latter, they have often been better 
reported ; first, because, as a rule, they are shorter ; secondly, because 
they are, as a rule, delivered much earlier. Only on three occasions 
pre^ous to the conflict which has been witnessed this year, has 
there been since the Keform Bill of 1832 any appearance or danger 
of a collision bet^veen the two Houses of Parliament. The first 
of these was in 1860. On May 21st, the House of Lords had 
throvvn out the Bill for the remission of the paper duty by a majority 
of 89. The Opposition was successfully led by the venerable Lord 
Lyndhurst, who, on his eighty-first birthday, spoke with all the elo- 
quence and acumen which had made him famous half a century before^ 
The question was whether the Peers had a right to reject a money Bill. 
It was admitted that they had no right so to amend a ilioney Bill as tc 
change the amount or incidents of taxation in any degree. On the other 
baud, it was shown by Lord Lyndhurst that the right now claimed 
by the Peers of rejection had been exercised before, and was logicany 
implied ia the discussion f>y the House of Lords of such ensures. 

■i?' - ‘ . 
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These {irgnments were not replies to the contention that it was inexpe* 
dient to assert the right, and as is generally the case when a consi- 
deration of technical legality arises, the controversy was nltimately 
decided, not by the division in the House of Lords, but on the broad 
; grounds of constitutional policy and prudence. The matter wete first 
relegated, to a committee, and then settled by Lord Palmerston’s 
resolutions of July 5th, 1860. It is only necessary to mention by 
name the second and third instances in which difierenoes between 
the Houses of Lords and Commons have menaced a parliamentary 
deadlock. Of these one occurred 'v^en the Bill for the disest^blish- 
ment of the Irish Church was going through Parliament in 1866, 
and the Peers ultimately giving way. The other took place three 
years later, when their lordships rejected the Bill for the abolition 
of purchase in the army. Since then, until the present year, there has 
been no really serious hitch in the amicable relations of the two Houses. 

It is to bo observed also that the recent debates in the House of Lords 
have not only been in many cases of a high order of excellence, but 
that they have introduced to public attention a larger proportion of 
capable candidates for political .eminence comparatively, if not abso- 
lutely, than has been seen in the House of Commons of late years. 
This is the more remarkable, seeing that the number of those who 
habitually take part in parliamentary debate is much smaller in the 
House of Lords than in the House of Commons. In the latter the 
total may perhaps, roughly speaking, be fifty, in the former it is pro- 
bably not more «than fifteen. Further, difficult as it may be for a 
young and untried man to get the ear of the House of Commons, that 
difficulty is very much greater in the House of Lords. The young 
peer rises full of suppressed fire and enthusiasm, to meet with as 
chilling a reception as a well-bred audience can give. He is ignored ; 
he is silenced by a general undertone of conversation ; or be finds 
that he is defeated by the peculiar acoustic quslitics of the chamber 
in which he essays to speak. It is a different thing if he belongs^o a 
family traditionally famous in parliamentary annals. If he is a Duke 
of Eichmond, a Marquis of Salisbury, an Earl of Derby, Carnarvon, 
or Clarendon, or the representative of any other great political ^use, 
he will be sure of attention. But at all times the sphere of active 
statesmanship in the House of Lords has conformed to the conditions 
of a close borough, an j unknown aspirants to parliamentary fame 
have not been encouraged, and have proclaimed their ambition only 
to insure collapse. To a great extent this is due to the fact that the 
House of LorVs is always more or less under the domination of one 
or two peers of exceptional eminence and force of character, although 
nothing like the dictatorship which, in times past, Lord Tburlow, 
Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Lyndhurst exercised 
can now be found. There is undoubtedly a growing tendency among 
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their lordships to give the rising talent of their House a chanee, and 
this tendency has dready had the happiest results. 

For the purpose of acquiring a general view of the House of Lords, 
its (^hief members, and the manner in which business is conducted 
thereH^ let the reader accompany us thither in imagination on any 
afternoon during the session. It is essential that the weather should 
be fine, for the Chamber of Peers is dependent upoi> the* beams of 
the sun for its picturesqueness of effect. It is five o’clock, and in, 
another place — the House of Commons — work has been •going on for 
three-quarters of an hour. Most of the gen'tlemen strolliDg through 
St. James’s Park in the diroctidn of Palace Yard, or dismount!^ 
from carriage and horse there or at the entrance to St. Stephen’s 
from the side of Poets’ Corner, are peers, and from their number it 
may be inferred that an interesting or an important debate is expected. 
The House is beginning gradually to fill as the visitor takes his seat, 
not behind the bar, nor in front of the House — positions the best for 
the purpose of hearing, but the worst for purposes of vision — but in 
the front row of the strangers’ gallery. The afternoon sun pours in 
through the painted windows, illuminating the gilding of the decora- 
tions and bathing in lustre the blue *cai'pet with its prince’s feathers 
of gold, and the crimson morocco of the benches. If there is 
something barbaric in the hues and patterns, there is some effect of 
historic dignity in the statues of the famous founders of noble houses 
which adorn the niches in the wall, and under which are inscribed 
nRmes immortal in our national histoiy. On each side of the chamber, 
save the side allotted to reporters, is the Peeresses’ gallery — that struc- 
ture against which Lord liodesdale so emphatically protested, on the 
ground that it would make the House of Lords like a casino. If gay 
dresses can produce this result there is certainly some danger of Lord 
liedesdale’fl apprehension being fulfilled. Given only fine weather 
and an attractive debate, and the Peeresses’ gallery will be a parterre 
of elaborate and multi-coloured toilettes, rivalling in their resplendent 
variety the innumerable tints which the decorative taste of Barry has 
impressed upon the architecture of the fabric. 

lys not only in these respects — sumptuous ornamentation, and the 
pres^ce of ladies full in the sight of assembled legislators — that the 
interior of the House of Lords presents such a contrast to the House 
of Commons. There is an air of Agreeable abandon in the mten and 
deportment of their lordships. (The countenances of the members of 
the House of Commons have for the most part a look of anxiety or 
preoccupation. They enter their chamber like meuMoppressed with ^ 
the consciousness of responsibility, burdened by a despotism of immu- 
table laws and rigid etiquette. There is nothing of the sort in the 
House of Lords — no painful evidence of the thraldom of ceremonial 
rules or customs^ or of the ruthless sacrifice of pleasure to duty. The 
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Turliole atmospliere is redolent of weU*bred nonchalance and aristocratic 
repose* For instance, there is in theory a Speaker of the House of 
Lords, called, though he always is, the Chancellor, just as there is 
a Speaker of the House of Commons. But the functions of two 
are separated by a gulf which is conclusive as to the diffe^KBe of 
their relative positions, and also as to the spirit in which the business 
of the two Houses is conducted. The Speaker of the House of 
^ommons is something more than piimus inter pares. For the time 
being he is t’egarded as^of a nature different from and superipr to 
the members by whom he is surrounded. Though there is nothing 
which the House of Commons likes'^better than a personal encounter, 
or a vituperative duel between any two members, there is notliing 
approaching to disrespect to the “ first commoner of England *’ — 
the custodian and embodiment of its piivileges — that it will tolerate. 
The Speaker is, in fact, the Commissioner-in-Chief of the privi- 
leges and prerogatives of the House of- Commons — whom the House 
has agreed to make the depositary of its ceremonial interests. To the 
Lord Chancellor no such trust has been delivered : the Peers are 
a self-governed body, the i^reservers of their own ** order, and 
the protectors of their own privileges. Though the keeper of the 
Queen’s conscience may sit enthroned in majesty on the woolsack, 
he is not fenced round by a divinity sufficient to deter noble lords 
from lounging indolently at half-length upon its well-padded sides. 
Save for the dignity of his garb, the Lord Chancellor might be 
nothing more thap the usher of the court ; unlike the Speaker, his 
lorcUllip does not decide who shall have priority. When more than 
one peer rises, their lordships keep order for themselves ; the 
Lord Chancellor has not even a casting-vote when the numbers in 
a division are equal, and his only strictly presidential duty is to put 
the question, and read the titles of measures. On the other hand, he 
is the direct representative of royalty on all occasions when the 
sovereign communicates with Parliament, and he is the represen- 
tative official mouthpiece of the Peers when they hold intercourse 
with public bodies or individuals outside. It is rare to find more 
than p. third of the seats in the House of Lords occupied, and iMpee 
there is no need for members, as in the House of Commons, tolKme 
down a couple of hours before the business of the day begins, and 
bespealf a place for themselves by ^affixing a card. 

All is calm ; there is no hurry, no rude competition, no uncere- 
monious jostling. It is five minutes past five, and the Lord 
Chancellor hast.taken his seat on the woolsack. The proceedings of 
their lordships begin with what, to the spectator from the gallery, is 
merely dumb show. The Lord Chancellor rises, repeats a cabaUstie 
formida, which is in effect the titles of the measures that are not 
^|>pos6d — private Bills, and so forth — and after having murmured, in 
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tones audible to few bat himself, some twenty times, that the con- 
tents have it," aits down, and waits for his coUeagnes on the minister 
rial bench, or his noble opponents on the Opposition bench, to com* ' 
mence. Lidependently of the condition of the galleries, and the space 
before^ the throne and in front of the bar, and behind the irdn , 
benches at the opposite end of the House, there are other signs 
which will acquaint the visitor whether a keen* debate* or important, 
division is expected. If it is he will notice that the parliamenta ry ; 
clerk, who stands a little in front and to the fight of the*entrance o* 
the left side of the throne, is particularly busy in writing down 
on a tablet which he carries in his hands the name of every peer 
^^hom he can see. Ho will also notice that a gentleman of plea* 
sant appearance and polished address is particularly active in saluting ; 
noble lords as they come into the cham])er, or after they have 
taken their seat. Presently the same gentleman hurriedly commits a 
number of names to paper, under the heading C. andN. C., but not 
before he has first conferred, for the purpose of verifying his cata- , 
logue, with the above-named parliamentary clerk, who stands a little 
aloof, smoothing with his hand, ut intervals, his flowing beard. At 
last his task is over. He completes* his calculation with a smile of 
satisfaction, and walks leisurely u]) to the Government leader in the 
House of Lords to whisper a few words in his ear. The Government 
leader is for the time the President of the Council, and his friend and . 
colleague is the most popular and assiduous ministerial “ whip " ever 
known in their lordships’ House. Meanwhile ministers are answering 
the comparatively few questions to which in the House of Lords 
they are called upon to respond. The curious point in the collective 
life of tlfl House of Lords at the present moment is that no one seems 
to care what his neighbour is doing or saying. The Lord Chancellor 
is writing a note on his knee. The Primate is talking to an arch- 
deacon whom he has introduced into the House on the left of the 
Episcopal Bench. The Lord President of the Council is strolling , k 
into the lobby. The leader of the Opposition is chatting to a noble 
duke whp sits immediately behind him. But after a while the pre- . 
limijj^ies come to an end, and then, if there is to be a real debate, 
and not merely a discursive conversation, the debate begins. 

It is not to bo supposed that the debate itself will ho \t anting ; 
either in interest or excitement. The speeches, whatever th^ subject, 
may be, which are most successful and which elicit the greatest "' 
manifestations of applause, are to all intents and purposes House of , 
Commons speeches. Yet the interest attaching to th^discussion is of 
kind entirely different from that attaching to debates in the Lower- 'r 
Chamber* There is no widely diffused sense of the collective wisdom > 
of the assemblage ; the object is not to know what the House ; 
say, bat what particular mberoms of the House will say. The attrae*' 
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tion is fotmd rather in the individuals than in the instHntion, whereas 
jnsttibe reverse of this holds true in the case of the House of Oommons. 
It may, indeed, almost be said that the 4am6 of a few illustrious peers 
eclipses the prestige of the assembly in which they sit ; and though 
tib.6 Bouse of Lords owes much of its power and influence to the fact 
that its members have their seats there by right of births it is not, and 
it never has heen, a house where the most influential members aro 
l|be greatest noblemen. Here there is at work, as elsewhere in our 
Constitution, '-that subtly democratising tendency which is yet such a 
guarantee of the stability of our aristocratic system. The vote and 
speech of the biggest duke do not, because of the accident of the ducal 
mgnity, carry more weight than that of the viscount or the baron. 
It is true that, as has been already said, there is in the House of 
Lords a sort of impmim in imperioy and that the rank and file of the 
members do not as a rule actively take part in the proceedings. But 
when once the critic comes to the charmed circle he will find that 
its most important members are those of the highest political aptitude. 

All this time the reader has been kept waiting on the threshold of 
the actual discussion. Under the strangers' gallery, immediately 
opposite the semicircular spaed where the throne is, and which is 
reserved for Privy Councillors and the sons of peers, is an oblong 
enclosure, also railed off, which is knowm as the bar. Hither presses 
a mixed throng of members of the House of Commons and visitors 
from outside, for an important discussion is expected, and it may 
even be that their lordships will stoop to personalities. The debate 
begins with dignity, and save for the voice of the speaker, with silence. 
There are few cries of ** hear, hear,*^ there are fewer cheers. Who- 
ever the orator may be, his audience succeed in presenting tSk appear- 
ance of comparative indifierence. One noble lord transacts as much 
as he can of his private and official correspondence, leaning forward to 
the table ever and anon to dip his pen in the ink ; another beats time 
to an imaginary melody with his fingers on bis knees ; a third lapses 
into seeming somnolence ; a fourth, and he, perhaps, the most keenly 
interested of ail, folds his arms and sits unmoved and immovable, to 
ull outward seeming, as granite. This state of things lasts tor some 
little time, until, indeed, either the present or some subsequent 
speaker touches upon a theme which at once lets loose the bitter 
waters of party or personaA strife.** Some imputation has been made, 
and an explanation is demanded ; it, is given, it is not satisfactory, 
and thus the wrangle continues. But these effervescences are of very 
exceptional ocq^rrence, and, indeed, it is rare when any debate 
takes place which is not concluded before the dinner-hour. More 
than one proposal has been made that the House of Lords sbiould 
meet earlier and rise later, and there are signs of a growing appetite 
fr)r work at the present time among the Peers, Momentous questions 
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of ioreign policy vnll perhaps never be the subject of general debate, 
but it is pointed out that l^ere are a host of matters connected v^ith 
army reform, local government, railway business, and a variety of 
matters connected with domestic administration, on which many 
noblemen who are now systematically silent might make themselves 
periodically heard, and might, by speaking on them, acquire a valuable 
parliamenlary training. As matters are, it is part of the dufy of lords* ' 
in-waiting to do regular work in a Government office during the tenure 
of their posts, and consequently these officios are no longer the mere 
ornaments of a Court they once were. Why, it has been asked, 
should not the number of these appointments, with their correspond- 
ing obligations, be increased, and if that step prove impracticable, why 
should not some sort of occupation be found ? It must, however, be 
remembered that their lordships accomplish a great deal more work 
than meets the public eye. The House of Lords, too, has, like the 
House of Commons, its owa elaborate system of private Bill legis- 
lation, and attendance at select committees is quite as much the duty 
of the hereditary as of the elective legislator. Whenever any of 
the proposals which have been made above are suggested, the answer 
is that great difficulty is already experienced in ensuring an adequate 
attendance of members on these select committees. The powers which 
may be exercised by the Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Lords are so large and even absolute that no comparison in this 
respect between the two assemblies is possible. The pres#[it holder 
of the office in the Peers — Lord Itedesdale — may bq almost described 
as a sort of constitution in himself. There is a more specific diflerence 
between the procedure of the select committees of the Ho^ of Com- 
mons and select committees of the House of Lords, in tEBt whereas 
in the former case the public are, as a rule, admitted, in the latter 
they are, with few exceptions, excluded. 

Between the rules and the routine of the two Chambers of the 
legislature there is a general resemblance, although the quorum of the 
Upper House is not forty, but three. At the table of the House are 
seated the three clerks, as in the case of the House of Commons, 
who take down minutes of the proceedings and receive all notices of 
motion. Much greater laxity prevails as to the rules regulating the 
asking of questions in the Lords than in the Commons. Questions 
are very often asked by members ef the Opposition of the Govern- 
ment, or by one peer of another, «with a notice that would be deemed 
inadequate in the Commons, or, possibly, without any notice at all. 
Nory ^though it is prohibited to mention any peer J»y name in the 
course of a debate, has that rule been as rigidly adhered to in the 
Lori^ daring the last few years as in the Commons. Here, as in the 
Commons, all proposals submitted to the House resolve themselves 
into questions asls^ of the Speaker, which have to be answered m 
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th£ negative or affirmative* Bnt in the House of Z^orfla the ** ayes ** 
are spoken of as the ‘^contents/* and the '^noes*’ as the ^*non- 
oontents.'* The manner of taking a division resembles^ since effect 
ivas given to certain changes made on the motion of the late Lord 
Stanhope, that adopted in the Commons. The lobbies on the right 
a!ad left of the House, after having been cleared of strangefSi are 
guarded with locked doors ; two tellers are appointed for each party, 
contents going into the right lobby and the non-contents into the 
left, and as &ey return into the House the votes are counted and are 
announced to the Lord Chancellor or to the Speaker of the House, 
who is, of course, the Chairman Committees, if the division has 
taken place in committee. 

In this general review of the House of Lords, as it at present 
exists, two or three facts piominently stand forth. In the first place, 
while the House of Lords is an assembly representative of great* 
interests, high intellectual excellence, success, and prosperity, and all 
the qualities which command success and prosperity, it retains its 
aristocratic prestige unimpaired. Secondly, valuable as its discussions 
always are on critical and complicated themes of imperial policy, 
mature and finished as is the qhahty of its statesmanship, there is a 
definite promise of more legislative activity and influence among its 
rising members. Hence, m a democratic age, it is gaining rather than 
losing power ; and although the traditions and habits of dependence 
on the affktocracy have disappeared, it is felt that an aristocratic 
hereditary legislature, which does its work well, stands on unassail* 
able ground. The very fact that the functions of the House of Lords 
are critic^ather than constructive, while it gives their lordships less 
opportun^ of national display, increases their capacities for national 
usefulness. It is also to the House of Lords, rather than to the 
House of Commons, that we must look to preserve the standard of 
English statesmanship and English parliamentary speaking. Incom* 
patent speakers there doubtless are among the peers, but they perhaps 
break silence less often than in the House of Commons. As for the 
best of the regular speakers, their utterances are seldom without two 
merits — ^lucidity and compression. If only as a corrective to the 
diffilseness and obscurity which are the bane of the House of Com* 
mens rhetoricians, the speeches in the House of Lords would be lof 
extreme value. • 

A few words remain to be said on the relation in which the Housd 
of Lords stands to the two great parties in the State. Whereas there 
are few respectimn which the staunch Liberal would advocate reform 
in our second Chamber, the Conservative would not deny that their 
lordstiips' House might submit to several modifications with U|jlvao* 
tags. Thus there are many Conservatives in favour of the creation of 
'U^e-jpeers ; but, with two exceptions, it is exceedin^y doubtfol how 
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far the representatiye Lib^el would be m faJittt of any lefom at all «« 
iu their lordships* body. These exceptions are the disqualification of 
bishops to sit in the House, and the introduction of the Minority Vote 
into the efection of Scotch and Irish representative peers ; the former 
would be hailed by Liberalism as a step towards, and as involving the 
principle of, the disestablishment of the English Church ; the scAnd, 
as a guarantee that the representative peers of Ireland •and* Scotland 
would be, in some cases, Liberals. For the rest, the Liberal politician 
would oppose reform of the House of Lords for the same^easons that 
the Conservative would advocate it ; such a measure, the former would 
contend, must strengthen and noU weaken the mfiuence of a second 
Chamber, whereas a certain phase of Libeialism is pretty generally 
opposed to the existence of any second Chamber at all. The House ^ 
of Lords, argues the Liberal, is quite strong enough as matters are, 
and exercises a sufficiently sinister force upon the course of iogi&latitjn. 

That the influence of the House of Lords upon the dehWaiiona 
and the conduct of Parliament is, in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, a very real thing, there can be no doubt. But it is not exer* 
cised in the old way, nor is it exercised in the only way which some 
persons may imagine to be possible. €ach collisions between the two 
Houses as those which took place over the Beform Bill in 1882, or 
in the matter of the repeal of the paper duty, are happily not of 
frequent Occurrence. So far as the course of legislatiou is con- 
cerned, when onco it has commenced, the authority of the Lords 
is in the majority of instances rather seen, as has been said, in 
the revision of the edicts of the Commons than in *the thwarting of 
them. But there is a great deal of authority wielded by them which 
does not come before the public at all. They pre\ent certai||)rilasures 
from being introduced quite as much as they control them when 
they have been introduced. Whatever may bo the case with the 
country, the Conservative party are always sure to have an over- , 
whelming majority among the peers. Hence, it is al\vays constitu- 
tionally possible for the Upper House to reject any measure passed by 
the Lower House which may ofiend the prejudices of Consen atism. 

A Liberal Cabinet, we may suppose, meditates the introduction of a 
Bill which is considered fatally to affect some great Conservative 
interest ; their lordships got wind of the proposal, and politely, but 
firmly, hint that it will not do. What is,«or, at least, what may be 
the consequence ? The measure .is either shelved or else so watered 
down that its drastic powers altogether disappear. 

Further, it must always bo remembered that th^olid and sub- 
stantial interests of a majority of the Whig aristocracy are, in their 
estopee, identical with those of the Tory peers. The peerage exists 
upon a basis of landed property. Nothing which does not striks ^ 
at these exclusive temtorial primages can seriously impair tbe 
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tion of {he Conservaiitil^peer ; nothing which does so etrike at them 
can be acceptable to the Whigs. Again, there are certain constita- 
tional rights, the collective possession of the House of Lords, in the 
preservation of which Whigs and Tories are equally interested. A 
few years ago, when it was proposed to rob their lordships of their 
judicial powers, a great Tory nobleman, who was in the habit of hold- 
ing weekly a "lodge at his private house — the gentlemen attending 
which made it their special business to watch current or expected 
legislation in the interesjis of Conservatism — rallied round him at the 
critical moment the support not only of the peers of his own party, 
but of many who on ordinary occ^isions were opposed to him. Bo 
strong was this combination of noblemen, taking their stand upon the 
common ground of the privileges of nobility, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the day was compelled to surrender those clauses of the 
measure to which they objected. 

The Lords and Commons may still look at matters from a different 
point of view, but only under exceptional circumstances do they 
parade their quarrels as was formerly their custom. Their disputes 
have generally speaking ceased to take place in public, and all 
that the public knows of the dispute is the result born of diplomatic 
negoti^n and compromibe. Now, compromise beyond a certain 
point iTjihe one thing of which the thoroughgoing Liberal disap- 
proves, and hence his natural dislike to a House of Lords, %r to any 
second Chamber at all. In the natural antagonism, sometimes sup- 
pressed, at others openly asserted, between the principles of Liberalism 
and the House of Loids, may be seen the reason why all Liberal 
admini^imtions are likely to be less long-lived than Conservative 
adminiiyftions. Between a Conservative Government and a House 
of Lords there is an open and durable alliance ; between a Liberal 
Government and a House of Lords there is constantly present the 
probability of feud. Sooner or later the elements of strife assert 
themselves, the water begins to be troubled, and the foundering of 
the ship is imminent. 

So far as the political and constitutional future of England is con- 
cerned, there are two prophecies which may bo made without incurring 
the charge of rashness proverbially attendant on prediction. It can 
scareety be doubted that when household suffrage is given to county 
voters ihe entire aspect of party politics will be materially altered. 
For the first time in the parliamentary history of England it is possible 
that even in the representation of counties — those strongholds of 
Toryism— the Liberals will command an absolute majority. This majo- 
rity would enable Liberal statesmanship to proceed in a more daring 
spirit, and to attempt to realise bolder and more sweepmg conceptions 
than it has yet ventured to do. What actual use would be made of 
fUub opportunity, what practical result the possibility would yield. 
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must be matter of opinion. There are those “who hold that the latent 
revolntionarj instincts of the English people would display themselves 
witWt disguise, and that •we should at onee enter upon a new order 
of subversive legishtive enterprise. On the other hand, there will be 
those who, giving their due weight to the facts and illustrations which 
have been produced elsewhere in this work, and recollecting that the 
politidd life of Englishmen is not distinct f^m their socialflife ; that 
the influences which leaven the masses are not democratic but aristo- 
cratic, or asi» aristocratic as the plutocratic agencies at woi^ will allow ; 
that there is no impassable gulf fixed between one class and another, 
and that admiration for rank almost seems innate in the English 
breast — there are those who, bearing these circumstances in min#, 
will hold that household suffrage in counties will bring us no nearer 
to revolution than did the first Reform Act, which, it was ominously 
predicted at the time by alarmist prophets, would be quickly followed 
by a rlign of terror. « 

These are questions which the reader must decide for himself. One 
other point there is on which a de^uite opinion may be expressed. It 
is conceivable that in years to come events may occur tending in t^ie 
direction of a grave strife, between* the prhileged classes and the 
multitude, on property in land. But imagine the most disastrous 
contingency that can possibly be realised, a strife that should prac- 
tically culminate in civil war. How would tbs affect the tenure *of 
the Crown ? The Crown would certainly have nothing to gain by 
flinging its influence into the scale of the aristocracy, and it would 
certainly have much to lose if the aristocracy were fleaten. Probably 
there is no practical politician living who holds that any political con- 
juncture at home is likely to present itself which can seriottsly menace 
the existence of the monarchy. If a Nero or a Caligula wore to come 
to the throne, possibly there would be more than danger — there might 
be certainty ot overthrow. But these are not the monsters which 
^eratmospWe of royalty in the nineteenth century develops. Follies 
and extravagances we indeed may have, and it is perhaps fnore rea- 
sonable to anticipate the theatric^ wantonness of a Louis of Bavaria 
than the portentous eccentricities of the most debased of the Csssars, 
or even the attempted personal government of the third of the Hano- 
verian kings. It is not possible to conceive of the English monarchy 
as perishing, except amid a nnivefSal cataclysm.'’' A colossal Euro- 
pean war, followed by grinding taxation, the total loss of our carrying 
trade at the hands of privateers scouring the high seas, the depriva- 
tion of industry and a livelihood to thousands of ou^population which 

* A dUfingaiahed atateaman writea to me as folWa on tlie opinion expressed In tike 
textt— ^ This la, 1 admit, a tair and reaaonable view , but I can easily conceive another 
alternative^ and one quite as probable. The ordinary j^rogress of modern democrat 
might silently and gradually absorb the monarchy into a presidency without eatanhiiRa 
nr even « 
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AbiB loss voald imply, the blocking np of ibe danimds of emigration, 
attended perhaps by the secession or the oonqnest of some of onr 
most important colonies, a popnlation overgrown, starving and despe- 
rate, pent up within the narrow limits of the United £ingdom*-this 
is a combination of calamities which might indeed provoke a move- 
ment fatal to the monarchy. Bot before that went everytiung else 
wonld har/e gene. The ^rown would not perish singly, and Mia the 
day that it ceased to exist as an institution the stmetore of Enghsh 
society would be in danger of falling to pieces. It is oiiy upon the 
fulfilment of some such hypothesis as this, and not as a eonsequence 
of any national fit of political discimtent, however deep or long, that 
Ibe destruction of the monarchy can present itself as a contingency 
that need be reckoned with. 



CHAPTER XXI^. 


THE LAW COURTS^ 

The Policeman — ^Police Courts— CommiAal—Quarter feessions— Grand Jury— Trial of 
Indictment— Court of Crown Crfseo — Hififh Court— Wnt— Sheriff’s Court— Ple*d- 
ings— Law and Equity— Judges’ Chambers — Interrogatories — Trial of Action—* 
Divisional Court— Court of Appeal— Supreme Court — House of Lords— ^uniy 
Courts— Judgment Sumiiionses — Appeal trom County Courte— Courts Spiritual— 
The Judicial Committee ot the Pnty Council. 

To a vast number of law-abiding and law-protected English men and 
English women the only visible embodiment of the law under which 
they live is the police constable. He is the outermost wheel in th^ 
great and compheuted mechanism which is charged with the duty orr 
maintaining the broad outline of social relations. Fortunately, ho is 
in himself a very simple legal unit, being bttle more than one of the 
people put into a blue uniform, his hguro impro\ od by drill, and his 
intelligence 6har][)6ncd by experience in applying on emergencies a « 
few plain rules. In England he is not, ab in other countries, much 
under the control of the central Go\ernment, being appointed and 
regulated by county justices, or the local authority of a borough* 
He is, in fact the sci vant of the people and of the law. Stationed in a 
country village, he is looked up to as an oracle ; and in the crowded 
courts and alleys of a town, where, irom want of elbow-room, much 
friction of the social machine occurs, be is often the needful arbitrator 
and peacemaker. In tins character he may be considered a legal 
tribunal of the very first instance. 

Apart from the visible presence of the police constable, the law hi 
*har^y realised until it is broken. Like the air, it is always above and 
around us, but is not fully valued until withdrawn. CauUibit vacuu9 
coram latrone viator ; but everybody who carries about him what is 
wdr& stealmg is constantly in need of jthe protection of 4he law. 
Viflbr may pass half a lifetime without knowing anything of the actual 
working of his omnipresent protector, yet one day ho may be looking 
into a shop-window and feel a tug at his watch. TbP instinct of sel^ 
protection makes him seize the man standing near, who, he believest^^ 
has it. Then he remembers the police constable, and at once the Isw^ 
becomes to him a real existence* A policeman arrives, and the flmk 
thing he does ailUii: hearing what has happened is to ask, ** Bo you 
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give him in charge ? Viator thinks he cannot be mistaken ; there 
vfM only one other person before the shop-window besides himself 
and the man m question, and that person has disappeared. On the 
o&er hand, the captive is loud in his protestations. He is an honest 
man, one Latro, a French-polisher, who lives in Furcifer Street. H4 
is as innocent as the babe unborn. Let them search him, and if he 
has the gentleman's watch, he will say no more. This flood of 
eloquence rather puzzles Viator, but it seems to have little effect on 
the constable, and Latro is given in charge. The law has now been 
fairly set in motion, and we shall see what happens next. 

The constable and Latro start tf^gother to the police-station, and 
Viator is desired to follow. Hero they find an inspector of police, 
who enters the charge in the station records. Latro is searched and 
no watch is found on him, but meanwhile a constable has gone round 
to Furcifer Street, and no Latro is known at the address, nor any 
French-polisher. Prosecutor, constable and prisoner thereupon pro- 
ceed to the police-court, and we now first find ourselves in a court of 
law. The magistrate is seated, without ofiicial dress, at a desk placed 
II in front of a small library of law books. He is one of the class called 
stipendiary magistrates, who in places where the magisterial work is 
arduous are commonly substituted for the Petty Sessions. In dis- 
tricts where the business is lighter the Petty Sessions consist of two 
or more country gentlemen, or it may be aldermen, who, without 
salary, exercise the same jurisdiction as the stipendiary. Opposite to 
the magistrate, and at the end of a table at which there are seats for 
the lawyers, is tlie dock, enclosed with an iron rail; and at the 
other end of the table, under the magistrate, sits the clerk of the 
court, whose duty it is to take notes of the evidence. The magistrate 
is just finishing his list of ** night charges," and the latest claimants 
for justice must wait their turn. Gases of drunkenness are visited 
with a fine of some shillings, or in the alternative a few days* im- 
prisonment. Then there are cases of assault. A husband has 
been beating his wife, and the wife, having given him into custody, 
now begs earnestly for his release. In another case the assault iS 
very grievous, and the liusband has drawn so often on the wifeV 
forbearance that the fund is exhausted. The magistrate orders a 
separation, under a statute passed in the year 1878, so that the wife 
is acquitted of her matrimonial misadventure, although to alloi^er 
to many again is beyond magisterial power. After these ohrages 
there is a prisoner who has been caught in the act of attempted 
robbery during day. His offence, being the first, is sufficiently 
punished by four months’ imprisonment. It was but an hour ago 
that the law was broken, and its vindication has been speedy. At 
' length Latro is put into the dock, and is for the first time a little 
abashed by the scrutinising glance of the gaoler in court. Viator is 
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fiwom EB a witaeflB, and detailB bis txashap. The polieenuin k sworn 
also, and the address give^ by the prisoner is proved to be ftlse; 
But the evidence, although saspioions, is not snffieient, as Viator did 
not see his watch taken, and no watch has been found* Then the 
magistrate asks, ** Is anything known of the man 9 ** and the gaoler 
replies that he thinks he is known ; whereupon a remand is ordered, 
and Latro is locked up. • « 

Interested in what are to him novel proceedings, Viator remains a 
short time in court* He hears* an affiliation order madd for the pay- 
ment of five shillings a week by the father df the child ; and a sum- 
mons against a licensed victualler ^or Sunday trading dismissed, on the 
ground that the person served Was a bona^jide traveller and therefore 
legitimately thirsty. There are besides cross-summonses with most 
conflicting evidence for assaults, and a case of burglary depending 
entirely on circumstantial evidence, adjourned from a previous sitting. 
Finally Viator goes away, leaying the magistrate painfully unravelling 
a charge of commercial fraud. 

A day or two later Viator is required to attend again at the station 
to see whether he can identity the man who decamped when Ms 
watch was stolen, as the police think they have found him. He is taken 
into the room where there are seveh or eight men, and among them 
he recognises the runaway. A description of the watch had been 
inserted in the PoUee Oassette^ and information had been obtained 
that the watch was offered in pawn by a woman who turned out to 
be the wife of the man now identified. The watch was found in his 
bouse, and both he and the man already in custoify have been pre- 
viously convicted of stealing. The evidence is now complete, and 
when all concerned go before the magistrate, both prisoners are 
committed to take their trial before a jury, as the magistrate has no 
power to dispose summarily of such repeated offenders. The offence 
was not committed within the district ot the Central Criminal Court, 
so t];tat the prisoners must be tried either at the Assizes when the 
judge comes round on circuit, or at the Quarter Sessions, which have 
power to try most criminal cases except burglary and murder. The 
sessions take place first, and accordingly the prisoners are committed 
for trial at that court. 

On the Bench of the Quarter Sessions we find a county magnate 
by way of chairman, with another* magistrate on each side fif him. 
Neit^r of the three is a lawyer or has had any legal trainingil but they 
administer justice gratuitously, with the assistance of the Clerk 0|f the 
Peace, who is a sMaried lawyer, occupying no meaa^ position in the' 
odunt;^* The Quarter Sessions sat yesterday in a numerous body to 
administer the business of the county in respect of bridges, police, and 
Am like, and to-dsy they meet for judicial purposes. The first thingy 
k to charge the (jliand Jury* They are gentlemen of the county and 
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respectable yoomes, althongh of a lower social rank than at the 
Assizes, where the Grand Jury is reinforced by men of the class who 
now sit on the Bench. It must consist of not less than twelve nor 
more than twenty-three jurors ; but an uneven number are always 
sworn. The Grand Jurors stand in a gallery at one side of the coo^, 
and the Chairman proceeds to charge them by referring shortly to 
the cases In the calendar of criminals, and telling them &at if ttiey 
think there is sufficient evidence to make it proper for the case to be 
tried, they ought to find a true bill. The Grand Jury then retire to 
their room, for their bittiugs are held in private, and they are bound 
not to disclose their doliberatiou^t In due course Viator and the 
other witnesses in his case are summoned into the Grand Jury room, 
and tell their story shortly to the Grand Jury, who after a time 
reappear in their gallery, the foreman carrying several pieces of parch- 
. ment in his hand. These are handed down to the Clerk of the Peace. 
The Clerk of the Peace looks at the back of each document to see 
what the Grand Jurors have there certified under the hand of their 
foreman. ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, you find a true bill 
against Latro and another for larceny from the person.'* The fore- 
man bows, and thus the bill,**^ which had been prepared in legal 
form for the Grand Jury’s authorisation, becomes the “indictment,** 
or formal charge upon which the prisoners will be tried. It is some 
time before Viator’s case comes on, and he wanders into the second 
court. This court is a dupheate of the other ; but, as it has no 
Grand Jury to cjiarge, it takes in hand some of the civil and appel- 
late cases which come before the Quarter Sessions. Permission is 
4||||ven to one applicant to keep a lunatic asylum, to another to open 
a slaughter-house, to a thiid to divert a load passing over his pro- 
perty. Then a licensing appeal is heard. Mr. Boniface, through his 
counsel, complains that the magistrates who sat to grant licences have 
improperly declined to renew his. His house has been in existence 
for twenty years, and there have been no complaints. On the other 
hand, a rival to Boniface, who has taken up the case against him, 
emphatically declares that no more licences are required in his neigh- 
bourhood, and that Boniface has opened a tap at the side of his 
bouse in a fashionable thoroughfare, which is an annoyance to 
promenaders. The matter ends by Boniface promising to close the 
tap, ahd^obtaining his licence. Next there is an appeal from a sum- 
maiy decision of the stipendiary whose acquaintance we have already 
made, convicting the appellant of an assault ; witnesses are called, 
and the ease isipried all over again. The Quarter Sessions confirm or 
quash the conviction, as justice in their opinion requires. 

' Bui Viator is called away, as his case is about to begin. Th^ Clerk 
of the Peace then takes the plea of Latro, which is, as a matter if 
^/course, Not Guilty.*' A similar ceremony is ^one through with the 
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other prisoner. They have in le^l phrase ** put themselves on the 
countiy/’ and their country is rapiiUy represented, subject perhaps to 
the winnowing process of challenging the jurors, by twelve men in 
the jury-box, mostly farmers and trade«^men, who are sworn truly to 
try the issue between the Queen and the prisoners at the bar. The 
counsel for the prosecution first briefly details the fafts of the case. 
He is a young barrister, for it is at Quarter Sessions &at young 
barristers are trained to the work of their profession. He then calls 
the witnesses and elicits the facts from thorn by questions. The 
prisoners have no counsel to defend them, but Latro cross-examines 
the witnesses with some ingenuity. His companion in durance is 
stolidly silent all through. The prisoners call no witnesses, but Latro 
makes a voluble appeal to the jury, disclaiming any knowledge of the 
other man, and protesting that they cannot convict him simply 
because be happened to be standing by when the gentleman lost his 
watch. What surprises Viator is that all through the trial not a 
single reference is made to the previous conviction of both prisoners, 
facts in his opinion most significant. But the law is of opinion that 
facts like these, if known to the jury, would prejudice the fair trial 
of the existing charge, and it is not until the jury have found a ver- 
dict of Guilty ** that the prisoners are asked whether they have not 
been previously convicted of stealing a pair of boots. They both 
plead guilty to this fact, although Latro, amid laughter, says he did 
not take the boots all the same, and are sentenced to penal servitude 
-—which has been defined by a Chief Justice as a condition of slavery 
— ^for seven years. 

Most criminal trials end with the verdict and sentence, and in the 
case pf a simple crime no difiicult point of law is likely to arise to 
require consideration in a higher court. Still, even in an ordinary 
case of stealing there may be a question of law, such as whether a 
statement by the accused tending to show his guilt was admissible in 
evidence ; for the English law has a constitutional horror of proving 
guilt from the mouth of the prisoner, and always rejects an approach 
to a confession if there is any appearance of its having been extorted 
either by fear of punishment or hope of escape. If the judge at the 
trial thinks there is a point of law in a criminal case, he states the 
facts in writing for the opinion of , the Court for the Gonsidoiiation of 
Crown Cases Beserved, whore it is argued and determined. This 
court is as numerous in its composition as its name is long, being 
composed of all the three-and-twenty judges of the High Court of 
Justice. Ordinarily five judges only sit, but in th^ celebrated case 
of the Franconia^ the German vessel which ran down an English^ 
, ship within three miles of our shore, fouiteen judges sat to decide 
whether the captain, who was a Gorman, was criminally respon^hle 
in the English ^urts. Six judges thought he was, and seven thought 
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he me not, while the foorteenth died between the argatneni and the 
judgment, thne perhaps saving the eonrt irom being equally divided. 
Quantity rather than quality is not a satisfactory basis for a Court of 
Appeal, and the time may come when criminal appeals will be tahelOi 
like other appeals, to the House of Lords. To have but one Court 
of Appeal favours the expedition which is essential to the due punish- 
ment of crime; and when appeals are few, to take them to the highest 
source of lawris not likely much to prejudice persons in the position 
of Viator. 

If Viator only makes acquaintance with the law through the casual 
loss of his watch, law is to Dominus more or less a matter of business. 
Dominus has money invested in bouse property, and he must be a 
lucky man indeed if he does not every now and again find the law’s 
assistance necessary to the management of his investments. Possessor 
is the tenant of one of his houses, with a lease for fourteen years, 
subject to a rent payable quarterly and the obligation to repair. The 
rent is in arrear for a whole year, the premises are grievously out 
of repair, and altogether Possessor is an unsatisfactory tenant. 
Dominus wishes to get rid of him, and consults his solicitor. The lease, 
as usual, contains a provisioz| that if the rent is in arrear, and tl||s 
premises out of repair, the remainder of the term is to be forfeited and 
the landlord may re-enter on his property. An action of ejectment is 
therefore advised to carry oat this desirable purpose. Accordingly a 
writ is issued, say, in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice, claiming, according to the endorsement on the back, pos^ 
session of the house, the rent duo, and damages for failure to repair. 
It is just possible that Possessor may not care to defend his lease, and 
although the writ is served upon him, does not intimate his intention 
^of disputing the claim by entering an appearance at the offices of the 
court. In this case Dominus may sign judgment upon the lapse of a 
specified time, and his damages for dilapidations will be assessed by 
a jury in the Bherifi’s Court, where assest»montB of damages Ujpon 
non-appearance to the writ usually take place. But Possessor is a 
much more accommodating tenant than is usual with his class if he 
takes this course. In all probability he will appear, and Dominus must 
prepare himself for a regular legal campaign. 

He bas first of all to extend bis line in the form of a ** Claim.” 
This is the beginning of the so-called pleadings,” which axe not 
pleadings in the popular sense at all, but a series of written attacks on 
the enemy made by each side alternately, for the purpose of recon-, 
noitring one andmer’s position, before actually engaging in opencemrt* 
Formerly pleading was a mystei^ known to few but ** special 
nleaders.” These practitioners still exist ; but the class is rapidly 
becoming absorbed into the ordinary ranks of lawyers, and the buri- 
t|esB of a special pleader is sadly curtailed by reason of the inroads 
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made of late years by common sense upon legal cobwebs, especially 
by the Cokfunon Law Procedure Act of 1852, and the Judicature Art 
of 1878. Bominus will find the ** claim " in his case, although pre- 
pared by counsel learned in the law, to be moderately intelligible 
to lay capacity. It propounds the facts that he is owner of the 
property ; that he granted the lease to Possessor, the defendant ; 
-that the lease contained covenants to pay rent an4 repair, and a 
clause of forfeiture upon breach of those covenants ; that the cove- 
nants have been broken, and that accordingly Dominus wants his pro* 
perty back, together with his rent, and dAnages for not repairing. 
Possessor’s turn now comes, and he retorts Vith his Defence,’* in 
which he states that he pays into court the rent in arrear, together 
with interest, and denies that the premises are ont of repair. All 
that Dominns can do in answer is to take his rent out of court, and in 
his Beply,” which is the next step in the pleadings, to ** take issue ’* 
on the question of the repairs, which is the orthodox way of reite- 
rating his view of the facts, *and avowing his readiness to establish it 
by proof in court. 

In order to understand the mearing of Possessor's manoeuvre, 
something in the diilcrence of the English system of jurisprudence 
between law and equity must be known. Law, as distinguished from 
equity, always keeps a man strictly to his bond. Whatever he under- 
takes to do, unless it is cither illegal or physically impossible, he mast 
do, or must sufler the consequences prescribed in his contract. Equity 
is less logical, and if the consequences are cruel, or altogether dispro- 
portionate to the offenco, it releases the person uifder the obligation 
from the consequences of breaking it. For instance, according to the 
lease granted by Dominus, if the rent were in arroar for a fixed time 
the term granted was, according to the principles of law, at once for- 
feited, although the rent were tendon d the day after the expiration of 
the time fixed. Accordingly, however, to a rule established in equity, 
if yie tenant, on an attbmpt being made to evict him, paid the rent, 
together with interest and the costs incurred by the landlord, he might 
retein the lease. This is why Possessor paid the rent into court. As, 
however, he resisted giving up the property, he was bound to dispute 
that it was out of repair, because equity has declined to inteifere with 
the strict principle of law in the case where a forfeiture occurs throng^ 
not repairing. This inconsistenc 3 h shows jhat equity, although origit 
nally founded on the attribute from which it takes its name, is as xi^ 
in its rules as law itself. Previously to the reform lately carried by 
Lord Selbome and Lord Cairns, instead of pleading ^uity as a defence, 
it was necessary to go to the Court of Chancery to h^e one's oppon^i . 
ordered not to press his rights in the other courts, which weiie courti ! 
of law only. There were, in fact, two jurisprudential esiabUsWentui^ 
each with no ecmnection with its rival over the way, and in their eas^ 
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of rivdry eordially hating one another. The reform referred to, 
whidi rather late in the day adopted an established principle of busi- 
ness in legal administration, makes it possible to obtain all the law 
and equity requisite for one’s case at the same store. It thus came 
about that Dominos and Possessor were at issue on the question of 
repairs. 

Meanwhile, ^here has been some little skirmishing at Judges' 
Chambers, ” where a judge sits to bring to book either side who, in 
the reconnoitring preliminary to trial, may have offended against the 
laws of war. If the pleading be worded vaguely or evasively, the 
offender is made to rei{)ent and amend. ** Interrogatories ” ore 
another form of attack which have 6ften to be regulated at Judges* 
Chambers. These are the only instruments of toi^ure now known to 
the law by moans of \\hich a litigant may ask his antagonist on 
paper any questions material to the action, and have thorn answered 
in the same way. Possessor has asked Dommns some very tronble- 
some questions, tending to show that Dominus condoned the forfeiture 
of the lease. Dominus appeals to the judge at chambers to say 
whether he is to submit to the impertinence. He has to submit, but 
finds when he swears his auswe^. as drawn np by his lawyers, that 
be has not after all given his adversary much information. 

All the preliminaries having been settled, Dominus now gives his 
adversary notice that he is ready to try the case before a special jury 
of Middlesex — that is to say, a jury composed of merchants, bankers, 
and professioml men, as distinguished from the rank and file of jurors. 
After the dAy inseparable from law, Dominus sees the case of 
Dominus v. Possessor ” in the law notices of his morning’s news- 
paper, and posts down to the Court. There was no reason for any great 
hurry, as there are several cases in front. The judge is sitting in the 
plain black robes always worn when a judge sits alone to try civil cases. 
There is a great display of bleached horsehair on the Bar benches. 
Those gentlemen in silk gowns in the front row are Queen’s counsel. 
The gentlemen in stuff gowns on the back Itnchcs are junior counsel, 
not honoured with the complimentary retainer of the Crown. The 
difference between the two is substantial. Queen’s counsel earn 
higher fees, but are not able to do routine work, such as devising 
those pleadings and answers to interrogatories before mentioned. 
Nominally the higher rank is confe7;red through the grace and favour 
of the Crown ; but, in fact, any barrister of reputation, if there is 
room for a new Queen's counsel on his circuit, may ** take silk " by 
asking the Chancellor. Many find the hnmbler stuff" more remu- 
nerative. In the’ well," a seat a step below that of the Queen's 
counsel, sit the solicitors, ready to give their counsel a reminder when 
' jieeded. But the Associate, the ofiicial sitting under the judge, fasG 
sworn the jury, and a case has begun. It is an action brought by a 
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man who fell down a cellar in a pnblic-honse, and claims compen** 
eation. The next ease is an action on a bill of exchange, in which 
the defendant contends that he was induced to give the bill by fraud. 
Then follows an action in which the plaintiff, a maiden lady, complains 
of a livery stable as^a nuisance. The horses, she says, make a great 
noise, and keep her awake, and she asks for an injunction to the 
defendant to conduct his business with more consideration for her 
nerves. Then we have an action for the non-delivery of *a cargo of 
wheat, and an action for breach of promise of marriage,, m which the 
young lady creates the usual amount of interest, and the man hag 
written the isual quantity of nonsense. Then comes an action for 
libel, which the jury seem to thftik is a case of the pot against the 
kettle, as hey return as damages the fm^thing which has so often 
been given in the same circumstances, but from which so few take 
warning not to tempt their fate. 0 

At last, and perhaj^s alter a day or two of waiting, the case which 
interests us is called, and the jury are sworn. Each side is repre*- 
sented by a Queen’s counsel and a junior. The junior counsel for the* 
plaintiff begins by “ opening the pleadings ” — that is, informing the 
jury in a dozen words or so what are the names of the litigants, what 
the action is about, and what questions appetir to be in dispute between 
them. His ** leader ” then rises and addresses the court and jury at * 
length, telling the whole story of the dilhculiies of Dominus with his 
tenant, and asks the jury to end them by turning the tenant out. 
Dominus himself is then sworn, and is examined by his junior counsel. 
He is cross-examined by the deieudout’s Queen’s cminsel, and thirdly, 
a few questions are put to him by his own leading counsel, with a 
view to re-establish his evidence if at all damaged by the cross- 
examination. The same process is gone through in the case of the 
surveyor and the builder, who are next called. While these witnesses 
are examined, the judge inquires whether the jury are to be asked t6 
asspss the amount, if aiiy, which Possessor ought to have spent on 
repairs. The couisel for Dominus thereupon suggests that the 
amount should be ) tferred to an official referee, if the jury £nd that 
some repairs ought to have been dono. The defendant’s counsel 
agrees, and Dominug is content, because if be can turn Possessor out 
to make room for a better tenant, he does not care much for the 
repairs. The surveyor goes on to«detail how the ceiliug of tl^ie back 
parlour had fallen in, the boiler and water-pipes were out of order, 
the floor of the pantry was damaged, and so on. The defendant's 
senior counsel then takes up the parable, and declares that Dominas 
with his rent in his pocket, and his house in a toleifbly good state of 
repair, is as well off as he deserves, without wanting to turn PossessoS 
out into the street. As to the house, 1) )mmus knew its state 
along, and has taken rent from Possessor since it fell into it^ present 
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state» and tberafore he catmot now claim the forfeiiore of the lease 
on allegation that it ii^ ont at repair. Witnesses are called to 
Support this view of the matter, and Dominns, to his surprise, finds 
his own witnesses about the want of repairs flatly eontradi^ed* The 
eounsel for his opponent then sums up " his evidence, and his own 
counsel replies on the whole case. The judge then proceeds to charge 
the jury, and ^'Olls them that they must &8t consider whether the 
house was substantially in want of repair, and if they, after weighing 
the evidence, think that it was, then, whether the plaintiff did receive 
rent knowing what the r^al state of the house was, and so waived or 
condoned the forfeiture. The jury, after retiring to consult, find as 
their verdict that the house was ou\ of repair, and that, though the 
plaintiff knew of its state and took his rent, the tenement had again 
J^en into disrepair since. Both sides upon tins claim the verdict, and 
ihe judge says that he cannot give his decision now, but must reserve 
the matter for further consideration. 

0 Dominus now finds himself embarked in a considerable litigation. 
The judge after a week or two hears an argument on the question of 
law, and decides against Dominus. Thereupon he resorts to the 
Court of Appeal, but meanwhile Possessor, not to be outdone, applies 
^ to a Divisional Court for a new trial on the ground that the verdict 
was agaiiist the weight of the evidence with regard to the need of 
repairs, and that the judge did not rightly direct the jury in point of 
law. The law does not consider juries infallible, and sometimes sets 
' their verdicts aside, if the judge who tried the case thinks that they 
were misled. In the Divisional Court Dominus finds two judges, one 
of whom happens to be the judge who tried his case. As it is a saint’s 
day, they wear scarlet robes, and not the black ones ordinarily worn 
by them in winter, or the violet ones which they wear in summer^ 
possessor has obtained an order to show cause why there should not 
be a new trial, and Dominus’s counsel have to show cause. PoB« 
cessor’s counsel are then heard in support oi his contention, and the 
judges decide that there must be no new trial. The verdict therefore 
stands, and success for Dominus depends on his persuading the Court 
of Appeal that its effect is to entitle him to judgment. 

The Court of Appeal is composed of three Lords Jnsticea. The 
other three, making up the six permanent judges of the Court, fure 
sitting in another chambei;, hearing appeals which have more e(]^ulty 
than law in them. The three judges in either chamber u e sometimes 
supplemented by the Lord Chancellor himself, who ordinarily sits m 
the House of Lofds ; or by the Master of the Bolls, who is commonly 
to be found sitting by himself, hearing equity oases ; or by the Chief 
Justice of England, who usually presides in a Division^ Court or 
^ takes jury cases. These supplementary judges of the Court of Apjl^al 
belong both to that court and the High Court, which together ere 
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called the dti|»r6tse Goitri of Judicature. The Lordci Justices wear 
their judidcl wigii but uothiug more showy in the way of judicial 
costume than the black sUk gown which is the least of the ceremonial 
costumes of the judges. Dominus wonders why an Appeal Court 
should be arrayed in less glory than the court below. But the fikCt 
is, the Court of Appeal took its origin from a court of consultation 
rather than of jurisdiction, and the black gown is the fatigue dress of 
judges. The mysteries of judicial millinery are indeed ^eat, and can 
hardly be fathomod by anyone but the oldest body merk among 
the attendants of the judges. On the first day of Michaelmas sittings 
the Lords Justices, when they m^ch up the hall of the Palace of 
Justice, wear a black robe liberally spiinkled with gold lace; but 
when they^go on circuit and try prisoners they become red judges,” 
so familiar to the eyes of the criminal classes. On solemn occasions, 
as in the Palace of Justice procession or in charging a Grand Jury, 
the judges always wear the Jull-bottomed wig — a head-dress which 
looks from behind like a straw beehive and in front gives them 
the appearance of Egyptian sphinxes — instead of the short uncurled 
wig now worn by the Lords Justieos. For Court or personal mourn- 
ing, both judges and Queen's couhsol wear their bands with a 
str^e or fold down the middle, and lawn cuffs or weepers” on 
their sleeves. Both the counsel of Dominus are heard in support of 
the appeal and Possessor's counsel are heard on the other side. A 
great deal is said about continuous breach and waiver, and other 
things which Dominus imperfectly understands, bpt the upshot is 
that the court reverses the decision of the judge, and enters judg- 
ment for Dominus. 

But Possessor will not give up his judgment easily, and he appeals 
to the House of Lords, the court of last resort for Great Britain and 
Ireland. Here English cases find themselves in company with Irish 
appeals, which are similai; in kind and decided according to the same 
le^ principles, and Scotch appeals coming from an altogether distinct 
jurisprudence, with law terms strange and uncouth to the English 
lawyer, in whose eyes the law of Scotland is the law of a foreign 
country. The argument takes place in the gilded chamber where the 
Lords sit for legislation. The Queen’s counsel are in their full- 
bottomed wigs ; &e Lord ChanceUor is on the woolsack in his wig 
^nd robes; bat the other members Resent, although lawyers, ^ear no 
official costume. They sit not as judges, nor as lawyers, but as peers ; 
uid it is only by a custom barely a hundred years old that lay peers do 
not take pai^ in the decision of the legal questions submitted to their , 
House. Of late years, under an Act of Parliament passed in 187d, 
peerages for life have been instituted for the purpose of conferring 
them on lawyers ; and these life peers, together with the ex-Chap 
celiors Md other kwyora who may have been eniv>blq| ^are jr ^ 
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effective fotce of the House as a law court. Dominus (Sbserves that 
the atmosphere of the highest Court of Appeal in the country is 
gerener than that of the courts below. The arguments proceed 
smoothly and with little interruplion, and afterwards the Lords 
deliver their opinions one by one, in the form of arguments for the 
consideration of the House and not judgments. The opinion of 
the Lordstiis the same as that of the Court of Appeal, and Hominus is 
triumphant. All this time, however, Possessor has stuck to the 
house like a limpet, and the lease has become appreciably less since 
the writ was issued. Mbreover, Lomiuus has incurred some heavy 
costs, which it does not seem clear that Possessor, although con- 
demned in costs, will entirely defray ; and his triumph is dashed with 
the reflection that going to law, however pleasing the excitement, is 
an expensive luxury. 

The rooted horror of law, induced by fear of a lawyer’s bill, 
accounts for much of the Englishman’s want of acquaintance with 
legal procedure. He will generally pay any moderate claim made 
upon him, so long as it does not amount to extortion. If his wife 
hires a housemaid who turns out badly, the master gets rid of the 
servant, but pays the mouth’s Wages in lieu of notice, although if the 
servant is in the wrong she is not entitled to them. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a principle is, or is supposed to be, involved, in which case the 
Englishman will do his duty in his family concerns, as he is ex- 
pected to do it elsewhere. The cook, let us say, gives herself airs ; 
one morning she^takes it into her head not to come to family prayers, 
and when her mistress remonstrates with her, declares it to be her 
fixed intention not to attend prayers. She gives no reason for her 
resolve ; perhaps she thinks the prayers too long, or too short, or 
devoid of earnestness, or too unctuous ; perhaps she has a philo- 
sophical regard for the maxim that *Mabour is prayer,” and pre- 
fers to make sure that the breakfast coffee is in good order. At any 
rate, she declines to come, and Paterfamilias resolves that if sp she 
shall go altogether. Family prayers to his mind are not only a 
religious exercise, but a morning parade of the servants, which a 
reasonable regard for discii)hne requires. If the servants do *not 
all attend, be may have one of them in his house for years without 
even knowing the fact. He thinks they ought to attend, down to the 
flcullefymaid. Accordingly he 'dismisses the cook, and this time 
declines to give her the customary mouth’s wages. A cook with 
such independent notions has, of course, friends and advisers out- 
side, and a solicr^or of the class ordinarily practising in County Courts 
is without difficulty found to take the matter up. Paterfamilias 
iGceives a polite letter from this solicitor asking on behalf of his client, 
> Aiicilla, the cook, that the month’s wages may be paid, together with 
law charges, or that the WTiter may be referred to the solicitor of 
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Paterfamilias, wliD may accept service of a summons in the County 
Court. is an odd example of the Englishman’s almost supersti- 
tious respect for the law, ^t be will often not only give way on 
receipt of a lawyer’s letter of this kind, but will also pay the law- 
yer’s charges, which the lawyer has not the shadow of right to 
enforce, though he always asks for them. Paterfamilias, however, 
on the question of principle is of sterner stuff ; he dpos jiot care 
to consult the family solicitor, who, he knows, never goes near a 
County Court, and ho is a little curious to sec hew the martter will go 
if left to itself. He accordingly writes and Asks that the summons 
may be sent to him, and in due course it arrives. This is bow the 
action of Ancilla against Paterfamilias ” comes into existence. 

Paterfamilias ffnds that he does not reqtGre to be much of a 
lawyer to carry his case through. In the County Court there is 
not, as in the High Court, any of the preliminary skirmishing of 
pleadings. He finds that the summons kindly tells him in very 
plain language what he is to dot If the defendant wishes to set up as 
a defence that she is a married woman, or infancy, or that the statute 
of limitation has run out, the summons says that notice must be 
given to the plaintiff. But Paterfamilias only wishes to set up 
that the cook would not come to prayers, so he leaves things 
alone, and awaits the day in the next month named for the bearing 
of the case. 

Arrived at the court-house, he finds the officials ready enough to 
give him information. Under their guidance ho first attends the 
Begistrar’s room, where he hears ** Ancilla Paterfamilias ” 

called out among some hundred others, and is asked whether the 
claim is disputed. Ho says that it is, and is told that the case will be 
heard before the judge. As soon as the judge arrives, he plunges at 
once into the jud^^ment summonses, which are a most important part 
of the jurisdiction of County Courts. Until recently the very 
prmcij>le of morality that & man ought to pay his debts was enforced 
by putting the defaulter into prison. If a man has money, he will 
gexmrally spend it rather than go to prison ; and if his friends have 
money, they will, until tired of so doing, come to his help rather 
than that he should be incarcerated. The power of imprisonment 
was thus a valuable ally of the creditor, and if the debtor had no 
money and no friends, the creditor«had least the salisfaction of 
having his debtor locked up. It was, however, thought that ven- 
geance did not belong to the creditor, and that it was not right to put 
indirect pressure on the debtor’s friends. Accordingly, in 1869, 
imprisonment for debt was abolished, unless it was proved that the 
jdabtor h^ means but would not pay. As the County Courts are 
ihe machinery for collecting a great number of debts which cannot 
pe disputedf tibe judges are constantly called upon to say whether a 



sum has or has sot the means of payings Fater&nulias observes that 
many of the debtors whose cases are brought before ihe judge seem 
to be living very comfortably ; but they always explain that they are 
living with their mother-in-law, or that a kind uncle supplies their 
necessities. Imprisonment, therefore, is seldom ordered, and on 
the whole Paterfamilias thinks that the burden of proof has been 
thrown qu the wrong shoulders — that the debtor ought to prove that 
he has no means, and not the creditor that he has means. What 
generally happens in a County Court is that the jud^ breaks the 
blow of his judgment by allowing the defaulter to the claim 

in easy instdments. 

The ordinary run of County Court cases follows, ih&te are two 
little boxes, one on the judge^s right and the other on his left, which 
are occupied respectively by the plaintiff and ^the defendant. They 
stand here after the manner of ffghting-cocks held in check, and a 
torrent of vituperation is often exchanged across the table, especially 
when the litigants are women. A laundress sues for the amount of 
a washing-bill, and the defendant resists the claim on the ground that 
her collars and cuffs have been lost, and her husband’s shirt-fronts 
spoiled by bad ironing. A Jew money-lender sues a cleik in a bank 
on a bill for £20, which includes interest at 60 per cent. The defen- 
dant declares that the Jew knew he was only surety for a fellow^clerk, 
and yet he allowed the other clerk to leave the country without suing 
him. A baker claims for bread supplied, and the customer afOrms 
that his wife paid the baker’s man. An old lady demands compensa- 
tion for tumblmg into a coal-hole left open in the street. The house- 
holder says it was not his fault, but the coal-merchant’s, whose men 
left the coal-plate open. In most of these cases the judge manages 
to make up his mind quickly, being guided by the appearance and 
manner of the witnesses, as the evidence of the two sides is commonly 
in direct opposition. Sometimes a jury of ffve men, substituted in 
the County Court for the traditional twelve, is called to the judge'a 
assistance, especially if the case, being too trifling for a superior 
court, has been sent down for trial to the lower ; but Faterfam^as 
observes that ju^ trial hardly flourishes in the alien soil of^e 
County Court. The judge is so accustomed to try the facts himself, 
titiat he tries them when it is not his but the jury’s duty to do so. 
This is the sort of dialogue that 'Paterfamilias hoars at the end of a 
jury-case. Judge: Gentlemen of the jury, the evidence clew^ly 
points to a verdict for the Railway Company.” Foreman: ‘‘The jury 
find for the plahtiff with £20 damages.” Advocate: “1 move^ sir, for 
a new trial.” Judge : “ New trial granted.” 

The case of “ Ancilla against Paterfamilias,” when called OH, does 
not take long to try. The cook’s solicitor details the facts with ^as 
> much of flourish as he can introduce. PaterftmiiUas admits them all, 
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and explaitia that the tefnsal of the oook to attend prayers was iho 
gronnd of her dismissal. It would be haizsardouB to say what the 
decision of the County Court judge on so weighty a qnestian ^ 
domestic government would or ought to be. Perhaps the judge is 
epigrammatic, and says that Ancilla was hired ** to cook and not to 
pray/' or perhaps he takes a broader view. If the judge k against 
Pateiiamilias he may appeal, if he can make out that a question of 
law is involved. If there is an appeal, the case then gets into the 
hands of Pater&milias' solicitor, and is heard before one bf the Dlvt« 
sional Courts, which have already been described. t 

Whatever the condition of knowledge among the Queen’s subjects 
of the working of the law temporal, it could hardly be expected that 
they should know much of the procedure of the spintual courts. When 
lawyers meet clergymen, we may expect something of subtlety and 
obseuiity. Still, the necessities of an era in the history of the Church 
of England have brought out instruments of ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure from their dusty receptacles, and precedents from dark comers 
of the law blink their eyes in the light of day. If it depended on 
individual persons to put ecclesiastical law in force, the dust and 
darkness would undoubtedly remain little disturbed. But the Church 
at that time was divided into High Church and Low Church camps, 
the one ranging itself under the Church Union, and the other under 
the Church Association, both being well-organised bodies, with funds 
and energy enough to carry through a suit. The accused in an eccle* 
siastical process might generally be assumed to have^ behind him the 
former, and the accuser the latter of these organisations. 

The main outlines of ecclesiastical procedure are now to be found 
in the Public Worship Begulation Act, passed in 1874, with a view to 
simplify the difficulties of the law, which were considered to &vour 
unduly those who, at the time, were described as introducing ‘‘ the 
mass in masquerade ” intp the Church. Simplicius, let us assume,^ is 
an inhabitant of a parish of which Laticlavius has been appointed 
parson. Laticlavius belongs to the section of the High Church party 
generally called Ritualists. His church has more the appearance of a 
Roman Catholic than of an English church. He has a crucifix on 
the screen, and lighted candles on the altar, and the odour of incense 
pervades the building. He affects coloured stoles, wears vestmom 
during the celebration of the Holy Uommunion, and turns hiS back 
on the ^ople in breaking the bread and taking the cup. Be mixes 
water with the wine and uses wafer bread. These things grate on 
the feelings of Simplicius and many other parishion^s, who conrider 
them to be inconsistent with the simplicity of worship which they 
prefer and tq which &ey have hitherto been used, and suwestive of ^ 
dletrines not recognised by the Church of England. La&lavius k' 
appealed tOk but he k ui^e with any loyalty to hk princi)^ to 
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change his practice. Nothing remains bnt an appeal to the law, and 
the ibst step is to represent the grievance of the parishioners to the 
bishop of the diocese. 

The representation is made in the name of Simplicins and two otjtier 
parishioners, and is a formal document setting out the heads of com- 
plaint. Upon reading this representation it is open to the bishop to 
determine that farther proceedings shall not be taken, but he must 
give the grounds of his decision in writing to be solemnly filed in the 
diocesan registry. In the case in question he thinks that there is 
good ground for complaint, and he sends the representation to the 
accused clergyman, and proposes to him and also to the complainants 
a friendly arbitration. Neither party is prepared to agree to this 
course, and the matter is thereupon transmitted to the ecclesiastical 
judge, whose office was in the Public Worship RogulMion Act consti- 
tuted or rather re-constituted by Parliament. Laticlavius has time 
given him to answer the charges made against him in writing, and on 
the appointed day the judge hears the witnesses produced on either 
side, and the arguments of their counsel. He is of opinion that Lati- 
clavius has infringed the law, and issues a monition to him to abstain 
for the futuie from the piactices which he pronounces illegal. If 
Laticlavius should not submit to this decision, an order will ^ made 
upon him forbidding him to perform service in the church or to exer- 
cise the cure of souls for a term of not more than three months. This 
is by ^y of punishment for contumacy, and if before the end of the 
term Laticlavius should not submit in writing, the prohibition is con- 
tinued indefinitely, and he will eventually lose his benefice. 

But an appeal lies from the decision of the judge to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and Laticlavius takes advantage of 
this respite. Ecclesiastical appeals are part of the miscellaneous 
jurisdiction of this anomalous court of law. Simplicins will find it 
sitting, not at the Palace of Justice, but in ^a pleasant and luxu- 
rious room, not easily discovered, in the office of the Privy Council, 
just round the comer of Downing Street. There is a desk for tho 
counsel who is arguing, some seats round a table for others who have 
business here, and very scanty accommodation for the outside public. 

rest of the room, and by far its greater portion, is railed off for 
the judicial Privy CouncUlors, who sit scattered about it in comfort- 
able Chairs. The place has not the appearance of a court of law, and 
its ways are not the ways of the ordinary law courts. There is an 
air of officialism rather than of publicity about it. It i$ not, as is 
usual with lawceourts, open half an hour before the siting begins, 
and the Privy Councillors do not enter the court like judges. But 
so soon as the Privy Councillors are seated, the doors are opened, and 
the lawy^s and the public are admitted. When a ease has btfen 
argued, the pro&ne vulgar are turned out, to be recalled while one 
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of the Co|geQlors dollars their decision, which is not a jndg- 
ment, but in th^orm of advice to the Queen. The members of the 
committee, from time to time, include the Lord Chancellor, the ex- 
Ghancellors, the Chief Justice of England, the Master of the Bolls, 
the Lords Justices, and other judges who may have been made Privy 
Councillors, and certain permanent judges raised from the Bench, 
either of England or India ; but they do not, as in their own courts, 
deliver each his own judgment; the judgment of the^ majority is 
delivered for all. an expression of dissent not being allowed. « 
Simplicius has the cariosity to attend the committee before his 
case is heard. Appeals from the^ courts of the Queen’s dominions 
abroad are the staple of the business, varied by an occasional hall 
judicial, half administrative case — such as an application for the exten- 
sion of a patent beyond the usual term by an inventor who has not 
reaped so much advantage from it as he thinks he should have done. 
Near home, cases come from t^e Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. 
From India, rajahs and zemindars, and Parsee merchants carry theirA 
disputes here, and find themselves litigants side by side with West 
Indian planters. The French civil code of Canada has to be inter- 
preted*, and a meaning given to the Iloifian-Dutch law of Ceylon and the 
Cape. Australia sends a supply of knotty commercial difficulties, and. 
even the West Coast of Africa is not without a share in the argu- 
ments. Every qgarter of the globe exports litigation to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. ^ 


A day is specially appointed to hear the appeqji of Laticlavius, 
because there must be ecclesiastical assessors. Au archbishop and 
four bishops support the lay Privy Councillors. On the question of 
the vestments the difference between the Kitualists and their oppo- 
nents seems to lie in a narrow compass. By the Act of Uniformity, 
passed in the first year of Queen Elizabeth, it is directed that the 
ornaments of Ihe Chnrch^and the ministers thereof, shall be retained 
and J>e in use as wore in this Church of England, by authority of 
Parliament, in the second year of King Edward VI., until other order 


shall be therein taken by the authority of the Queen’s Majesty, with 
the advice of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or of the metropolitan 
of this realm.” Both sides admit that in the second year of King 
Edward VI. vestments were in use by authority of Parliament, but 
certain advertisements,” or admonitions, were issued by the T^ueen 
in 1566 with the advice required by the Act of Uniformity, which 
provide that every minister saying public prayers, or ministering 
the sacraments or other rites of the cWch, shall w^r a comely sur- 
plice with sleeves.” The BitualiRts say that this direction is not an 
** other order ” contemplated by the Act of Uniformity, because it 
forbids nothing, and only enjoins at least a ** comely surplice with 
sleeves/’ to which they are entitled to add cope, alb, and cbaetihle^ 
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jTtidifiial Committee, htme^tx, ball^oneljr^ Igreed iriih this 
view ; they in this case maintaui their previoas deeiRBS, $o that the 
monition to Laticlayias is affirmed. 

i Hie law and the law courts, as may be partly gathered from the 
^ foregoing illustrations of legal administration, are constantly, like 
other institutions of the country, in a state of transition. The 
^ Judicature Acts concentrated into one Supreme Court the whole judi- 
cial staff, which up to that time had been scattered among distinct 
courts,, of equal rank, and it effected a fusion of the divergent prin- 
ciples which those courts acknowleoged, but time was required to reap 
the full fruits of the reform. The relation between the Supreme Court 
and the County Courts is among^the legal subjects which from time 
to timd occupy the attention of the Legislature ; the question being, 
whether the true policy is to strengthen the County Courts or to put 
a stop to the transfer of business to these lower tribunals, which has 
been on the increase year by year. Other subjects are canvassed from 
^ time to time. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in its 
colonial as well as in its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, has been, in regard 
to the mode of choosing the judges who are summoned to its delibera- 
tions and the conduct of its business, subjected to criticisms which are 
» , well enough deserved to portend a modihcation of some of its anoma- 
lies. It is thus evident that the law of England and the law courts 
are not behind the times, but adapt themselves with as much readi* 
,1)688 as the necessarily conservative character of law and lawyers 
allow 8 J[to the Requirements of the day. A capacity for change is, 
pexbap^ihe strongest evidence of vitality. 
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of the Present Day— Higher Ranks and different Branches of the Service— Inner 
Life of a Man-of-War— Central Administration — ^Peculiar Independence of the 
Admiralty— The Army : Difiiculty of organically changing it — Efforts at Relorm^ 
Why the General Outlines of the Army must always remain the same— Chief 
Changes described within these Outlines— The Abolition of Purchase and Chang# 
in the Prospects of Officers— Their Professional Improvements in Recent Yeaie^ 
Short Service— The Formation oi the boldier— Progress of the Recruit— DnU» Dis*' 
cipline, Cnmes Penalucs, and Rewards— Insufficiency of Regular Army— Snppla- 
joented by Militia and Volunteers— Militia and Vdanteers described. 

• * t 

Tee relations in which England, as the mistress of a powerfol navyi 
stands to the other maritime Powers of the world are marked by 
certain peculiarities. Owing to the insular position of the Uniteia 
Kingdom,, a fleet is naturally regarded as our first and most important 
hue of defence. In Continental states, on the other hand, an army 
aflbrds the best security against the aggression of hc&tile neighbours. 

A threat of war turns ^e thoughts of Englishmen to condition of 
the ;mvy, which an enemy must overcome before he can throw an 
expedition upon our shores. On the Continent it at once directs 
attention to the efficiency of the land forces to prevent or punish a 
violation of the territory. Most Contiflental nations will have a neutral 
state upon some division their frontier, through which, in the pie« 
sent highly advanced condition of land commanications, trade, thon^ 
somewhat turned aside from its habitual channels, may still page 
unmolested. The external trade of an island must, in the nature of 
things, be carried on by sea, and only a naval force can guarantee it 
against blockade. Where, as in our own case, the insular people are 
their own carriers, the necessity in war of protecting private property 
at sea at once increases the functions of the navy. If we ad$ 
to this the oonsideratioD of fhe vast extent of our transmarine^ 
dominjonsi protected chiefly, if not solely, by the m^itime power of 
tht^mother country, and the important fact that year hy year we are 
iH^ming, mpre dependent upon foreign imports for our food, it wjjH 
he easy to perceive how much more extensive are the duties of out 
navy tiu^n those of the fleets of the other great European 
^ ^ tv ^ 
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Tet foreign natione have developed the atrength of their navies daring 
aeeent years, to a degree altogether out of proportion to the progress 
v^hieh has been made vdth oar ovm. Thus England can ehow a dis* 
placement of only about 12,000 tons more than France, who, next to 
ourselves, is the strongest naval power in the world. Whilst, how- 
ever, at this moment &ere can be no doubt as to the inefficiency of 
our navjfr— ccnsequent in a great measure on the scattered nature 
6f the empire which it is called upon to defend — ^it is equally 
certain that not only the public, but the Admiralty, recognize 
the desirability of building more armour-plated ships, as well as 
swift cruisers, especially designed for the protection of our com- 
merce. 

Progress in the arts and sciences, and the cosmopolitan character 
of modern commerce, have practically insured to all maritime states 
an equality in excellence of materiel. If the natural resources of a 
country do not suffice for, or the skill, of its artificers prove unequal 
to, the production of the ships and equipment now requisite for an 
efficient fleet, recourse may be bad to foreign factories and building- 
yards. If only the money can be provided, and as a rule it seems it 
can, any country with a coast *may have at least the inanimate com- 
ponents of a navy. The chief superiority of our own country, there- 
fore, lies in the nautical aptitude of the people ; and,^ as might be 
expected, to develop this advantage to the fullest extent possible, by 
the careful organisation and systematic training of the personnel^ is ai^ 
essential elemoi^t in the naval policy of the present day. 

Maritime tastes prevail among all classes. To go to sea is, at one 
time or oiher, the desire of nearly every English boy. By a politic 
arran^ment the State takes advantage of Ihis wide-spread feeling. 
Beorims present themselves in greater numbers than are required ; 
ships can be easily manned ; habits of discipline and a knowledge of 
the duties which have to be performed a;re errly instilled into the 
mind of the young sailor ; and hundreds of lads are provided with 
the means of gaining an honourable livelihood. The advantages 
which a naval career offers to a boy are sufficiently great to attract to 
the service the sons of many parents considerably above the lowest 
class. The limits of age on entering the service — from fifteen to 
sixteen and a half— and the educational and physical tests, are suf- 
ficient indication that the boys, for the most part, must have been at 
deeent sehools and have been reared in comfort. The prohibition of 
the enrolment of youths from reformatories and industrial schools 
guard them j:i;> a great measure from association with crime and 
depravity, although in some instances this prohibition is in practice 
evaded. To their enrolment and their engagement to remain in the 
service for ten years after their eighteenth birthday the consent of 
j, their parents is necessary ; while provision is made for e snbseqmmt 
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' change la {be fbauly fortaaes hj penniUibg the purchase of a die- 
charge on not very onerous teme. 

The first step in the boy’s career is embarkation on board a 
stationary training-ship at Portsmonth, or some other southern poft« 
His uniform— supplied at his own cost* but provided for to inme 
extent out of a money grant subsequently awarded for {he pjarpose— 
is ready for him in a few days, and he soon appears a small, but 
veritable, ** blue-jacket.*' The course of instruction which he has to 
undergo is elaborate and exact. Ho begins by learning how to pay 
respect to his superiors, how to lash up his hammock, and how to 
fold up and put away his clothes m the sailor's only wardrobe — ^his 
His day commences with washing the docks, and his hours of 
I instruction with public prayers conducted by the chaplain. He is 
^ taught to wash his clothes, and to keep himself clean in person and 
neat in outward appearance. Half his time is devoted to regular 
school work — ^unless he be qualified for the upper school,*’ when 
tlm schoolmasters see less of him — and half to instruction in a sailor's 
duties. Bowing, reefing, furling, rigging, steering, sail-making, are 
taught him as soon as he has mastered*tti6 techiacd terms ot the new 
I language which he will have to speak. Drill with guns, with rifles, 
and with cutlasses goes on in the intervals between other lessons, and 
in summer every boy is taught to swim. 

The whole course lasts a year, and at the end of it he becomes a 
** first-class boy," and is sent for a short cruise in the Channel in a 
training-brig, where he makes his earliest acquaintance with blue 
water. The schoolmaster and the instructor follow him here; but 
his time is chiefly and properly taken up in the practical work of his 
calling. At eighteen he ceases to be a boy, and is oiiicially raised to 
the rank of a man by being ** rated" ordinary seaman. His pay 
hitherto has been but sixpence or sevcnpence a day, which has gone 
princ^ally to supply clothihg. and a small allowance of weekly pocket- 
money. The excellence of tiie diet in the training-ship frees him from 
the necessity of spending anything on food. As a man he receives 
higher pay, is allowed a ration of grog if he chooses, and may use 
tobacco at his pleasure. Every man in the navy is practically drilled 
and instructed until his last day afloat. But compulsory training in 
the technical sense diminishes considerably .with manhood, and ends 
altogether with the final graduation as able seaman, or A.B. 

The importance of excellence in the practice of naval gunnery in 
modern war-fleets is universally recognised, and has led to the 
introductiQn of gunnery-ships, on board of which the men who are to 
' become seamen-gunners are carefully instructed. Those who join 
1 them'' do so voluntarily, attracted by an addition to tbeir wages in * 
I aooordanoe with the class of cortifloate gained, and other mdueemeotSi 
I such in the period of service entitling them to a pensbn* 

* » 
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!Cha toxoB^ lasts several monthsi and includes drill vrith great ganB» 
irith eatlasses, in musketry firing, in the management of torp^es, 
and in the evolutions of infantiy and field-artillery* As a &ct, all the 
seamen of the fleet are trained in these things, but the iuf^trneiion is 
moia thorough and extended in the case of seamen-gunners* A 
trained sfiilor may be reefing or furling sails on Monday, acting as a 
rifleman on Tuesday, mancBuvring a field-gun on We&esday, prac* 
tising the *'cnts and guards*’ on Thursday, and be working an 
eiphteen-ton gun on Friday. A g^ner must not only be conversant 
with the practical work of the various branches of naval gunnery, out 
must be competent to teach othero as well. The most promising men 
are put through a more advanced course of instruction and becoipe 
teachers themselves, with the official designation of Instructors. The 
A.B. — ^whether trained in a gunnery ship or not — can be advanced to 
higher grades as a petty officer. He may become coxswain of a boat, 
captain of a top, or boatswain’s or gunner’s mate, and thus obtain 
command over others, increased pay, and the right to wear a badge 
or symbol of rank upon his sleeve ; or he may reach the highest 
position open to a ’fore-mast hand — the grade of boatswain or 
gunner. 

The seamen propor form but a portion of the crew of a ship. 
There are many other classes “before the mast.” Every vessel 
carries a considerable detachment of Boyal Marines, made up of both 
artillerymen and infant^, the former being selected from the latter, 
and subjected to a special training. These men are enlisted on terms 
somewhat different from those wkch obtain in the army of the line. 
They enlist for long service, while the men of the army have superior 
advantages in the way of pay, pension, and promotion from the ranks. 
Though the requirements in height and chest measurement for the 
marines exceed those for army recruits, the^c is never any difficulty 
in obtaining men ; in fact, it has been necessary upon several occa- 
sions to raise the standard in order to keep the force within the 
established strength. The marines are distributed in divisions at the 
principal naval ports. They supply the guards and sentries on board 
ship, and some few of them are permitted to act as servants to the 
officers. Together with the blue-jackets they man the guns, and in 
all duties — which do not^ require their presence aloft or at the oars 
~they share equally with the sailors. Their training, which, as 
they enter the service as grown men, is shorter than that of ^eir 
shipmates, is conducted at their own head-quarters, and is so perfect 
and carefully s^ervised that, in spite of long absences from a parade- 
ground, their qualities as soldiers are second to those of none in the 
world. Their discipline is admirable, and their fidelity well 
established as to have almost passed into a proverb. The portion 
W the corps is not so good as its deserts ; for, owing to long service 
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enlistment and the requirements of the authorities, they form a corp$ 
d! elite. Of late years, however, the sailor has been more and more 
trained and drilled as if it were intended that he should be able to 
perform the duties of a soldier. His military education naturally 
takes up good deal of his time ; and it is a common cause of eom* 
plaint among ofElcers of the marines, that their men are removed from 
their legitimate duties to perform others and subordinate ones rightly 
the work of seamen. Besides these, there are stokers for the worn 
of the engine-room and stokehole, and endless varieties* of artificers. 
Nor is a crew complete which has not on it^lists carpenters, caulkers, 
shipwrights, blacksmiths, armourers, and painters, each with tbeiir 
separate grades ; while in large sihips are also to be found butchers, 
tinsmiths, coopers, and lamp-tiimmers. Vessels of all classes carry 
stewards, cooks, sick-berth attendants, and servants. 

The officers <vho have to command these men begin their career at 
an earlier age than the ’foremast hands.** To become a naval eadet 
a boy must be more than twelve and less than thirteen years and a 
half old. Those who have succeeded in obtaining a nomination to 
compete for a cadetship have to pass an examination in school sub- 
jects, held twice a year, before they can be appomted to tho officers* 
school-ship, the lit itannia. It is also necessary to pass an examma- 
tion in physical qualifications before a board of medical men. The 
duration of the schooling in the Britannia is two years, the cadet 
being instructed chiefly in the theoretical subjects with which he must 
become conversant before he can gain a correct knowledge of the duties 
of his profession. The education is to a great extent mathematical, 
and is almost purely scholastic, in order that the withdrawal of boys 
at BO tender an age from the usual studies of persons of their class in 
life may be in some measure made up to them. At its conclusion 
they are sent to tho larger of the regular sea-going ships of the fleet, 
and this is the real beginning of the young officer’s naval life. His 
schqpling, however, still continues ; the naval instructor — on officer 
appointed specially for the purpose — claims hiip for a groat part of the 
day, the desk being really the true scene of the modem midshipman’s 
labours. Examinations are frequent, and future advancement in the 
service depends on success in them. It will therefore be readily 
understood that the ** middies ” of our time differ greatly from the 

reefers ** of the time of Marryat. •They are schoolboys uow*rather 
than officers, purely academic tests being powerful to fix their posi- 
tion in the least academic of services. They still command boats and 
have charge of tops ; but the former are too often steam launches, 
and in ironclads the latter are seldom practically used either to set or 
take in aaiL 

After some four years spent at sea, the passing of a series of exami* 
nations entitles the piidsbipinan to Hi firsi^ commission as a sdb- 
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U6titeDaDt, and marl:s the end of the obligatory pupiUam. 
He mayt when promoted to the next rank — that of lieutenant — volun- 
taiily undergo a course of study in naval gunnery, or in torpedo 
science ; or he can, in any rank bearing a commission (up to that of 
oaptain), study at the college at Greenwich. But the end his mid- 
shipman's term and its several final*' examinations terminate his 
iBChoolboy^daya. Promotion to a lieutenancy goes practically by 
seniority, and should be attained about the twenty-fourth year; to 
commander, 'and afterw^ards to captain, it is by selection; to the 
various grades of fiag-ofiicers strictly by seniority. A man may be a 
commander by five-and-thirty or sooner, and a captain four or five 
years later. Large ships carry an officer of each of these ranks, while 
small vessels with less than about one hundred and fifty men are 
frequently in sole charge of a commander. Besides the great body of 
naval of^cers, there are in the service many branches, e.^., the chap- 
lains, the increasingly important engineers, the medical oificers, the 
paymasters, and so on. At least one rd[)r6sentative of every class is 
to be found aboard most men-of-war. Indeed, H.M.’s ships resemble 
little worlds in the completeness and variety of the callings represented 
by their crews. 

It is when the officers and men, of whom so much has now been 
said, are brought together afloat, that the inner life on board ship may 
be seen, in the customs and manners which prevail throughout the 
navy. The early and thorough cleansing of every part of the ship, 
which begins the day ; the polishing and beautifying all within and 
without which follows ; the forenoons and afte|noons given up to drill 
and instruction ; the busy work of the carpenters, blacksmiths, sail- 
makers, and other artificers ; the whirr of the lathe of the engineers 
~all these are reproduced throughout hundreds of ships in all parts of 
the world. At one time a row of men are standing ready for inspection 
before haying leave or ‘ * liberty ” to go on shore. At another, a less 
eager rank is drawn up before the cominandor or senior lieutenant 
(the second in command, by whom the internal economy is super- 
vised), awaiting trial for small offences. Bed-coated sentries pace to 
and fro ; the captain quits or returns to the ship amid a shrill flourish 
of whistles; the doctors inspect their patients in the hospital or 
sick-bay." The working hours may be said to end after the eaxly 
BuppeD of the men at half-past four is finished, when the long-wished- 
for pipe may be smoked. As the bells strike the hour the watch is 
Called. The pipe of the boatswain's mate conveys orders given by the 
ever-present lieutenant of the watch. The whole busy scene of ship 
life is intended is a preparation for war ; and the steady and con- 
tinuous instruction given has provided the fleet of the country with a 
class of trained cutlasses ’* to which even the ** educated bayonets " 
:: 0 f Prussia are not superior* # 
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The central government of the naval service resides at the Admiralty, 
and is carried on by a Board called the Board of Admiralty, the mem- 
bers being styled Lords Commissioners for Ezecnting &e Office of 
Lord High Admiral.*’ There are five members of the Board: the 
First Lord, who is a member of the Cabinet, and four assistant Com- 
missioners. To the First Lord is entrusted the general supervision, 
the control, in great measure, of the naval policy of the coijntry, and ’ 
the appointment of officers to high commands. His powe#over his 
colleagues is practically supreme, but in the division of labour among 
them these important matters as a rule fall te him. Next come three 
naval lords — known as the Senior Naval Lord, Third Lord, and 
Junior Naval Lord, of whom the^rst superintends the discipline of 
the fleet, the next attends to construction and the dockyards, and the 
last to victualling and transport. The fifth member of the Board is 
the Civil Lord,* who attends to finance. Secretaries take other duties, 
and the Controller — the greatest officer of the navy who has not a seat 
at the Board — has care of the ^ materiel and armament. 

In the discharge of his important duties he has to approve of 
designs %f ships, armoured and unarmoured — from the turret-ship 
carrying guns weighing eighty tons •and armour twenty-four inches 
thick, to the gunboat not much bigger than a Cowes yacht. With his 
department rests the decision as to the weapons to be carried ; the 
size and position of the guns, and of the new and important weapon — 
the torpedo. His relations with tho dockyards — the vast establishments 
in which ships are built or repaired — are naturally intimate. The 
dockyards represent, to some extent, outlying branches of his great 
department, and have their ofishoots at many places, thousands of 
miles off, in our colonial dependencies. In the same way the victual- 
ling-yards, or establishments for supplying the fleet with food and 
other necessaries, are distributed about the world. The Admiralty, as 
head of the navy, enjoys a curious constitutional independence ; it 
can ^appoint officers independently of the Sovereign’s sign-manual; 
its Mutiny Act — tho Nav^ Discipline Act — does not require renewal. 
Another peculiarity is the method of voting the estimates. In the 
army the number of men and tho charges for pay and maintenance are 
made the subject of votes. In the navy the wages only for so many 
men and boys are voted. In fact, though many of its privileges have 
been abolished or exchanged, the AdmiraU;y still occupies a ^unique 
position among the great departments of the State.* 

The British army of to-day may be compared to an old-fashioned^ 
house in one of the principal London streets, which has been re^ , 

^ The numbers provided for in the naval estimates for the current financial year m 
asfoUowf: For the fleet — seamen, 30,633; boys, 4,950; marines afloat, 6,200; marines 
ashore, 6,200. For the coastguard—afloat (included with fleet) ; on shore, officers and 
men, 4,000. Indian service, 053. Total, 52,941. Ships and vessels of ali sorts; ' 
efficient, m 
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fronted and re-deeorated to meet the imperions needs of modern pro* 
mss. !tiU the portals^have been passed no one would recognise the 
dwelling. Outside, the architect, lavish with plate-glass, with stone 
mnllions and crimson bricks, has worked wonders ; but he has not 
been equally successful within. All his efforts to recast the interior of 
the dwelling and lay it out afresh have been at best half Mures* He 
has thrown ^own partitions, altered levels, added here and rebuilt 
there ; Igit his difficulties were too great to be completely surmounted, 
end everywhere the old character of the place crops up irrepressibly. 
Great structural changes have been impracticable ; conmoting interests 
and vested rights, questions of free access, party-walls and light im- 

E eded, have tied his hands. He } as been forbidden to increase the 
mits of the edifice, which must still be contained within its old four 
walls. Consequently, there are still low ceilings, narrow corridors 
leading to culs-de-^ac^ curious comers where the daylight cannot pene- 
trate, and where the dust will still gather in spite of new brooms. 
Nothing better, indeed, could be done ; at least until the advent of a 
general conflagration, an earthquake, or some abnormal cataclysm 
which, spreading ruin and desolation around, shall leave^the site 
unencumbered for the erection of another mansion, new, from base- 
sinent to roof-tree, and constructed from first to last on entirely different 
lines. 


It is precisely the same with our army. The necessity for its 
thorough re-constitutiou aud reform has long been admitted on every 
side, and statesmen, soldiers, officials, experts of every kind have had 
a hand in the job. The War Ofiice has proved a sure avenue to the 
peerage for cabinet ministers, who, recognising the importance of the 
work, have strenuously put their shoulder to the wheel. A host of 
specialists, some merely outsiders, others in high place at the War 
Office and on the staff, have assisted in the work of revision, recom- 
mendation, and substitution ; yet, in spite of th^ efforts of all, it is 
only upon the surface, only in its external aspect, not in its intqnisl 
framework and principal hues, that the army has been changed* 

There are, in iact, certain seemingly inalienable peculiarities which 
continually run counter to drastic reform. Complications crop up at 
every turn ; grave constitutional and political questions are intimately 
ominected with the whole subject. The responsibilities of the moBt 
extensive and most varied empire which the world ever knew intensify 
a thousandfold the difficulties of army administration and organisations 
The usual formula, that liberty is in danger, is echoed on every side 
at the first hint o^ the possible necessity for universal service. While 
parliamentary goV\9mment remains what it is, the exigencies of party *’ 
strife will always override the manifest advantages of military e&ieney 
and thorough readiness for war. The game principle of government 
<^^^eanieB with it the inevitable consequence that the supreme head of 
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the army must be a oivilian* Even if ihere were not an invincible 
national repugnance to the mere name of ** conscription,” the multi<» 
farions character of the duties which our soldiers are called upon to 
perform, often in deadly climates, exiled and at a distance from home, 
would render compulsory service practically impossible with us. We 
alone among great European Powers must continue, therefore, to 
recruit our army by voluntary enlistment, accepting Uhe* pecuniary 
burden which it entails ; a tax, however, which ends with the money 
spent, and does not, as in Germany and el^where, seriously sap the 
national prosperity and progress. Again, it is this unalterable rule of 
voluntary service which fixes the quality and ^status of the men who 
form the rank and file. These cannot, as in countries where all 
classes alike supply their quota, be drawn from more than one source 
of supply. TJus source, with us, must bo the market for unskilled 
labour, in which alone Government competes against other employers 
for the thews and muscles it^requires. Finally, the peculiar fascina- 
tions which the profesbion of arms seems to possess for the sons of the 
aristocracy and of well-to-do people of the upper and middle classes 
provide an inexhaustible contingent^ of candidates for commissions. 
There is an increase rather than a diminution in the supply, and this 
in spite of changes which might have been thought to reduce appre- 
ciably the attractions of the military career. Notwithstanding the 
abolition of purchase, the difficulties thrown in the way of exchanges 
from regiment to regiment to suit mdividual convenience, and the 
prospect of stagnation in promotion which can b« relieved only at 
the cost of much hardship, the officers, as a body, are and will con- 
tinue to be of the class of gentlemen bred and born. 

But although the^ general outlines and principal conditions of mili- 
tary service remain much what they were a hundred years ago, it 
cannot be denied that there have been recently great changes and 
improvements in matterf>of detail. Of these the most remarkable are 
(l)Hhe consolidation of the governing bodies, which has been effected 
through the removal of the Horse Guards’ staff from Whitehall to the 
War Office ; (2) the abolition of purchase among officers and the con- 
current, but not necessarily, consequent increase of professional know- 
ledge and acquirements among them ; (8) the adoption of the principle 
of short enlistment for the rank and filo ; and (4) a general revision 
of the training, constitution, equipment, And weapons of the three 
arms. 

Before the Crimean campaign there was practically no single great 
office charged with the administration of the army afta whole. A mm* 
ber of small ini^endent jurisdictions controlled the several branefaea, 
'Working in harmony or not, according to the chances of the case, but 
imperfectly oonseious of their true functions and the importance of 
maiutaiuiqg the army itself in a high state of efficiency. The results 
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of this want of a unified system were plainly apparent in the terrible 
confusion which promptly supervened during our war with Bussia, 
and one of the first efforts towards reform was in administration. 
The creation of a new Secretary of State especially appointed “for 
war ” was followed by numerous alterations in names, officers, "and 
business performed, yet all having the same purpose of concentrating 
authority undeTr a single head. The edifice was not crowned until 
the comman^er-in-chief was forcibly moved from Whitehall. The 
Duke of Cambridge had ^always cheerfully recognised the power and 
superiority of the Secretary of State as the oificial really responsible 
to the Queen and Parliament. But this subordination continued to 
be in a measure misunderstood b 8 long as the two remained under 
different roofs and, at least in appearance, independent of each other. 
Now the fusion is actual and complete. The Secretary of State for 
War stands next to the Sovereign, and holds by delegation the 
supreme authority and command. UpovU his staff are three principal 
officers. Two of these are parliamentary oillcials having seats in 
Parliament, and are charged, severally, with the departments of 
supply of stores, and finance ; the third is the Field-Marshal Gom- 
manding-in-Chief, who discharges purely military functions. The 
measures by which this consolidation was brought about did not at 
first find favour with all couoernod. But the necessity was indis' 
putable, and now that some years have passed, the system has been 
accepted and acquiesced in with the best grace in the world. The 
fact is, the introduction into the War Office of a large leaven of the 
military element has tended to increase the dignity and influence of 
the Commander-in-Ghief. Glcrkdom has in a measure succumbed; 
the soldiers, although nominally moro subordinated, are really more 
powerful now when th(>y are on the spot, and their voices can be 
quickly heard, than when they transacted their business from a dis- 
tance by communications on paper, or by x'sHs' which were forqaal 
and rare. ^ 

The precise ends which the Government of the day had in view 
when it proposed to abolish the long-established practice of buying 
and selling commissions in the army will never perhaps be accurately 
known. The occasion was one of general excitement, and nothing less 
than some large scheme of milita^ reorganisation and reform, or the 
semblance of it, would have satisfied the public mind. Purchase 
being theoretically quite indefensible, nothing was easier than to 
charge it with the flaws and failures of the whole system. It was 
said to impede anji interfere with any arrangements for increasing the 
symmetry and efficiency of the service; the vest^ rights of the 
officers stood continually in the way If a man had purchased bis 
Npromotion, it was almost impossible to remove him, however ineom- 
* potent, from regimental command. Merit was repeatedly over- 
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looked; promotion following not fitness, bat the length of a man's 
purse. These and other reasons sufficiently justified &e attack made 
upon an institution which, though it might be time-honoured, had on 
the face of it little to recommend it. But they did not aasHy over- 
bear the opposition which the proposal encountered. There were 
many practical men who, while they admitted the disadvantages of 
purchase, upheld it on the ground of its economy and couvenience. 
It was a system by which a large body of servants of the Crown 
provided their own pensions without costing the public* exchequer a 
penny. It secured a reasonably rapid flo^ of promotion ; and if, 

, in theory, it bore hardly upon some deserving officers who had hot 
the means to purchase, matters righted themselves in the long run, 
and, as a matter of fact, they often benefited more largely by the 
system than their comrades who paid. For the non-purchase officer 
who constantly gained promotion by seniority and other means, 
became entitled to precisely the same sums on retirement as the 
purchase officer ; while the constant movement of men coming and 
going pushed him steadily to the top of the tree. 

Nevertheless, although the contest was fierce and protracted, 
purchase was definitively swept away in 1871. In the years that : 
have since elapsed there have been many opportunities of testing the 
wisdom of the change, although it would be premature to pronounce 
finally even as yet upon its failure or success. Certain consequences, 
however, which are directly traceable to it, have become plainly 
apparent. Chief among these is the unsatisfactor j conclusion that 
the eight millions voted to buy back our army " represented only a 
fraction of the total outlay involved ; promotion almost immediately 
stagnated, and threatened soon to cease altogether unless some 
artificial means were devised to quicken it and keep it alive. This 
entailed an elaborate scheme of retirements with bonuses and pensions, 
which falls heavily on the public purse ; while the provisions of the 
wan;{tnt prove in many"^ cases a distinct hardship to officers them- 
selves. The basis of existing arrangements is that all who, at a 
certain age, have not ascended above a certain grade shall be com- 
pelled to retire. In other words, a captain who is still a captain at 
forty, a major still a mejor at forty-seven, and so on through the 
various grades, must, although their retardation will probably have 
been their mi^ortune tpd not thdir faulty take their pensions and 
retire permanently from active employment. This rule may have 
been a logical necessity. It cannot be doubted that strong reasons 
existed why this stagnation should be relieved by anplication of the ' 
scheme to other than the very highest ranks. But the immediate 
results of the plan have caused great hardship to a number of 
officers, while the State was heavily taxed to provide pensions for 
men still lull of health and eager to work. The evils ofthii 
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laethod of enforced retirements soon became plainly marked, and 
it bas been considerably modified. Of late years strennons efforts 
have been made to reduce compulsory retirement to a minimum, 
{^motion and the common upward movement have been stimulated 
by reducing the number of generals serving upon the active list. 
At the same time the regimental majors have been increased from 
two to foi!nr, sc that there is and will be less stagnation in the lower 


How far the abolition of purchase can be credited with the disv 
tinct improvement in the" professional efficiency of the body of officers 
is another point which cannot be exactly determined. No doubt, ttie 
knowledge that promotion can no longer be purchased, but may be 
secured by merit, has proved an incentive to exertion ; although even 
now, it is no more certam that more merit will insure advancement 
than that incompetence will be a disqualification for high commands. 
But other causes have also been at work. The present generation 
has seen a more widespread development of military science than any 
that has preceded it ; and the same influences which brought about 
German triumphs and French disasters have been felt in England. 
The paramount necessity for progressive improvement has been 
impressed with irresistible force on an important section of our 
officers ; and these have in their turn, authoritatively, or by the 

3 )re effective suasion of precept and example, helped to introduce a 
w tone throughout the service and establish a new order of things. 
Under the proseyit regime, military subjects are no longer tabooed, as 
they once were, among military men. Military literature finds a wide 
circle of military readers. Military games are played by the dandi- 
fied guardsman or the once professionally illiterate lagoon. Bohools, 
classes, lectures in London and the principal garrisons and camps, 
provide all ranks with abundant opportunities for self-improvement, 
of which numbers gladly avail themselves to tbe full. T^ marked 
and very general change in the ambitions and aptitudes of the officers 
is one of the most hopeful signs for the luture of our militaiy insti- 
tutions. Although yielding to none in the world in gallantry and devo- 
tion in the hour of danger, it might once have been urged against 
them that their scientific acquirements were extremely limited ; that, 
beyond the perfunctory discharge of routine duties, as quicUy for- 
gottefi as the uniform ceat was exchange||[ for muiU, they had no 
claim to be called soldiers in the modem sense of the term* But 


officers, as a body, are now rapidly escaping from any such reproach. 
From the momq^t the young cadet, released from Sandhurst, matri- 
culates, so to speak at the alma mater of his corps, he is subjected to 
a system of progressive training which cannot fail to perfert him in 
. the work he has or will have to do. He b still encouraged, as of old, 
Ho play games and patronbe sport; to shoot, hunt, fish, and show 
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his prolMresa in thoete manly exercises which have in limes past given 
English officers a peculiar advantage when sent into the field. He is 
still constantly reminded by the tone and spirit of those among whom 
he lives, and who soon become his life-long friends, that unfailing 
courtesy, a chivalrous bearing and pleasant address, ^nk manliness, 
and straightforward and honourable dealings wjj^h all the world, are 
the traits of *'the officer and the gentleman.” This "composite ex- 
pression appears to be in no immediate danger of alteration. It was 
thought at the time that the action of recei^ reforms would tend to 
lower appreciably the social status of English officers as a whole. 
But although the expression Mr.^Oardweirs young men ” was for a 
short period often employed as a term of contempt, it never bad real 
meaning or foundation. Now, from causes already indicated, the 
tendency is more than ever to fill our regiments with officers drawn 
exclusively from the wealthier classes. Armies will still be led, as of 
old, by the gentlemen of England. But they will be gentlemen who 
can rely on their professional knowledge, as well as on their personal 
qualities, to win the esteem and respect of their men. 

Not less drastic than the measures adopted with regard to the 
officers were those which were taken about the same time for revising 
the conditions of service for the rank and file. The Enlistment Act 
of 1871 was a well-digested scheme for the consolidation of the 
whole of our military forces. The adoption of the principle of enlist- 
nffint for short periods of service with the colours, followed by a 
longer time in a reserve presumably within eas^s reach, is only oi 
recent date, but it has already modified considerably the aspect and 
intrinsic value of tho army as a wholo. Before 1870 there had been 
repeated changes m the terms and conditions of service. Men had 
been enlisted for life, for twenty-one, for twelve, and last of all for 
ten years. But none of these systems had aimed at doing more than 
fill ranks. The recruit who joined under them served always at 
headquarters ; it was not incumbent upon him, it was not even open 
to him, to pass into a reserve, except under conditions which were not 
sufficiently attractive to induce him thus to become bound for a farther 
period. The Army Enlistment Act of 1871, which is now in force, 
was a new and logical attempt to alter this. Under its provisions the 
recruit could enlist for either long pr short service, li ho chose the 
former, the soldier engaged to serve twelve years with the colours, 
and had the option of re-engaging for another term of nine years at 
the end of the first period. For short service, he engaged to serve 
six years with the colours and six in the reserve. • But at any time 
after three years he could be dismissed to tho reserve with a retaining 
fee in the shape of a niodicum of daily pay, to act as a lien upon him 
to return and complete the full term, should bis services in any emer* 
genoy be required* At presenti however, practically all entistmente 
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are for short service, which is fixed at seven years with the colours 
and five years in the reserve. If the soldier is abroad when his term 
with the colours expires, another twelvemonth is added to it and 
deducted from his term in the reserve ; that is, he serves eight years 
with the first and four years in the second. But only men in the 
Household Cavalry, tt^e Band of the Boyal Military College, and the 
Corps of 'Ordnance Artificers are now permitted to engage for long 
service or twelve 3'ears with the colours. No doubt the intentions of 
the authors of this change were excellent, and it is but fair to 
admit that so far as the formation of reserves, which could be 
promptly utilised and in considor^able numbers, is concerned, their 
endeavour£t have been attended by a certain degree of success. The 
ease and rapidity with which, in spite of friction and small flaws in 
administrative machinery, these reserves were mobilised when war 
with Bussia was imminent five years ago, suificiently established the 
wisdom of the system in this particular respect. But there are, on 
the other hand, uncomfortable misgivings that the principle of short 
service has tended greatly to alter the physical character of the army 
as a whole and in a measure to reduce its soldierly efficiency. The 
reserves, it is to be feared, are kept up at the expense of the service 
battalions, which have become merely feed-pipes, so to speak, con- 
veying a constant stream towards them. The service army is always 
in a fluid condition; it never crystallises and consolidates itself. The 
bronzed and bearded veterans, the old soldiers, full of the cunningiDf 
experience, the se^f-rcliant full-grown men who won for Great Britain 
its records of imperishable fame, are absolutely wanting in our regi- 
ments of to-day. That the lads and striplings who have replaced 
them are animated by the same spirit is likely enough, but they can- 
not be equal to them in strength and physique, nor are they to be 
blamed if they exhibit unsteadiness or want of stamina when sorely 
tried. Six years ago, when our operation.^ in */aluland caused a 
sadden demand to be made on our home establishment, it was dis- 
covered that no fewer than thirty-ono of our line battalions had each 
on an average only a hundred and twenty-eight men who had com- 
pleted two years’ service. Of such men there were just forty-eight in 
one battalion and eighty-one in another. Our later experience in 
Afghanistan and the Transvaal afforded additional if not stronger evi- 
dence fJiat some modification of the principle of short service was 
required in order to secure for every corps at least a leaven of older 
and more thoroughly trained men. It may be questioned, indeed, if 
the short service lystem — especially now that an extra year with the 
colours is exacted — ^is alone and in itself responsible for the general 
immaturity of our troops. Although the ago at which reciniits can be 
enlisted has been nominally raised from eighteen to nineteen, it is 
matter of common observation that many of them are considerably 
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yonnger. When (he limit of age was eighteen it is noioriotiB that 
numbers of youths of seventeen, and even sixteen, were accepted, and 
judging from the past it is pretty safe to conjecture that a year, or 
even two years, of deficiency is not at present regarded very 
frequently as an insurmountable obstacle to enlistment. Hence, sinoe 
the period of greatest endurance is between twenty-three and thirty, 
it happens that owing to several concurrent causes, a large contin- 
gent of our soldiers scarcely enter on it while they ^re with the 
colours. It is true that the campaigns of last year and the year 
before in Egypt bore witness to an encoura^ng improvement in both , 
the physical and moral qualities of our troops, and seemed to testify 
to a considerable advance in age ahd increase in discipline. But the 
men engaged in the Egyptian expeditions were more or less picked 
men, and besides had had the opportunity of reaping some of the 
advantages which the general although slight extension of army service, 
and the inducement, m the s^ape of a pension after twenty-one years 
with the colours, offered to efficient non-commissioned officers to re- 
enlist, Wisre intended and calculated to iusure. Beneficial, however, as 
the effects of these reforms, of which the credit is due to Mr. Childers, 
are, and are likely to be, it would b*e better still if some expedient 
could be introduced by which a certain proportion, say ten per cent., 
of the rank and file could be composed of old soldiers. 

But if too many of our brave defenders are nowadays merely 
warriors in embryo, no pains are spared to carry tbeir training as far 
as it can go, to improve their equipment, and generally to secure their 
comfort and well-being. The life of the recruit, from the moment he 
enlists until be is dismissed drill, fully })roveB this. Whether picked 
up by the recruiting sergeant in metropolitan purlieus, whether drawn 
from agricultural district or busy manufacturing town, or whether 
coming into barracks of his own free will, seeking employment after a 
run of bad luck in other callings, the recruit is carefully protected and 
lool^d after from the first. He must be sworn in and attested before 
a madstrate after a certain lapse of hours, to prove that he has not 
been inveigled into enlistment unawares. To secure bis independence 
still farther, he joins his depot or the head-quarters of the corps by 
himself, and not, as in times past, under an escort. Arrived at the bar- 
racks, he undergoes a second medical examination, is bathed, clothed 
in fatigue dress, and handed over to his ** company sergeant* to be 
lodged in a ban*ack-room, made one of a mess,” and within the day 
is included in a squad of others like himself about to be initiated into 
the mysteries of his profession. From the goose-Step, the infantry 
reorujt passes through the extension motions ” to club-dnll, and so 
on, through slow xnarching, marching in quick and doable time, to the , 
use bf his weapons, and then to more intricate movements in company^ 
and bi^ttahiandr^, followed last of jail by careful instruction in, V loosa 
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ord^r ** fighting, or independent skirmiehing. The process is naturally 
more intricate and lengthened with the cavalry recruit, the artillery- 
man, and the engineer* The riding-school is me chief thing with the 
first named, and a source of no little discomfort to the yokel or city 
vaurien, who has never before been in a saddle. Cavalry exercises, 
again, are difficult to master, because the pupil must learn to handle 
not a rifle only, but a sword, carbine, pistol, and lance. The gunner's 
training is pi;actically never completed ; the horse-artilleryman mnst 
learn to ride as well as to work his guns, and the garrison gunner has an 
endless course of instruction in manipulating the multitudinous appli- 
ances and machinery of modem ordnance. The sapper or engineer 
begins with the knowledge of som^O handicraft or trade, which is an 
indispensable qualification for enlistment into that arm ; but he also 
has an interminable course of instruction in the varions processes 
which the modem scientific soldier has at command. 

But the education of the young soldier is not entirely technical and 
mechanical. While thus undergoing that perpetual repetition of 
exercises which gradually makes their performance almost automatic, 
he is insensibly subjected to the influences of discipline, and almost 
impalpably assimilates those notions of perfect obedience to orders 
and implicit subordination of will which, when thoroughly under- 
stood, makes an army, as Locke has it, a collection of armed men 
obliged to obey one man.'' According as he submits to the iron rule 
with a good will, grudgingly, or not at all, must his value as a soldier 
be measured. F he kicks against the pricks, and chafes at the petty 
despotism of a stripling sergeant or callow coi-poral, who but the day 
before was a recruit like himself, be may enter upon a career of mis- 
conduct which, commencing in trifling laches — such as short absences 
without leave, occasional resistance to authority — may culminate one 
day in defiant conduct and desertion of the colours. For each and all 
of the first named he will incur pcnalties- 7 ^ai.h as loss of pay and 
liberty, dull repetitions of drill , with possibly a short confinement to 
cells. If his insubordination goes to the length of actual violence, he 
will be tried by 'court-martial, and may find himself in prison tor a * 
long term, as he will assuredly do should his desertion end, as it very 
often but, unhappily, not always does, in detection and recapture. 
On the other hand, the well-conducted soldier, save and except for a 
more'^or less constant enmi born of the narrow and objectless life be 
leads, may pass bis days in comparative comfort and freedom* from 
care. He is relieved of all responsibilities of maintenance, is fed, 
lodged, clothed, "with the most punctilious attention to his wants and 
requirements. Officers inspect bis food and his barrack-rooms; doctors 
prescribe for him if bis finger aches ; be has bis rights,’’ as be calls 
them, and may complain, whenever be feels aggrieved, to the highest 
authority. The sum of 2d. a day is placed to his ^edit under the 
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name of deferred pay, so that when he obtains his discharge he may 
not be without funds with which to start in his o]4 trade, or on which 
he can subsist until he discovers some opening in civil He. Bui for 
occasional exile and the rather remote possibility of being called upon 
to risk his life for his country, the private soldier, in the society of 
congenial companions, and with just enough exercise to keep him In 
health, is perhups more of a gentleman at large than any other mem- 
ber of the working community. 

Were it not for their rawness and crudity, no grave fault could be 
found with the rank and file of by far the lar^r portion of our regular 
army. Onr infantry soldiers arc armed with an admirable breech- 
loader, which they are taught to handle with skill and effect. The 
cavalry are well mounted and fairly equipped, although there is still 
room for improvement in weapons and gear, in organisation and 
tactics, whethef for man or horse. As for the artilleiy and engineers, 
they may compare with advantage with any in Europe. The intelli- 
gence of our officers and thSir good qualities have been already 
adverted to ; while the action of those in authority and in the superior 
grades, in raising the level of excellence, is an exceedingly hopeful 
sign for times to come. Yet one scriefus delect remains, and is likely 
to remain unremedied until some almost irreparable disaster overtakes 
us. This is the insufficiency of our regular forces, all told, for the 
services they may bo called upon to perform. What with tho demands 
made by India, tho Crown colonies, and occasional little wars in 
remote regions, our regular army is always bi\)kou pp into fractions 
and distributed over the face of the earth. The balance available for 
service within the United Kingdom, as garrison and safeguard against 
foreign attack, is altogether inadequate in view of the mammoth armies 
which our neighbours control. Great doubts exist, moreover, as to 
the wisdom of the present system of organisation. Some twelve years 
ago tho War Minister sought to consolidate our military forces by 
ordaiping the more intimate amalgamation of regulars with auxiliaries. 
To accomplish this the principle of localising ” regiments was 
adopua.* All regular regiments have long borne certain county or 
loeal designations, and the notion was to connect each more closely 
with the partioular shire or place of whiih it bore the name. It was 
hoped that this would stimulate recruiting for .each cori)B in its own 
district, and that, moreover, the militia and^rolunteers of the district 
would become more closely identihed with the fighting lino. But the 
dop6t of the regiment only was so “ localized,” and the head-quar- 
ters, mjAx its band and colours, and all the pomp and circumstance 
which gave it prestige, was never seen. The attempt to stir up pro* 
vincial enthusiasm has more or less failed, and it. is becoming nearty 
certain that localisation itself is an anachrenism. People have long 
since cea8e4 to be moved by local sentiment or bound by strong loe4 
^ 00 
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ties* Becraits as a matter of fact are nowadays obtained mainly at 
the great centres of, life and activity, and not from the outlying dis- 
tricts. Nevertheless the military authorities are loth to admit this. 
They attribute the failure of localising regiments to the fact that the 
system has not been carried suflicicntly far. Now every line regiment 
has lost its individual identity, and is incorporated with another and 
with twobmilitia battalions into a newfangled body with an especially 
» local or “ territorial *’ name. The change was by no means popular, 
and many officers of rank and great experience protested against it in 
the strongest terms as tending to destroy that peculiar regimental feel- 
ing, so valuable and so keenly felt in our service, called es][^rit de corps. 
But a small band of ardent refirmers, having the courage of their 
convictions, have given the fullest effect to their theories. What the 
consequences will ultimately be it is at present too early to foresee. 

When discussing the inadequacy of our land forces it is usual to 
lay great stress upon our navy as our first and most effective line 

defence. But that this powerful arm is not all sufficient for our 
eafety, is proved by our consistent efforts to organise citizen forces to 
supplement our home army should occasion arise. Of these, the first, 
the militia, is an institution practically coeval with the nation, which 
bases its right to exist upon the claim the State has upon every citizen 
to serve in defence of his hearth and home ; the second — ^the volun- 
teers — ^is an admirable exponent of the spirit and martial enterprise of 
the nation at large. 

The loyalty the militia to the State rather than to the individual 
has always been marked, so much so that at one period of our history 
it was relied upon as the most effectual safeguard of the liberties of 
the people against the menace of a standing^army. It was recruited 
by ballot, and although this method has now fallen into abeyance, the 
statutory power to enforce it still remains. It is, perhaps, needless to 
remark that any attempt to carry it into effect, would, in the present 
state of public opinion, lead to determined resistance. Nevertheless, 
the ballot remains as a last resource in a time of national emergency. 
Time was when the militia as an element of military streiigtn^l ' 
somewhat under-estimated. For numbers of years it was never called 
! out, and its existence was almost forgotten. Then after it had done 
good service, as during the Crimean war and Indian Mutiny, it was 
long' subordinated to the voluirtcers. It has, however, regained its 
proper place in public esteem, and is now closely interwoven with the 
whole scheme of military organisation for purposes of recruiting; 
militia regimentc being affiliated to certain line regiments, to which 
they act ae supports and reserves. More careful supervision and a 
ehiange in the system of officering, with longer tramings and more 
, frequent practice in association with other troops, have in recent 
, jtoara , considerably developed the efficiency of the whole force.. As 
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for the volunteers, their wonderful vitality, in spite of snubs and 
sneers, accompanied not unfrequently by contemptuous distrustful- 
ness as to their real value in time of need, still maintains their prestige. 
The volunteer movement was the natural outcome of the wave of 
military enthusiasm which swept over the land a quarter of a century 
ago. Many causes had been working upon the national spirit. 
The Crimean war and the Indian Mutiny had developed rather than 
diminished our offensive strength, but it was at the cost of, our defensive 
resources. The militia had been called upon, and had responded 
well ; but even of militia we had too few. It was at this juncture 
that the apparently aggressive policy of Napoleon III. led people to 
think once more of the proximity^of France to our own shores, and 
gave rise to rumours, vague enough, but widely circulated and believed, 
that an invasion of England was not an impossible contingency. 
There is no rfoubt that the volunteers were very much in earnest ; 
and as might have been predated of the stubborn national character, 
the only effect of the ridicule and satire expended upon them was to 
intensify their perseverance and confirm their resolution. They are 
now excellent soldiers, in some points superior to regulars or militia ; 
for one thing th#^ are generally expert marksmen, and they exhibit a 
high degree of intelligence, being for the most part recruited from the 
educated classes. The defective arrangements for their equipment 
upon a war footing, and for practice in military exercises, are the 
great faults of the system. In the present state of our general 
military organisation, however, it is not quite clea| whether, in case 
of invasion, the volunteers would be much worse off than the regular 
troops as far as mobilisation is concerned. In any case, it is a great 
point gained to have the men ; and although, with regard to the status 
of the volunteer force anomalies at present exist which would not be 
tolerated in Continental armies, it forms an element in our defensive, 
and presumptively of ou^ offensive, strength which no foreign critic 
attempts to ignore. 

Jlead quarter Staff at the War Office superintends the whole 
business of the army. The General Staff is composed of men who 
have in most cases received a special training at the Staff College ; 
but there are several exceptions to the rule, since good service in the 
field and recognised ability frequently open the door of promotion to 
it. In our military system, however, the organisation of the Staff is 
somewhat complicated, and the staff officers are often employed in 
duties of mere routine, which in Continental armies would not be ; 
regarded as falling within their proper province. % Attached to the 
General Staff there are at present 250 officers, 20 warrant officers, and 
141 non-commissioned officers. According to the Army Estimates for 
the current financial year the regular army, exclusive oC India, w4|j.^ 
to consist of officers, 1,040 warrant officers, 14|962 non^com- 
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missiondd officers, 8,656 dmmmers, irampeters, and buglers, and 
118,428 rank and file — ^in all 140,814. Of these, in round numbers, 
12,400 are cavalry, 2,500 horse artillery, 19,000 field or garrison 
artillery, 5,200 engineers, 80,200 infantry, 2,500 colonial corps, and 
5,250 departmental corps, to which must be added the general staff, 
the militia staff, the staff of the various military institutions, the Army 
Hospital Corps, the Army Service Corps, and the rest, making the totd 
as we have already stated it. The British army in India numbers 
61,591 men of all ranks ; 2,487 officers, 129 warrant officers, 8,804 
non-commissioned officers, 1,618 drummers, trumpeters, and buglers, 
and 54,658 rank and file. It comprises, in round numbers, 4,800 
cavalry, 1,600 horse artillery, 6,500 field artillery and 8,000 garrison 
artillery, 400 engineers, and 45,600 infantry. The four classes of 
auxiliary troops include the Militia, 141,982 ; the Yeomanry, 14,404 ; 
the Volunteers, 249,412 ; and the Army Reserve — first class, 89,500, 
and second class, 7,750 ; — or 458,048 of all ranks and arms. The 
number at which the Army Reserve was ultimately to stand under the 
Army Regulation Act of 1870 was 60,000, and it has taken between 
fourteen or fifteen years to bring it up to 47,250, or nearly a quarter 
under its normal strength. We have thus in all parfti of the world a 
nominal military force of 644,758, of which the numbers actually 
returned on paper at the beginning of the year were 555,548. 

On the firmament of the several branches of the service a few words 
may be said in conclusion. The infantry arc armed with breech -loading 
rifles and bayonets. The range of the rifle for practical purposes was 
estimated at 900 yards, but experience has shown that long-range file 
—•that is, at much greater distances — will probably be utilised in future 
wars. Cavalry soldiers are armed with sword and breech-loading car 
bine, lancers with the lance. The naked weapon, or arme blanche, is 
the weapon of the mounted cavalry soldier. Dismounted, he can use 
his carbine with effect. The arm of the artilkiy is the gun ; light field 
batteries and horse artillery batteries with mu/zle-loading rifled (field 
guns, 9-pounders ; heavy field batteries with 16-pounder gnnsjjx^un- 
tain batteries with steel 7-pounder guns ; batteries of position wTth 
40-ponnder guns. A proportion of the men are provided with car- 
bines and swords for individual defence or for outpost and garrison 
purposes. 
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VariouB Beligious Sects in England — General Spirit of Toleration — ^Two opposite 
Tendencies in most Creeds* (1) Tol^ards Excessive Organisation, (2) Reaction 
from Dogmatic Spirit — Geneial Survey of Activity of Church of England — Anglican 
Theology : its Chief Aspects^Contemporary Aspects contrasted with those of a 
Former Peripd — Importance of the Question, whether Theology is Progressive— On 
the Answer given to this Inquiry, Sectarian Differences depend — Some Tendencies 
of Bro.id Church Theology — Dr. Ince — ^Dean Stanley — Mr. Jowett — Mr. Matthew 
Arnold— Present Province of ^Theological Controversy— The High Church and 
Ritualistic Pur^ : tlioir Differences and Resemblances — ^The Ecclesiastical Party- 
Organisation of Church of England-- Hectors ; Vicars ; Perpetual Curates — Groat 
and Small Tithes— The Diocesan System: l^/shops; Archdeacons; Deans; Rural 
Doans — Organisation of Protestant I^onconformiHts : Independents; WesLeyans— 
Organisation of the Homan C'atholic Church in England — Religions and Social 
Organisation of the Jews — Common Meeting Ground of all Sects — Futnre of RdU'* 
gioii in England. 

If variety of roligioas sects were any test of the earnestness of a 
nation’s religious life, nmeteentb-contury England might be esteemed 
in an enviable condition. The total number of separate denominations 
having one or more certified places of worship exceeds one hundred 
and thirty. These, of course, represent not merely divisions of the 
same parent faith, and subdivisions, but subdivisions minutely sub- 
divided. In many cases, apparently, the distinction is not so much • 
theological as socioil or political. Thus Christian Teetotallers are regis- 
tered independently of the Temperance Church,” while the ** Church 
of t^rogress” and the ** Church of the People” are the titles of two 
viaj.V* nutnally separate communions. Scarcely less suggestive than 
this diversity of nomenclature is the multitude of announcements 
which are made in the London papers published on Saturday, under 
the heading ** London Preachers for To-morrow.” The Establishment 
itself comprehends a list representing mjtny types of Christianity, 
churchmen, and preachers. If we look at the intimations which 
follow the words ** Nonconformist Churches,” there is no species o|L 
Latitudinarianism or I’ree Thought, of which thew prophets are noW 
announced to appear in pulpit or on platform. Ifi these cases, not 
merely is the name of the particular communion given, but of the ^ 
precise subject on which the speaker may be expected to hold forth* 

A veiy cursory glance at the long catalogue will give some notion ef 
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the extent to which the practical assertion of the principle of indi* 
vidualism in religious matters has been carried. Some of these topics 
are colourless etUcal abstractions. Others testify to different degrees 
of fanaticism, or fantasy, or anti-Christian and anti-religious malig- 
nity. Side by side with the announcement that one evangelist of 
Nonconformity will treat of the Life and Times of the Prophet 
Jeremiah/* we *are told that an ingenious and speculative schismatic 
will favour his hearers with the result of his researches in the matter 
of Lilith, Adam’s first wife,” or that another gentleman will lecture 
on “ The Theatre and the People/’ or that a distinguished astronomer 
will discourse to an audience on Meteorites and Shooting Stars/’ 
or that there will be a prelection r : some secular conventicle at the 
East End of London apropos of the inquiry “ Ought England to be 
a Eepublic ? ” or that a feminine preacher of the school which rejects 
all that there is in revelation and much that there is in morality, will 
candidly investigate whether virtue is compatible with Christianity.” 

These announcements, which in each case have been taken literally 
from the newspapers of the day, the name of the preacher and of 
the chapel alone having beqp suppressed, will be regarded according 
to the temper of the critic, either as evidence of the multiplicity of 
error, or of the praiseworthy activity of the modern intellect in 
declining to take anything for granted, and in refusing to be deterred 
from the duty of original investigation of the loftiest subjects which 
can engage the human mind. The age has been variously spoken of 
as one of religiqus indifferentism and religious zeal, of generally 
extended belief and of wide-spread scepticism. It presents, no doubt, 
some of each of these more or less conflicting characteristics. Perhaps 
its two most real and distinctive features in all that appertains to 
i^airs of spiritual faith are its activity and its toleration. Here, as 
everywhere in this last quarter of the nineteenth century, are percep- 
tible the different influences of the spirit of t^’ansition and of organi- 
sation. At the very moment when men are quick to take sides, ^een 
to ide.itify themselves with some phase or other of the religious or 
irreligious development of the time, they are disposed to adtfn* *nia6 
theological truth may reside in an entirely different direction, that 
truth itself is not to be found in its integrity anywhere, and that 
scattered elements of truth may be discovered in every quarter. It 
is not,*perhap6, an age in which ine£i would go to the stake with an 
unshaken conviction that they were sacrificing life for an infallible 
Ipiith. It is rather an age in which men write pamphlets and essays, 

! promulgate mani^Lstos, and, if necessary, incur lawsuits, with the 
^ loud-voiced and oft-repeated asseveration that they and those w^ho 
hold with them are, and only can be, in the right. It is an age in 
which obstinacy is likely to be mistaken for conviction, and in which 
passion for controversy may sometimes appear a heart-deep 
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devotion to fandamental principles ; an age in whicli enthusiasm does 
not necessarily mean intensity, and in which fervour is often in an 
inverse propoi*tion to noise ; an age in which all religions are highly 
organised, but not on that account generally and profoundly believed 
in ; an age of observance more than assurance, of worship in a greater 
degree than faith. 

A short examination of the existing condition of Jbhe /church of 
England will suffice to explain and justify the views which have just 
been advanced. The Establishment, it may perhaps bd objected, of 
the religion of a half, possibly of a bare noflLjority, of the people of 
England, is no longer co-extensive with the kingdom, and is itself 
split up into sects many of them^ differing more widely from each 
other than they differ respectively from many Homan Catholics and 
Protestant Nonconformists outside its pale. Still, the Establishment 
is entitled to ITe regarded as fairly representative of the nation, while 
above and beyond this is the fact, that the Establishment is a Church, 
and, as such, subject to mifch the same inffuences, distracted by 
nearly the same internal differences and controversies, as other 
Churches. Thus the various parties that may be seen in the Anglican 
communion have their reffectious and analogues in the parties which 
divide Roman Catholicism or Protestant Nonconformity — the differ- 
ence in the case of Roman Catholicism being that the supreme 
perfection of its discipline dwarfs or suppresses much that might 
otherwise be fully developed in openly asserted schism. If the 
Church of England is tolerant and comprehensive, ^it is because com- 
prehensiveness and tolerance axe the notes of the times, and as is the 
tendency of the day such is certain to be the spirit of the adminis- 
tration of any particular Church. Rut concurrently with the general 
attitude of forbearance may be noticed that excessive addiction to 
organisation, of which mention has already been made. Let us place 
the two in juxtaposition^ directing our attention ffrst to the second, 
.ijow elaborate is the machinery for guaranteeing the due obser- 
vance of the Anglican ritual may bo judged from the following 
6ta£istll$&. Out of, in round numbers, 850 churches within the 
metropolitan area there is a weekly celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in 890, nearly one-half ; daily Holy Communion in 40, one 
church in every 20 ; early Holy Communion in 450, more than one- 
half,; choral celebration in 120, nearly Que-seventh ; evening Holy 
Oommunionin 240, more than one-fourth. There is service on saints’ 
days in 415 churches, nearly one-half ; daily service in 240, mora^ 
than one-fourth; while in 138 cases, nearly one^ixth, there is ncT 
week-day service. The service is fully choral in 260 churches, nearly 
one-third, and partly choral in 240, or two sevouths, thus giving 60Q 
churches out of 860 where the IPsalms ai-e chanted. There is a 
Borplioed choir in 850, more than two-fffths ; the choir is paid or 
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parfl; paid in 220, more than one-fourth, and voluntary in 680, more 
than two-fifths. Gregorian tones are used wholly or partly in 115, 
nearly one-seventh. The seats are free and open in 250, more than 
one-fourth ; and there is a weekly offertory in 450, more than one- 
half. The surplice is worn in preaching in 460, more than one-half. 
The eucharistic vestments are adopted in 85, or one church in every 
24 ; inoexuse is used in 14, and altar-lights are used in 58, one-ninth ; 
while in 41 other churches there are candles on the alta^ but they 
are not lighted. The eastward position is adopted by the celebrant at 
the Holy Communion itf 180 churches, nearly one-fifth; 120, nearly 
one-seventh, are open daily for private prayer ; floral decorations are 
introduced at 240, more than on. -fourth; the feast of dedication is 
observed at 150, nearly one-sixth ; the shortened form of daily service 
sanctioned by the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act is used at 88, 
nearly one-tenth ; the Sunday services are separated at 49 ; the old 
lectionary is still used exclusively at 12 churches, and the old and 
new optionally at bix."** 

‘If to the above statement we add the total expenditure! of energy, 
piety, and good works which the parochial system of the Church of 
England involves, if we further remember that larger benefactions 
are being perpetually made by private persons to the Establishment — 
^that the wealth of the manufacturers of the north of the kingdom is 
often devoted to the building and the endowment of new churches in 
districts that are supposed to need them, it will be apparent that the 
zeal which Angli(;amsm can boast is at its disposal, is very remarkable, 
both as regards its kind and degree. It is significant, and it is only 
just, to place by the side of such facts as tbeso some to which atten- 
tion is less frequently or less publicly directed. The signs of external 
activity which the Church of England displays may be all that are 
admirable ; what is to be said of the evidences of her internal spiritual 
life? A distinguished living theologian, the Hegius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, has drawn attention, in an introductory lecture, 

. to the vicissitudes which English theology has experienced., Jro m 
the Beformation to the middle of the seventeenth century, Dr. luce 
remarks, his own university was given up to the disputes between the 
Boman Catholics and the Protestants, or between the Calvinists and 
, the Arminians. From 1650 to 1750, theology was merged in politics, 
and the great texts of the ^pulpit Were those which bore on the divine 
right of kings, and the duty of non-resistance. Then came the 
} straggle about the evidences of Christianity, which was followed by 
the Tractarian m^ement. What are the issues now substituted folr 
those which that movement raised ? Whereas formerly, the questions 
discussed in the divinity schools at Oxford were five ; predestina- 

Sfe Mackeson’s " Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs,^ and in this. 

^attw l*endoo be regarded as fairly representative of the rest of £ngliin4f 
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tion, universal redemptios^ reprobattoui irresistible grace, final per- 
severance/ the vexed ^points now are — ^incenses, lights, vestments, 
eastward position, wafer bread, mixed chalice. 

^ These, indeed, are not the only subjects which engage the attention 
of contemporary theologians. The discussion between the most 
eminent of our theological controversialists is not so much on the 
doctrines of the English Church as on the nature o4 the« scriptural 
record. This, it may be urged, involves issues still more momentous 
than those which underlay the inquiries of an earlier period into the 
nature of predestination, and the other points enumerated above. 
For these doctrines can only be verified iiwthe last degree by the . 
testimony of the Bible, to which some wcmld add the concurrent 
testimony of ecclesiastical tradition. The question which such theo^ . 
logians as Bishop Lightfoot, Professor Wcstcott, and Mr. Sanday are 
endeavouring to decide is, of what do the really inspired writings !, 
consist, and to what, exactly, does inspiration itself amount ? Of ^ 
course, there are other problems in addition to those mentioned — the 
eternity of punishment, and the final restoration of all things. But 
the tendency is for the more scientific, who in this case are the more 
practical of theologians, to lay stress upon such subjects, as admitting 
' possibly of no scientific demonstration, and to weigh all the evidence . 
for and against the alleged antiquity of certain writings, and the 
degree of authority which they may be regarded as carr 3 riQg with 
them. This is the positive and historic method, and in some ways it 
indicates an immense advance within the pale of the^ Anglican Church 
since Dr. Hampden was almost excommunicated for remarking on the 
obsoleteness of^the phraseology of the Athanasian Creed, or the 
authors of ** Essays and Reviews*' were condemned by Convocation 
for the production of a blasphemous and heretical book. 

» What has just been said will enable us to form a clearer conception 
of the exact position of the Broad Church party at the present day. 

It i| scarcely too muctf to say that there is a single question the ' 
answer given to which would serve definitely to fix a man’s place in 

the several sects of Anglican Christianity. This question ' . 
is ; Can theology be called a progressive science ? According to all the ^ 
great leaders of the Broad Church party, it can. On this point, hear . 
the late Dean Stanley. “ What,” he says, ‘‘has become of the belief once ^ 
absolutely universal in Christendonf, that unless by some altogether 
exceptional intervention, no human being could be saved who had not I, 
passed through the waters of baptism ; that even innocent children, if,/ 
Uot immersed in the font, were doomed to endleis perdition ? Or V 
where are the interminable questions respecting the doctrine of predes* 
tination or the mode of justification which occupied the middle of the 
sixteenth century in Protestant churches ? Into what limbo has passed 
the terrain conflict between tire Burghers and the Anti^Burj^e^i 
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amongst the now United Fresbyteriana ? What do we now hear of 
the doctrine of the Doable Procession, or of the light on Mount 
Tabor which, in the ninth century and in the fifteenth, filled the mind 
of Eastern Christendom ? These questions for the time occupied in 
these several Churches the whole horizon of theological thought. They 
are dead and buried ; and for ns standing on their graves, it is idle to 
say that theology has not changed. It has changed. Religion has 
survived those changes ; and this is the historical pledge that it may, 
that it will, survive a thousand more." * Of course, in one sense, this 
indicates a real progress,"’ but progress whence and whither ? Scarcely 
from a less belief in th| letter of revealed religion to a greater. The 
dispute now, in fact, is not as it was once about the interpretation of 
the dogmatic tenets of religion, but about the nature of religion itself. 
Those who hold by the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of Scripture, 
and the unbroken tradition of the Church, cannot mean the same thing 
when they speak of religion, theology, or Christianity, as those who con- 
sider that religion is progressive in the sense already explained, and who 
admit, as Dr. Ince and others do, that many notions concerning the books 
of the Bible once deemed orthodox are erroneous. When men do not 
use the same words in the same -sense, it is out of the question that any 
agreement shall ever be arrived at between them. Thus when Dean 
Stanley substituted for the phrase “ the reconciliation of theology and 
science," “the recognition that so far as they meet, theology and 
science are one and indivisible," he scarcely signified by theology all 
that those who persuaded that the text of the Bible, as we have 
it, is the precisely written word of Omnipotence signify ; or by science, 
all that to Professor Huxley that word implies. Such expressions as 
“ whatever enlarges our ideas of nature enlarges our ideas of God 
“ whatever is bad theology is bad science “ whatever is good science 
is good theology," are open to the sa:me criticism. W^hen, therefore,- 
an analogy is drawn between the progressiveness of astronomy and 
theology it must be accepted '^vith some i eservk The historical method, 
of which literary criticism is an integral part, has changed — e uphem is- 
tically speaking — has enlarged our conception of certain cenfm^el^ 
logical facts, has disposed, as Dean Stanley reminded us, of ** untenable 
interpretations;" “ wrong translations ; " “mistaken punctuation." 
But what is the relation in which these instruments of progress stand to 
the miracles, and other great facts; belief in which is an essential part of 
Christianity, as Christianity has in time past been understood ? Is it 
not much the same thing to say that there has been an advance in 
theology, as it wuld be to say that there has been an advance in 
astronomy, if a convenient compromise had been found possible between 
those who accepted and those who rejected the idea of the law of 
gravitation, or of the sphericity of the earth ? 

* « Sermons and Addresses,” by the Dean of Westminster. 
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Dean Stanley was far from being an extreme exponent of this 
tendency. The religion Qf latitudinarianism is not a religion in the 
same sense as the religion of the High Church or of the Evangelical 
party. The truth is, that the doctors of the Broad Church school use 
the current terms of theology in an esoteric sense peculiar to themselves* 
Thus in one of his sermons Professor Jowett, the Master of BallioU 
spoke of the divinity of Christ’s life, but he did not mean th^t Christ 
was divine.* He spoke of the overshadowing providence of God, bnt 
he did not mean a personal God. He spoke of a Christian Trinity, but 
he defined its three elements to be a pafitheistic conception of 
Godhead, all that is Godlike in human life and character, and all well- 
attested facts of science and history .4 This is scarcely the Trinity of 
the divinity schools. Or take the case of the most accomplished 
literary critic and almost the greatest poet of the day — Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. Mr. Afhold is, according to his own view, not only a poet 
and critic, but a theologian. He has written in defence of the Church 
of England, as a centre of rdligious sweetness, light, and culture, 
against the attacks of political Nonconformists, He holds that the 
Church is a national society for the difiusion of goodness,’' and, 
holding this view, he claims to be a*very good Churchman. The 
instruments to be employed by the Church in the attainment of the 
end of its existence are Christianity and the Bible. But in what sense 
can Mr. Arnold be said to accept either, when he interprets fundar 
mental doctrines of Christianity in the following words : Eternal 
life ? Yes, the life in the higher and undying self of r^an. Judgment ? 
Yes, the trying, in conscience, of the claims and instigations of the 
two lives, and the decision between them. Besurrection ? Yes^.. the 
rising from bondage and transcience with the lower life to victory and 
permanence with the higher. The kingdom of God ? Yes, the reign 
amongst mankind of the higher life. The Christ the Son of God ? 
Yes, the bringer-in and fijf^nder of this reign of the higher life, this 
true l^ingdom of God.” , 

Of course these views, or anything approaching to these views, 

* wouldi be^ODScientiously repudiated by many distinguished members 
of the Broad Church party. Nevertheless, it may be questioned 
Whether this is not the tendency of all Broad Church theology, and 
whether the boldly-avowed opinions of Mr. Matthew Arnold do not 

* represent the ultimate analysis of •sotae of the cardinal ideas ofidccle- 
siastical latitudinarianism. As it is the historical method which is chiefly 
characteristic of the Broad Church party, so, too, there is an historic^ 
aspect to the party which is at the opposite pole of contemporary eccle- 
siasticism^ — the Bitualists. The grounds on which the lengths resorted 
to by Bitualists in matters of posture, millinery, music, and decoration 
are defended is, that such extremes are historically justifiable, that they 

♦ PfetM^hed at St, Mary’s, Oxford, February 16, l87d* 
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are what the rnbric of the Anglican Church enjoins, or that they are 
what the bpiritual rulers of that Church hi^vo an historical claim to 
command. Eminently historical too were, in a sense, tho influences 
which presided over the birth of the party that for practical purposes 
has become merged in the Ritualists. There came up to Oxford, 
between the years 1820 and 1840, a number of undergraduates, most 
of whom hrd been educated under evangelical influences, including 
John Henry Newman, Pusoy, Keble, Gresloy, Manning, Faber, Fronde, 
Palmer, Peirceval, Churton. The avowed object of these men was to 
withstand all changes, ''and to maintain pure doctrine and primitive 
practice. The profession of these views was followed by the study of 
history. The records of the third century weie investigated, the ritual 
and creed of Rome examined. A sentiment of hostility to the Refor- 
mation developed itself. Opinions not hold in the third century began 
to be entertained. Purgatory, prayers for the dead, ‘'the cohfessional, 
the saints, baptismal regeneration, were regarded with reverence* 

The direct ecclesiastical descendants of these men, in that state oi 
their belief before these views were carried to their logical results, 
there still are among us, but the undoubted tendency is to sink the 
High Church party in the Ritualists. There can be no greater con- 
trast than that between the religious ceremonial of the first founders 
of the school and the cultus oi contemporary Ritualism. The old 
type of High Church divine, a scholastic gentleman, well read in 
the Fathers, and well informed generally on subjects of architecture 
and archccology, betraying a quiet weakness for anthems and painted 
glass, a coltivaicd and agreeable companion, is seldom met wi£h now. 
Thf latet specimen is a more oi less boisterous young divine, much 
given to the inarticulate mumbling of many services. He is, perhaps, 
less particular about the cleanliness of his surplice than his prede- 
cessor, but is very precise as to the fit of his coloured and embroidered 
stole. He is fond of speaking in his sermoiio rbout the Church, and 
her kindness to her ungrateful childi’en. 'This phraseology is often 
confusing to the lower classcb, and a ballad has been written | which 
has obtained much popularity, embodying tho complaint IR'^an old- 
fashioned villager at the new style. He used, he says, to understand 
when he heard of “ Chr'st, our Lord,” of “ His work” and “ UU 
love;” now, he addresses his clergyman, **you only talk of she.'* 
The same person is represented* as^ saying, that no doubt the painted 
glass windows may be very fine, but then he regrets the days when 
he could look through tlie panes upon the blue sky and the climbing 
roses. The Ritualist curate of tiie newly -fledged Ritualist rector 
betrays certain*' resemblances to those religious sects whom of all 
others they detest — ^the Protestant Dissenters — in their occasional 
disregard for scholarship and culture, and in their invectives against 
State tyranny. 
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The Bitnalistio divine of this order, who has been known before 
now to engage the services of a sacristan, to drill his choir in the 
movements of the Samm^Mass, mast be carefully distinguished from 
the Anglican parish priest, devoted to the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of his flock, who is to be found constantly at the village school, 
by the bedside of the sick and d}ring, in the cottages of the poor and 
the hovels of the afSicted. Nor while the ringing vo^ce 9f Canon 
Liddon thrills through the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, and while 
that Cathedral, in its Dean, Dr. Church, possesses the scholarlike 
biographer of Archbishop Anselm, can it be B.«id that the founders of 
the High Church party are without true and worthy representatives. 
Essentially anti*popular as the pretensions of Bitualism — or to speak 
of it by the name which is most convenient in this context, AngUcan 
Sacerdotalism — are, there can bo no doubt that it attracrts an increas- 
ing number of adherents. It is immaterial to the multitude of those 
who flock to witness the ornate ceremonial of Ritualism that the 
theory of these services is that they are performed by the priest for 
the people, and that the priesthood thus performing them is a body 
divinely appointed, a ca^^te by itself giited with the power of the remis- 
sion of sins. The exaltation of priestly authority to this point may be 
in its idea distasteful to the English people, but it is not with the idea 
that they are concerned. They are only conscious of the odours of 
incense, of the brilliance of many-coloured vestures, of melodious 
notes, of all the influences which can lull or excite the senses. It is 
a decorative age, and Bitualism is above all things ornamental. It 
is an emotional age, and Ritualism appeals pre-eminently to the 
emotions. Ritualism had supplied the want long ielt of the aesthetic 
element in religion, and Ritualism had its beginnings in earnest and 
pious efforts to secure for the solemnisation of the services of the 
Church more of dignity and propriety, bettor fabrics, and better music. 

While it is certain jthat the scniceB of Ritualism attract many of 
both sexes who would otherwise have found their place in the Evan- 
gelical fold, and that every Ritualistic Church has among its congre- 
gation matiy of that class which would five-and-tvrenty years ago have 
crowded to Young Men’s Christian Associations, the Evangelical party 
cannot be said to have ceased to exist. It possesses, on the contrary, 
all the conditions of vitality — deep religious fervour, on influential 
reJgious organisation, a great deal*of voluablp ecclesiastical patronage 
exercised through the Simeon Trustees, leaders of recognised ability. 
Yet of late years the Low Churchmen have lost much of their unction 
and much of their ex^siveness. Their influence rpmains, bnt it is 
often exercised quite as much outside as within the limits of their own 
sectarian pale. The great work with which the names of the Evan- 
gelical leaders will always be identified was the revival of personal 
religion ; the task which the pigh Church partly helped to accompUsb 
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^as the introdnction of new pnnciples of order and reverence into the 
services of the Church. There are many points on which clergymen, 
calling and considering themselves Evangelical, are absolutely at one 
with clerg 3 nnen of the Broad Church school — such, for instance, as the 
right of the laity to a voice in the selection of services, and even the 
regulation and interpretation of dogmas ; the necessity of preserving 
within certain limits the historical method ; and other cognate matters. 
On the other hand, it is natural that there should be many Evangelical 
clergymen who, especially as they rise in their profession, are disposed 
to magnify their apostkship. Hence, in Evangelicalism at the present 
day there is a tendency, hrst^ on the part of some, to gravitate towards 
Broad Churchism ; secondly, on the part of others, to gravitate to what 
survives of the old constitutionarHigh Church party. 

First among the parochial clergy rank rectors, who alone are strictly 
entitled to the designation of parson, the most legal, the most bene- 
ficial, and most honourable title,” according to Blackstone, that a 
parish priest can enjoy, because such" an one as he only is said vlcem 
seu personam ecclesia: gerere." The chief distinction between a rector 
and vicar is that the former receives all the tithes, great and small, 
but the latter usually the small tithes only. It was in the thirteenth 
century that \ucars came into existence, in consequence of the appro- 
priation of tithes to spiritual corporations, whence at the period of the 
Beformation they passed, under grants by the Crown, into lay hands. 
To the great tithes there attaches the obligation of keeping the chancel 
in repair. Originally the small tithes were all the tithes, except those 
of com, and sometimes of hay. Prior to 1835, no farmer could remove 
his com from a field until it had remained there for three days, in 
order to give time for the rector's agents to take a tenth stalk, unless 
some special agreement between parishioner and rector had been 
entered into ; and, of course, in many cases these agreements were 
made. Naturally under this system there were many inconveniences, 
and many disputes which urgently called “for correction. In 1835 
Lord John Bussell passed an Act commuting the average value hi the 
tithes received during the previous seven ye 9 .rg into a coniespondiirg 
annual payment, subject to variations according to the average prices 
of corn. The freehold of the church, churchyard, and glebe vests in 
the parson during his life. 

Perpetual curates wejre one of the products of the Bestoration, 
when the Sovereign sent a circular to the bishops and chapters of the 
different dioceses, pointing out the inadequacy of the provision for the 
oure of souls. S'his deficiency was supplied bf the institution of per- 
j^toal curates, Vhose stipends were derived from an annual payment 
on the rectorial estates, in the fee simple of which the per- 
JH|p curate had, of course, no interest. In the last fifteen years the 
^^H^name has well-nigh disappeared, and those who were perpetual 
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curates are by Act of Parliament constituted vicars.* It is, however, 
to the poverty of this order that the Church of England is indebted 
for the institution of one of its funds — ^that known as Queen Anne's 
Bounty. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the stipends of 
the perpetual curates were so miserably low as to be a scandal to the 
Establishment. Queen Anne, consequently, was induced to suggest to 
Parliament the appropriation of certain sums, which would under ordi- 
nary circumstances have gone to the Crown, to the augmentation of 
the perpetual curates’ stipend. This process has continued uninter- 
ruptedly to the present time, and the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty are frequently lending sums of money, to be returned by 
instalments, to assist clergymen to build and improve parsonage 
houses. About the same time that iiic Act was passed for the commu- 
tation of tithes, the Ecclesiastical Commission was appointed, which, 
among other things, has been the means of very generally increasing 
the incomes of Church livings, in eases where they fell below that 
sum, to JgBOO a year. * 

The archdeacons of a diocese are appointed by the bishop, and 
exercise within their archdeacomies a jiinsdiciion immediately sub- 
ordinate to him. They wear shovel, hats, similar to those worn by 
the episcopate, but without strings. Eticpiette prescribes that the 
archidiaconal frock-coat should not be so short as a prelate’s, and that 
the apron should only be worn in the evening and on state occasions. 
Like the bishop, the aichdeacon has powers distinctly specified by 
law. Chief among these are the picrojativo, in virtue of which he 
can by summoning the clergy create a coiu’t. On tl!c occasion of his 
periodical visitation, the archdeacon is attended by a legal oiticial, who 
stands to him in the same relation that the chancellor does to the 
bishop. The archdeacon — and if the diocese is large there will be 
more than one incumbent of the olfico — is above all things the business 
man of the diocese. As the bishop deals primarily and directly with 
the iglergy, so is the arAdeacou specially brought into contact with 
the churchwardens. The chaigo which he delivers to the clergy is 
quite as%anoh intended for the custodians of the fabric of the church 
in every parish as for its spiritual officer, the rector, vicar, or curate. 
Generally, the archdeacon avoids touching in these charges, in any 
very pronounced manner, on questions of doctrine and dogma. The 
organisation of a parish and tho«oifdact o:^ services are both subjects 
specially appropiiate to the archidiaconal addresses. 

When the archdeacon is inspecting the external and the internal 
condition of the ecclesiastical building, he has as b^s companions the 
two churchwardens, of whom one is the representatftre of the congre- 
gation, as the other is of the clergyman. To those he points out 
any defects or imperfections in the edifice, suggests a remedy, and is 
empowered to give a written order requiring &at this suggestion shall 
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Id carried into elFect. If this mandate is neglected) he, can report the 
matter to the bishop, bnt he has himself no power to compel the action 
which he recommends. The service to the church which a discreetly 
vigilant and energetic churchwarden may render is great. The race 
of sleepy and obstinate clergymen and churchwardens is not extinct, 
and the archdeacon, having aright to inspect the church at all periods, 
may, by cpurtfiously but hrmly impressing upon the minds of those 
responsible for its material order the necessity of improvement and 
care, prevent many abuses and scandals. Moreover, both on the 
occasions of his regular visitations, and at other times in a less formal 
manner, the archdeacon discharges distinctly educational duties ; he 
makes it his business to explain to all with whom he is brought into 
contact what are the ecclesiasticift "requirements of the law, and how 
these are modified by successive acts of the legislature. 

Nor do the functions of the archdeacon end here. Not only is ha, 
as he is often called, the eye of the bishop/' superintending as the 
episcopal representative indeed, but, at the same time, as an indepen- 
dent authority, whose reports will not necessarily come before the 
bishop, the state of the ecclesiastical edifices, and reporting to the 
bishop on the fitness of churches for consecration, but he represents 
the preliminary tribunal which candidates for orders must pass. His 
sanction also is necessary to give legal validity to the nomination of 
those churchwardens with whom, as we have seen, he is mainly 
brought into contact. At the same time, though theoretically it is 
for the archdeacon to decide on the eligibility of any intending clergy- 
man for the Anglican priesthood, this duty is, as a matter of fact, 
invariably delegated to the bishop's examining chaplain. As regards 
the churchwardens, the archdeacon formally admits them to their 
offices, and they are regularly sworn in before him. 

The. cathedral is the central or mother church of the diocese, and 
is administered by a dean and chapter of canons residentiary, whose 
number is usually four. The dean, who enjoys the title of very 
reverend,” and ranks next to the bishop, is appointed by the Orbwn, 
except indeed in the dioceses of Wales, where the appointment rests 
with the bishop. The canons, whose stalls are conferred upon them 
tn theory— and in the present day it must be owned the theory is 
usually carried out— in recognitibn of distinguished services or acquire- 
ments, commonly take it ip turn to reside, the ordinary period of resi- 
dence being three months. They are appointed in some cases by the 
€rown, in others by the bishop, and their incomes, with one or two 
exceptions, vary f^om JBSOO to £1,000 a year. The stipend of a dean 
is seldom less tlfan £1,000 or more than £2,000 a year. While the 
bishop has direct control over the clergy of his diocese, he has no 
authority over the dean and chapter of his cathedral, except as visitor 
under their statutes. There is indeed a special throne alwaye reserved 
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for tbe bishop in tho cathedral, and to this he, of course, has access ; 
but he cannot occupy tho pulpit except by invitation from the dean 
and chapter. Generally, the relations existing between the bishop 
nud the dean, to compare them to secular officers, are not unlike those 
of the admiral and the captain in the navy ; just as tho captain is 
absolutely supreme in his own ship, and the admiral is ^nly entrusted 
with general responsibility for the movements of the squadron, so the 
bishop is without the power of dictating to tho dean in Ihe manage 
nient of his cathedral. g 

The rural dean has not, as the name might be thought to imply, 
anything in common with the dean of a cathedral. His office and his 
j^rights are of courtesy, rather thad of law, and he is invested with 
Qcither more nor loss power than the bwhop may choose to give him. 
Ho convenes meetings of his cleilcal brethren for any diocesan work, 
but his summons carries no kind of compulsion wdth it. The ruial 
dean will also, perhaps, occasionally report, though not according to 
any official form, to his bishois generally through tho archdeacon. 
While deans and archdeacons aie, like the occupants of the episcopal 
bench, ex ojiivio members of Coii\ocaiion, rural deans have no such 
distinction. Thoir jurisdiction is purely local, each archdeaconry 
being divided into a certain number of rural deaneries, while of rural 
deaneries themselves there are altogether in England and Wales about 
six hundred. 

Nominally, Convocation has a wide jiuisdiction, but it is one 
rather of sentiment than effect. The Convocation of Canterbury is an 
ideal ecclesiastical parliament. The Upper House consists of the 
archbishops and bishops ; tho Low^r House of deans, archdeacons, 
and tho proctors of tho clergy. Hut iU power is a mere shadow. 
Nothing can be transacted without the sanction of the Crown. It 
may project measures, but these, to have effect, must pass through 
Parliament, and in so'cloiBg necessarily lose thoir ecclesiastical cha- 
ractop* The reform of Convocation is a *• burning *’ quo'^tion of the 
^day with t^e clergy of all shades of opinion. It is a question that 
'involves some important considerations as to the iutuie relations 
between Church and State. 

For a biiof account of the procedure in matters of ecclesiastical 
litigation, tho reader may bo referfed^to the chapter on tho English 
Law Courts. It remains to say a few worffs on the subject of tho 
appointment of tho different dignitaries of the English Church to their 
ucolesiastical offices, and on the vexed question of jiatronagc. An 
archbishop or bishop is nominally elected in most ca^s by the Joan 
and chapter of the diocese m virtue of a license from the Crown^ 
always accompanied by a royal letter missive, which contains the 
name of tho person whom the Sovereign desires to be elected, and to 
which obedience is due under the penalties of a praemunire. 

fi u 
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As regards patronage : the right of appointing the rector or vicar 
of a parish rests with the owner of the advowson, who is termed the 
patron of the living. The clerk in holy orders who is presented by 
the patron to a benefice has to obtain from the bishop of the diocese 
a formal institution, which the bishop is bound to grant, unless the 
nominee labours under any legal disqualification for the pastoral 
office. AUvowsons are recognised by the law as property, and may be 
bought and tsold like any other property. The next presentations to 
livings may also be purchased, provided the benefice be not vacant at 
the time, and that no condition as to resignation be a condition of the 
contract. 

The. two most numerous, infPuential, and generally important of 
Nonconformist denominations at the present day in England are un- 
doubtedly the Independents and the Wesley ans, or, as they are fre- 
quently called, the CongregationaHsts and the Methodists. The Inde- 
pendents have many points in common* both as regards their religious 
creed and organisation, with a third very considerable sect, scarcely, 
indeed, inferior to either — the Baptists. The Presbyterians, an 
exceedingly powerful body in England as well as in Scotland, on tho 
other hand, have more points in common with the followers of 
Wesley. There still exists at tho present day an historical institution 
of Nonconformity known as the Three Denominations. These form 
a board whose origin is of some antiquity. The Independents, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians sympathised in the revolution which 
placed Williamt III. on the throne of England, and took an active 
part in that movement which led to the succession of the House of 
Hanover. In recognition of their services in connection with these 
two events, they were accorded the privileges common to bodies incor- 
porated by Royal Charter, and were permitted access to the Sovereign 
upon the same conditions and occasions as other corporate institutions. 
Till within the last quarter of a century, th'ere were no sectarian 
jealousies between the three, and the members of each were tfoutent 
to meet and act together. Then came a change in the ^esbyterian 
community, most of them embracing the principles of Socinianism. 
The consequence was that the Independents and the Baptists objected 
officially to appear in company with Unitarians. Afterwards the' 
Unitarians enlisted the service^ of ^ Lord John Russell on their behalf, 
and received through him a renewal of the privilege they had before 
enjoyed as members of the Three Denominations in the matter of 
approaching the Sovereign. 

The Indepes^ents are particularly strong in the great towns of 
England, and are as a body characterised perhaps % the display 
of more political activity than is usually the case with the Wesloyans 
or Baptists. Thus it is probable that the Disestablishment agitation 
has been promoted mainly among the Independent body — a proceed- 
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ing with which many prominent Dissenting clergymen decline to 
identify themselves. Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, and Mr. Rogers, of 
Clapham, may be regarded as among the chiefs of the anti- State 
Church movement. These gentlemen undoubtedly have great infju’ 
ence over the younger ministers and members of their denomination, 
and a new impetus is given by them to the programme of the Libera- 
tion Society. There are, of course, perhaps possibfy iif increasing 
number, strong supporters of Disestablishment both among the Wes- 
leyans and the Baptists. But neither bodj^^s associated with political 
purposes of this kind to the same degree as the Independents. This 
is not the only characteristic which distinguishes the Independents. 
The fundamental principle of theif religious creed — a principle which 
has given the name to the denomination — is that each congregation 
is complete in itself, is an entity to be controlled entirely by its 
own members, and is not to look for any discipline or govern- 
ment from outside. In th^ respect the Independents and Baptists • 
resemble each other. There is thus far less of organisation possible 
among them than among the Wesleyans, the centre of whose system 
— whence come the orders that regulate ail the parts — is the annually 
hold Conference. The differences of the two bodies will, perhaps, 
best be understood if wc give a bnef account of the successive stages 
through which a candidate for the ministry in each sect severally 
has to pass. 

A young man, we will suppose, born in the Independent body, or 
entering it in early life, feels that ho is specially adapted for the 
ministry ; what, in the natural course of things, are the steps that 
he would take completely to qualify himself for the ofl&ce ? He would . 
probably, in the first instance, place himself in communication with 
the secretary of one of the colleges at which Independent ministers 
are educated. But he would not be received at this institution before 
he had satisfactorily answered questions put to him by its authorities, 
and had been personally examined by* the members of the college 
council. Having satisfactorily submitted to this ordeal, he would be 
received on probation for a term of three months, after which he 
would be admitted as a regular student of a curnmilam that would 
extend over four or five years. Of these the two first would, in 
some cases, be devoted to supplen^nting the defects of a so|pewhat 
imperfect education, and would be cbiefiy oficupied with general studies, . 
such as classics or mathematics. His earliest purely ministerial ti*ain- . 
ing would consist of a course of sermon- writing, the discourses thus 
composed being read before a class, and criticised by a teacher of 
homiletics. The last three years would be given to the study of 
theological dogmas, and of the state of religious opinion generally, 
both in past and present times. Then his ministerial career would 
actively begin. Having gone through his college course, and satis- 
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fied liis instructors, he would be considered eligible to accept as a 
, probationer any opportunity of clerical ministrations which might 
present itself. Should the congregation like him, he will receive an 
offer of a permanent engagement. He is, in fact, chosen tC the pulpit 
by a plebiscite taken among his flock. No more purely democratic 
system of ecclesiastical polity can be imagined. Now that he has 
secured th^ favour of a congregation, there will follow his formal 
ordination, a* ceremony which may be profoundly impressive or 
entirely the reverse, according to the power and eloquence of the 
ministers engaged in its cembration. The flock of the future pastor is 
assembled together, and one minister, specially chosen for che 
occasion, gives a statement of the general ecclesiastical principles of 
the body. Then the candidate for orders is expected, in reply to 
certain questions, to give a full and clear account, flrst, of the reasons 
which make him wish to enter the ministry ; secondly, of his pre- 
ference forjthe Independent form of Protestant Nonconformity. The 
actual rite of ordination is of extreme simplicity. One of the 
officiating ministers offers a prayer, during which he and his colleagues 
place their hands on the head of the candidate. This process is 
technically known as the laying on of hands by the presbytery, and 
is maintained by some clergymen of the Church of England, notably 
by the late Dean Stanley, to be the true mode of performing the 
; function. In some cases this part of the ceremony is waived. A 
charge delivered to the new minister follows, in which his duties are 
pointed out, and^»the solemn responsibility under which he lies for 
their proper discharge is impressed upon him. In a second address 
^^the members of his flock are reminded that they have duties, neither 
, less definite nor sacred. Yery much the same ceremony is gone 
through in the case of Baptist and Presbyterian ministers, and if the 
officiating ministers on the occasion are men of considerable gifts, the 
©fleet produced is extremely striking. c 

Once the minister has been ordained dnd appointed to his congre- 
gation, it is solely and exclusively with his congregation tj^t he is 
concerned. Where harmony exists between a minister and his Church 
the moral influence ho has over them is very great. He will rise or 
fall, succeed or fail, in proportion as he does or does not happen to 
satisfy^ his people. It is thus apparent that the whole success of the 
Independent system is edntingent on a good understanding between 
pastor and flock, and it works well or ill, according as the two parties 
to the contract display both temper and judgment. It does not, 
however, follow ifi'at an Independent congregation will always be able 
to dismiss its pastor at will. In the case of some chapels there are 
trust-deeds which specifically secure this power of dismissal to the 
congregation, in others there may be legal difficulties in the way of 
'^cctiou. The tendency of things in the Independent body seems to be 
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in the direction of more concentrated action. There are several 
eminent Independent^ who advocate closer bonds of connection 
between the churches of the denomination ; and though this claim is 
steadily resisted by many staunch members of the society, who believe 
that without the absolute autonomy of each congregation the Inde- 
pendent system would come to nothing, there is a gradually increasing 
number of those who hold that more general organis^-tioB is wanted, 
and who advocate particularly a general sustentation fund to be 
controlled by a presiding representative body. As it is, the Inde- 
pendents have many county associations,* from which the Congre- 
gational Union, which is the combined society of these associations, 
is chosen. This Union holds twc* great meetings every year, one in 
London, the other in some provincial city of importance. Under the 
existing regime the Congrr,gational Union is a purely consultative and 
deliberative bddy. It carries with it no legislative power, and it is, 
therefore, quite as impotent to change the practice of Congregational- 
ism, except by purely ihoral influences, as Convocation's to revo- 
lutionise the laws of the Church. There is some disposition, however, 
to bestow more power upon the Congregational Union, and ite exer- 
cise may come as the results of itS agency in connection with the 
management of the new sustentation fund. 

Nor is it to be supposed that the Independents, or, for the matter 
of that, the members of any Nonconformist sect, are entirely un- 
distracted by internal dillbrenccs and controversies, though they differ 
from those which agitate the Church of England, ffhus, it is a moot 
point what is the exact position of deacons in an Independent congre- 
gation. As matters are, generally, they have no strictly spiritual 
duties to perform ; their great business is to attend to the pecuniary 
aflairs of a cougregation and to the caro of the poor. There are, too, 
slight differences in the forms of worship, and in the mode of admitting 
communicants. Thfi cii;i9umsi;ance that there is in the nature of things 
a sV’onger tie between the IndcpenderW; pastor and his flock than 
between the English clergyman and his congregation may perhaps 
tend to ^minimise such controversies ; probably, for instance, there 
would never be witnessed the spectacle of an Independent minister 
who deliberately opposed himself to the ascertained wishes and con- 
victions of his congregation. At the same time there are diver|fencea 
of view as to the limit within which the de(?orative element is permis- 
sible. But these divergences do not involve the same differences 
of fundamental principle as differences of ritual do in the Church 
of England, because all Independents repudiate idea of sacer- 
dotalism. 

When we come to the Wesleyans we have to deal with a Noncon*^ ^ 
formist body which differs in many important ways from the Indepen- 
dents. The great ^iut in the system is a central organisation 
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invested ivith a power, not indeed absolutely supreme, but final on 
appeal ; in other words, supreme just as a board of trustees is supreme 
for the specific provisions of their trust. The name given to this 
central body is the Conference, whose powers are exercised in (1) 
jurisdiction over its own members, (2) appointment of ministers, (3) 
occupancy of chapels by ministers in connection with them, and (4) 
the preservatiofi of sound doctrine. Here it is not merely the tradition 
of Wesley which discovers itself, but the letter of Wesley’s injunctions 
which is followed. That gifted man who, to his spiritual eminence, 
added a decided assumption of autocratic power, confided plenary 
authority over the sect which he had founded, in the duties just 
named, to one hundred ministers. ..These one hundred form the Con- 
ference in law, but the whole body of ministers, or as many of them as 
are gathered in the annual session, are the Conference in fact — ^the legal 
Conference never annulling their acts, and only confirming them to 
render them legal. Thus far of purely ecclesiastical matters. In matters 
economical,* financial, and generally administrative, a representative 
number of ministers and an equal number of laymen constitute the 
Gonfesence. Hence, the five score are a sort of Upper House for the 
ratification of decisions arrived kt in common sessions with a large 
number of their brethren. It is an error to suppose, as is sometimes 
stated, that the Conference initiates policy. It rarely initiates anything. 
Under the general laws by which tho whole Conference is governed, 
there is, first, the circuit, or separate ])astorate, in which the chief court 
is the quarterly meeting, composed of the pastors and a large number, 
from twenty to sixty, according to the size and influence of the circuit, 
of lay members. This court manages all circuit funds, pays the minister’s 
stipend, and provides generally for the carrying on of efficient and 
orderly service within the circuit bounds. Secondly, there* is the dis- 
trict meeting, or synod, which is composed of the ministers within a 
given geographical area, for purposes connectfd with ecclesiastical and 
pastoral administration, and oftwo lay representatives from each circuit, 
when financial and economical questions are under consideration. 
Lastly, there is the Conference, whose constitution has bee£ already 
described. The Conference — as a Conference — has neither funds, nor 
the control of funds. All the pew-rents are under the direction of the 
trustees of the various chapels, and are by them appropriated — some- 
times 6y grant to the circuit fun^s,*from which the ministers receive 
their stipends, though not alwa^^s, and occasionally in other ways. In 
reference to connexionaJ funds— that is, funds raised for foreign mis- 
sions, home mis^ns, schools, and the rest— these ore disbursed 
under the direction of managing committees. Ministers composing 
the Conference are elected by the entire body of ministers, who, 
in the first instance, make their power felt in tha district, and 
after the district in the synod, which comprehends a group of dis- 
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tricts. Bat no final action in any grave measure, whatever the 
congregation it affects, can be taken without the approval of the 
Ooiifcrence. • 

The second great feature in the organisation of Wesleyanism is the 
itinerant system, in virtue of which no minister is permitted to stay 
more than three years in the same neighbourhood. There are both 
manifest advantages and disadvantages bound up with this system. 
While the limitations imposed by the laws of the society* on the possible 
tenure by the minister of a district certainly prevent any congrega- 
tion from what has been called ** immcrsiop in the stagnant pool of 
a single mind, there is the obvious disadvantage that the minister 
does not form many pastoral attachments. Though the fact that every 
congregation is encouraged to isaue invitations to ministers is a 
guarantee of the interest which congregations are likely to take in 
their purely spiritual afiairs, the relation thus developed between teacher 
ana taught necessarily lacks ccitain elements of intimacy, of which 
absence is recognised by somp Weslcyans themselves as c..i inherent 
defect in the system. 

The unit of government among the Wesleyans is the circuit, as 
represented on the occasion ol its (jnarteriy meetings, every circuit 
consisting of a certain number of congregations giouped together, both 
on geographical considerations and also according to number. No 
candidate can even so far lake active steps to enter the Wesleyan 
ministry as to go to one of the colleges of the body without having 
been duly recommended by the quaitcily meeting of that circuit within 
which his own congregation comes. At thi^ meeting not only are the 
local ministers convened, but representatives oi the laity, as well as lay 
helpers and class-leaders, who ai e c.r ojluio members of the periodically 
held assembly. Again, before a } ouiig man can arrive at the stage 
of candidature, he must have had some practice as a local preacher, 
and the common voice of his neighbourhood must have decided that 
he possesses certain* indispuiablc ihetorical gifts. Here we may see, 
whsK we have already seen in the case o^ the Independents, the recog- 
nition of J;he principle that the qualifications of a minister must either 
be decided directly by his fiock, or indirectly by their immediate 
representatives ; we may also notice that this arrangement does fur- 
rish, what the Church of England docs not, some guarantee that the 
future minister has, in a measure, at jeast, the gift of speech. . 

The candidate for the Wesleyan minis tiyhas no sooner satisfied the 
requirements of the quarterly meeting of the circuit than he comes 
before a judicial tribunal composed of the representatives of the aggre- 
gate of several circuits, in other words, the district<neoting. Before 
these judges he has again to preach and to answer a variety of ques- 
tions. If he satisfies the conditions of this tost he is sent before a 
Conference, whether that body may happen to be holding its sitting ia 
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liondoD or in town. Should the verdict of the Conference 

be favourable, the candidate will proceed in due course to the college of 
tho community at Didsbury, or Headingley, ox Bichmond. At one of 
these institutions, at which his first three months are probationary, he 
will probably spend three years, and he will leave it only after he has 
been pronounced, as the result of a searching examination, to be a fit 
and proper person for the mini-stry. Nor is tho probationary period 
of his career yet at an end. Every man remains in the ministry for 
four years 'oru trial, the third year of college residence which has been 
uhcady completed counting as one year, while the ordination cere- 
mony, which is practically the same as in the case ot thd^tndopendents, 
peiformcd beforo that period is not considered complete. It is not to 
be supposed that either among tLo Independents or the ’Wesloyans 
this somewhat elaborate piocess is always exactly followed. There 
is nothing to prevent any member of an Independent community wljo 
can get a congregation to listen to him or her, to stand as a minister ; 
while among tho Wesley ans the deficiency of college accommodation 
iiequenlly compels the Conference to accept as qualified candidates 
for orders those who have not gone through the whole of the pre- 
scribed routine. It thus follows that the future ministers of both 
orders ha\o scarcely ever lived purely student lives. They ha\e 
almost always learnt the mystoiies ol some handicraft, and are, in the 
majority of instances, capable of supporting themselves independently 
of their spiritual professiou. Among a few Wesleyan societies there 
exists a fund for common pui poses ; all tho pew-ieuts and voluntary 
subscriptions witkin the limits of any ciicuit aic paid into the bonds 
of a steward, who accounts to tho trustees for their disbursement. In 
addition to this, there is a district fund which contnbutes to the sup- 
port of circuits in ncighbouihoods which aio not able to support 
ministers of their own. 

The missionary organisation of the Church of Borne, which is the 
only organisation of that Church existing in 4he Biitish Empire, is to 
be carefully distinguished fiom that Iniowu in muntrics where^'the 
whole of the decrees of the Council of Tient are in force. This — the 
missionary system — is dependent directly on the sacred congregation 
of the Propaganda, presided over by a Cardinal Prefect, to which all 
matters in partihwi infidtUmti are in the last instance referred, and 
Wl\jich may be described as a board of control, with jurisdiction over 
the missionary domains of the Catholic Church. 

Previous to 1850 the Papal authority was exorcised through vicars 
apostolic. That yeai witnessed the establishment of a regular Merarchy 
in England, and Jfronce the ill-starred Ecclesiastical Titles' Act. At 
the present moment England is divided into thirteen dioceses, one of 
which — that of Westminster— is the arch diocese, while the others are 
Luflragan dioceses. Every bishop has his own chapter of canons, who 
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are his privy oonneillors, and possesses the right to convoke his own 
synod. This oanonioal body is presided over in England by a pro- 
vost, and its two chief members are the Canon Theologio and the 
Canon Penitentiary. These canons constitute a quasi-corporatc body, 
electing a certain proportion 6f their own members, while some are 
the nominees of the bishop, and others of the Pope, according to tho 
month in which, by the death of a canon, a vacancy occurs. They 
are also liable to be consulted by the bishop, who, fliough in some 
cases bound to seek, does not necessarily follow their advice. More- 
over, when a vacancy in a bishopric occu|;s, the canons name three 
persons as suitable candidates, the final selection being usually made 
at Rome. If any of the inferior clergy appeal against the order of 
their bishop, it is to Rome that that appeal goes. Monsignori are 
persons belonging to tho Papal Court, more important class of 
them being the Pope’s domestic prelates. 

Over and above this regular organisation of the Roman Catholic 
Church in non-Catholic coui^tries, there are the religious orders, such 
as Dominicans, Franciscans, liencdictines, Carmelites, Cistercians, and 
Jesuits. Each of these is in the possession of special and accumulated 
privileges. Directly subjected to generals or other heads at Rome, 
they are all of them to a great extent free from the internal ecclesias- 
tical government of the countries in which they may be placed. Each 
of these orders has a provincial and local superior, who is invested 
with ample powers. • The Oratorians arc not so much au ecclesiastical 
order as a congregation of secular priest '> — oveiy priest, it will be 
understood, being a secular one, if ho does not belong to some order 
—who have organised themselves into a religious community. 

As regards the numberB and tho influence of the Homan Catholic 
Church in England, it will be found that so far as the former is con- 
cerned, its figures have remained almost the sanio for many years. 
Numerically, Roman Catholics have not mcrcasod in proportion to tho 
population, to whiefi they stand now in the relation of onc-tenth. But 
whfio the Church of Rome in England has only managed just to hold 
its own^it has not retrogtadod in power. Probably it has as little 
now of influence as over over the Englibh midille classes, but it has 
been^ recruited in a marked degree from tho higher classes of the 
community ; at the same time, too, its organi'^ation has improved. Jt L 
has more schools and better schools^ but in the direction of education 
much has yet to be done, and !he staunclicst Roman Catholics will 
be the first to admit that, always excepting tho primary schools, the 
machinery of Roman Catholic education is at the present moment 
sadly deficient. Tho attempted establishment and collapse of a 
“ Catholic University ” College in Kensington furnished a test of the 
reality of the demand for a higher education among the Catholic 
youth of England. As the future of the socoLdary and higher educa- 
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tion of Koman Catholics in England is full of great possibilities, so its 
present is felt to be far from satisfactory. 

The Jews are a body of far too much importance in England, as 
elsewhere, to render it possible to dispense with some notiolft of their 
religions organisation in this chapter. ^ The Hebrew race, which in 
the Bussian Empire and in Poland numbers five millions, in the 
Austrian Empir^ from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and eighty 
thousand, in New York alone more than a hundred thousand, has in 
the British Empire from eighty to ninety thou‘?and, of whom upwards 
of sixty-five thousand are , within the metropolitan radius of London. 
I On the influence that this extraordinary people exercises, in England 
as elsewhere, and of which its numerical strength is only a faint indi- 
cation, it is not necessary to dwell/ The questions hero to consider 
are the religious organisation of the Jews in the United Kingdom, 
and closely allied with this, as is natural under a theocratic system, 
their social condition and general characteristics. 

The same line of cleavage that tra^^erses most other religious 
societies at the present day is discernible among the members of the 
Jewish persuasion. On the one hand, there are the representatives 
of orthodoxy, who profoundly venerate dogmatic tradition and pre- 
scription, and who solemnly obseiwe with exact fidelity the eccle- 
siastical ritual. On the other hand, there is the party whose members 
claim a wide latitude in the interpretation oi the Mosaic law, and who 
hold that many usages, enjoined by the rabbinical doctors of their 
Church, have been rendered obsolete by the altered conditions of the 
times. This feud between authority and private judgment has 
divided the Jews in England into two different groups of congrega- 
tions. The rabbinical writings, with the doctrinal overgrowth that 
' has been accumulated upon them, — a consequence of the labours of 
successive generations of expositors, — are to the Hebrew Church what 
the Fathers are to the Christian. The laws of Moses have been 
elaborated in this manner into a complex ett'in of ceremonial and 
faith, too exacting in its demands for many who are profoundly <fion- 
vinced of the truth of the central articles of Judaism. In this way 
the Commentary, or to speak of it by its Hebrew name, the “ Gemara,*’ 
I has outgrown the text or **Mishna,’’ which two, taken together, con- 
^stitute the Talmud.” The library of rabbinical interpretation has 
acquired in some quarters^ a sau'^tity equal or superior to the Five 
Books of Moses, and the 'point at issue between the two sects at 
present is, what measure of deference is due to the rabbinical writings. 
These internal dis^nsions in England date from the year 1841, down 
to which time the^English synagogue was an exact copy of that of the 
Middle Ages. Attempts, indeed, had periodically been made to 
modify the ritual in a manner suitable to the requirements of the 
age; but these efforts failed, and it was only when a Befonned 
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English Synagogne was opened in Barton Street that anything was 
actually done. This mpvement resulted in an open schism, which 
was not attended by bitterness; the decree of excommunication 
was passelPupon the new congregation and its minister. Still the 
heretical leaven spread, and the smaller synagogue was soon ex- 
changed for a larger one. Though we are,” writes Professor Marks, 
who was at the head of the movement, still divided on»questions 
purely and wholly ritual, we are nevertheless drawn clogely together 
by a common belief and by mutual sympathies ; and for all communal 
purposes we act as one inseparable brothorhobd.” It was anticipated 
in some quarters that the ultimate result of this split in the Jewish 
community would be the secesbiomof the reformers to the Christian 
Chuich. Nothing of the sort has followed, and Judaism has generally 
revived since the congregation of British Jews was organised. The 
subdivision of the services, which were, and among the ultra-rab- 
binical Jews still are, intolerably long, attracts a larger number of 
worshippers, and the women's galleries, rarely attended in former 
days, except at high festivals, are now well filled on every Sabbath. 

Though the ritual practice of the Jews has differed at successive 
eras, their religious belief is identical in all essential respects with 
that which has always prevailed. The Jews, In England as else- 
where, assign the first place in the scale of Biblical sanctity to the 
Books of Moses, the second to the Prophetical Writings, the last to 
the other scriptural works — tho Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, and 
historical records — all of which are generally doscryied as “ Hagio- 
graphy.” These last are not held to be inspired in the same sense as 
the laws of Moses and the messages and predictions of the prophets, 
which, according to orthodox Judaism, are lull of the spiht of verbal 
inspiration. Mendelssohn remarked that iu the whole Mosaic law 
there was not a single precept sabring ** Thou shalt believe this or 
that,” or ** Thou shiit n^ believe it,” and gavo it as his opinion that 
Judaism was a system without an idea of articles or oaths of religion. 
Generally the Jews in England, at the present day, are distinguished 
* by the spftit of toleration which the remark of Mendelssohn would 
lead us to expect. ^As they agree mutually to differ among thorn- 
selves, without any reciprocal invocation of the penalties of Divine 
vengeance, so they hold that salvation belongs to all those outside 
their own pale who kee'p the mdral'law of Moses ; in other vVords, 
who conform to those ethical roles which are recognised as binding by 
the whole human race. On themselves they Consider it incumbent to 
observe as much of the ceremonial part of the code^ the Pentateuch 
as is practicable out of Palestine. There is, moreover, a strong feeling 
among them that their marriages should be confined to members of 
their own race and creed, but tho nationarand bhe religious sentiments 
have each of them an independent existence of their own, and they 
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^ admit that every human beings of every race or creed, who is morally 
just, stands in the same relation as themselves, here and hereafter, to 
the Universal Father. Even at the time when the storUlpf persecu- 
tion raged most fiercely against them the doctrine waKiught that 
the pious of all nations would enjoy everlasting felicity in the world 
to come. 

It would be scarcely rash to say that a considerable number of 
English Joys are merely theibts, who, over and above the faitjjj of 
Theism, believe that the accident of their race places them under an 
obligation to observe ceftain rites. They do not hold that these rites 
are compulsory upon those who are not descendants of Abraham, and 
for this reason among others, the most fervent of Jewish religionists 
arc not prohelytiscrs. Cases in which applications are made to join 
the Jewish Church are moie frequent than might bo thought, though 
probably in few of these can the motive be attributed to disinterested 
religious conviction. The Eabbi who is importuned to receive Christian 
converts to the Synagogue protests in the first instance against the 
step, and says, in so many words, “ If you believe in and worship the 
one and only God, refrain in thought and in deed from idolatry, and 
keep the moral law, which consists in loving your fellow-creature as 
yourself, wo are taught to behove that you, as a Gentilo, will be 
regarded as one with the mo^t pious Israelite by Him that readoth all 
hearts.” If after this the a])plicant persists in the request, and solemnly 
declares that he is not prompted by any carnal desire or prospect of 
worldly gain, bi^t is the result of mature and sincere conviction, the 
Babbi appoints a term for the religious instruction of the neophyte, and 
at itb expiration reluctantly receives him into the Jewish community. 

It may iafely be said that the doctrine of the restoration — 
ingathormg, that is, of the Jews of all nations to Palestine — ^has no 
practical reality to the Jews themselves. A spiritual influence over the 
thoughts of the pious Hebrew it may, perhcj.ps, exercise ; but even in 
this case it suggests rathei« tho last act in a grand and mysto^ious 
drama, an act which will be witnessed only when the present universe 
is on the eve of dissolution. So far as his actud social and political 
relations ai^e concerned, the restoration is to the 9ew very much what 
the millennium is to the Christian. Both beliefs, it is to be noticed, 
had their origin in similar circumstances of persecution and oppres- 
sion. • As the majority of Christiails sutferod the chorishod doctrine 
of the millennium to recede into tho background when they found 
themselves in security afid power, so most modem Jews, as they rose 
in the scale of pfvisperily and citizenship, withdrew their oyes from 
the belief once firmly held, that their entire race would meet together 
again on tho soil of Palostino, As tho Jews are thus practically 
absorbed in the geneial mass of the English population, or of the 
I^opulation of any other country where they may chance to^ be, so 
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the tribal differences among the Jews themselves have disappeared. 
Indeed, the only tribe practically known among the English Jews is 
that of Ji^^> which, however, includes some members of the tribes 
of Benjamin and Levi« Wherever the name Cohen is found, one may 
be certain that one has lighted npon a descendant of Aaron. 

The distinctly religious organisation of the Jews for the purposes 
of public worship may be said to proceed upon much the same lines 
as that of the Independents. In some cases, indeed, the cengi'egations 
group themselves into a confedeiatioii, and recognise, as extending 
over the whole number, the authority of the Rabbi. Although the 
Rabbi,* has no power of enforcing his authority, the congregations 
placing themselves under liis guidi^co have to him and his eccle- 
siastical coadjutors all mnttcis relating to ritual* This, at least, is 
the rule. But there are occasions when the wardens and the council 
of a synagogue undertake to introduce changes of a minor character 
without consulting the Rabbi, ^ud without holding thmnselves obliged 
to do so. What portions of the service are to be read, and what 
chanted, are left to the discretion of the minister in consultation with 
the wardens. The West London Synagogue of British Jews is the 
only metropolitan synagogue where fhire is an organ. In others 
choirs arc formed, but they are not accompanied by instrumental 
music. 

A specially ordained priesthood is what Judaism can hardly be said 
to have. ** Whatever may be urged to the contrary,” says Professor 
Marks, after having cited a number of liistorieal passagos bearing upon 
the point by those who promote ecclesiasticism, “ and to raise above 
its proper level the seat of priestly authority, the historical fact remains, 
that from the middle of the eleventh coutury ail power of authorising 
teachers in Israel, by superincumbence of hands, became extinct, and 
since that time the only recognised authority fur electing and lusti- 
tutmg ministers has resided in the congregations themselves.” There 
is, ho^rever, a special course of education prescribed for the ministers 
of the Jewish religion, though it is very far from being uniformly fol- 
* lowed. In the West Loudon Synagogue of British Jews, over wrhich 
Professor Marks presides, a special fund has been eBtablishod for 
training candidates for the ministry, after they have taken their 
Bachelor of Arts degree — as it is epnsidorod exceedingly desiiable 
they should do, at the University if London— at the theological semi- 
nary at Breslau. But, for the most part, the Jewish clergy come from 
the Jewish College, which has contributed many distinguished graduates 
to the University of London. Education has advonccdl^th rapid strides 
among the Jewish community in the last lew yet rs, and it may be said 
with some oonfidence that tb( re is no child of either sex among English 
Jews, of the ag9 of nine or ten, who cannot both read and write. The 
Jews’ Free Bohool in Spitaliields provides for the instruction of more 
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than two thousand pupils, half, at least, of whom are of foreign parentage, 
and there are many other institutions both in London and elsewhere of 
almost equal excellence. Nor are the provisions that ejxist for the 
bodily welfare of the poorer members of the community less effective. 
There are few instances in which the relief of Jew paupers is left 
to the ratepayers, and there is among the Jews a Board of Guardians, 
chosen exclusively from the members of their own body, who attend 
to all cases pf distress and administer the funds which are generously 
contributed. Want and mendicity still exist, but the latter is almost 
entirely confined to tho’*foreign Jews, who find their most profitable 
asylum in England. A great deal of the Jewish pauperism in this 
couiltry comes from Eussia, aqd is the result of a system under 
which conscription is universal, and no one not professing the dreed 
of Christianity can rise above the ranks. The society which exists in 
England for the conversion of Jews to Christianity 4cts, in not a few 
cases, as an inducement to profcssioniil pauperism ; nor is there any 
more common threat with which a Jew 'beggar supplements his prayer 
for alma when made to one of the wealthy members of bis com- 
munity, than that, if relief is denied, he will go over to the Conversion 
, Society. Many of the abusek consequent upon the lavishness of 
Jevriah charity have been effoctually prevented by the establishment 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians. 

It has been already said, and it may be cited as a proof of the 
religious activity and earnestness of the age, that the spirit of organi- 
sation is visible^, within the palei^'of every creed. On all sides there is 
hurrying to and fro, much parade of the machinery of faith, much 
insistence upon its routine business and its spectacular eilects. But 
> the question arises, How far can all this rightly be interpreted as a 
healthy sign? May not the very littleness of the controversies 
among the members of the Anglican communion, noticed at the 
beginning of this chapter, imply a diminurion of the vital spirit ? 
The superficial energy is there, but where, it may be asked, ape the 
deep belief and the inspiring convictions which animated the older 
controversialists ? It is unfortunately not to be doubted that exces-* 
sive organisation is an omen of decay as well as a sign of growth. 
The excessive organisation of Imperial Eome coincided with the 
lamentable atrophy of the old Boman spirit. Again, it may be 
doubted how far the point to whicli toleration has been carried is at 
all a proof of that spread of conviction which is likely to result in 
the diffusion of the distinctively religious sentiment. Toleration may 
be quite as n^ffoh a result of the consciousness of their position 
forced in upon the members of any communion or sect by the external 
forces of literature and science, and by the attitude of the State, as a 
frame of mind generated by a belief so profound in tiie truth of their 
own doctrines ^at they can regard with complacent indifference the 
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roligious movements of others. It is not easy to see how toleration 
can be sincere in any iChilrch party, or how any one can be tolerant 
throughout, who is possessed by a sense of the paramount importance of 
particular dogmatic tenets. What are to be the future relations of 
the different sects in England, Protestant or Catholic, and what the 
future of religion itself, is a tempting, but a perilous, theme of specu- 
lation. At present we can only see tendeiicies, and those tendencies 
are not in the direction of dogmatic unity. On all aides there is a 
disposition for the teachers and preachers of different Churches to 
combine together for the purpose of advancing the social and moral 
good of the community at large ; to recognise that element of regard 
for the progress and amelioratioi^of humanity which belongs to all 
creeds alike, and which nisy, perhaps, bo spoken of as the human 
aspect of rcligjon. Thus we find clergymen of the Church of England, 
of the Church of Eome, of the vaiious Dibsenting bodies, taking their 
place on public platforms the side not only of jdevout or philan- 
thropic peers, but also of well ineaning men of the world, who make 
no special profession of any bpmtual taith, with the common object 
of stamping out the national curse of intemperance. The London 
City Mission and Hospital Sunday are further iubtauccs of the 
unanimity which is possiblo among the champions of rival creeds 
when the object aimed .U is the alloviatioii of human misery, want, 
and suffering. Iho instil uiioii of School /boards has supplied another 
and similar opportunity of obliterating denominational distinctions, 
while the movement now taking pLice throughout the country, for 
the diflfiision of art education, also teaihos the religious in&tructois 
of the masses, irrespective of their faith or sect, to act together with 
men and women who aie, perhaps, attailn^d to no sect at ail. 

The Positivist, who holds that the only creed possible for humanity 
is that in which humanity is the first ai tide, may perhaps deduce 
from these facts signs «£ the ultimate triumph of his faith. And it 
may be urged that there is a sense in which Positivism, as a religious 
gospel, ^ay not he without its charm to a busy and pre-occupiod 
generation ; it is conceivable that there are minds to whom it may be 
an attraction to be told that the sole motive of worthy actions is 
their inherent worthiness, and that the results of such actions will 
make themselves felt and will bp their own reward, trax^mitted 
through endless ages of posterity. Mis9 Martineau has told us, in 
her autobiography, that she never felt more completely happy than 
when she had renounced all belief in a future life and the last traces 
of a lingering attachment to any theologic. 1 dogmas. To do good 
and to cultivate morality because it is a law of enlightened seU* 
interest, and because it will bo of advantage to others now and here'* 
after, is a faith whose large definiteness of outline may have a strong 
attraction to a certain order of minds. Here there is, at least, none 
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of the doubt and perplexity which overshadow a religion whose sanc- 
tions are found in an appeal to the immortality of the soul, and the 
distribution of rewards and punishments in another world. What 
has yot to be proved is whether a belief circumscribed by these 
narrow limits, and divested of all supernatural elements, can have 
any practical authority with the great majority of mankind. If his- 
tory has any lesson for us, it would surely seem that religion, having 
survived the calumnies and misreprosentations of ' sacerdotal bigotry, 
will survive also the new scientihe attacks. The peat question to be 
asked and answered is this : Can you bring up children so as to make 
them truthful, moral, law-abiding, good subjects of a State, and good 
' members of a family, without teaching them that there is a God who 
judges mankind ? Hero one is irresistibly reminded of the remark of 
the great French Revolutionist, that “ if there were no God, it would 
be necessary to create one.” Of course, the answer made to these 
Observations, and which is made with such eloquence and earnestness 
^ by Mr. John Morley and others, is that the experiment has not yet 
been fairly tried. That is undoubtedly true. But the question which 
these gentlemen have never yet fairly met is, whether in the history 
of humanity there is anything to justify the belief that a religion of 
humauity, which ignores all supernatural sanctions, is practicable for 
the bulk of human beings, is a categorical imperative without the 
association of extra mundane hopes and fears, likely to accomplish 
for mankind what even the Positivists say is necessary. Is it merely 
a fanciful superstition to detect the true account of the growth of 
human society in these stanzas 9 — 

Aiul quickened by the Alinif^dity’s breath, 

And ehrtsiened'by His n>d, 

And taught by angel-viBitings, 

At length he sought his God; 

e 

‘ And Icarned^to call upon His name^ 

And in r.nth create 
A hou«>eh<>ld and a fatherland, 

A city and a state.” 
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I* The sceptre of Pqycholoqy has decidedly returned to England.*’ 
feuch are the words in winch Mr. Jolin Stuart Mill summed up the 
(course of recent speculation in this country. Some critics might be 
disposed to detect some arrogance on the part of the English philo- 
sopher towards tho psychological studios of Germany, of Kant in 
ithe last century, of Hcrhart, Wundt, Fechiior, and Lotzo in more recent 
Itimos. But the sentence quoted above brings into {)rominence the 
Iniain fact, which is incoiitestablo ; that the best spirit of English thought 
in this century has, under tho Icadciship of names like Herbort 
bpencer, Bain, Lewes, and Mill himself, centred round the problems 
oi mental philosophy. Some acthity has indeed been displa}ed in the 
deeper and more far-reaching inquiiies, which go by the name of meta- 
physics. But this haS been soon chiefly in the dillicult, if not impos- 
sible, attempt to transplant German thought to English soil ; and the 
number of ^he professed students of metaphysics may be counted on 
*the Angers of the hand in comparison with the large and devoted band 
of those who rely on experience. If there is one more decisive note 
than another of modern English philosophy^ it is a resolute adherence 
to the teaching of experience in mi^d, {natter,^ and morals, • 
Such a tendency could not root itself in England without contesting 
tho ground against alien influonces : at the beginning of the century 
there were at least two dominant modes of thought jigainst which it 
had to struggle. If we pnt aside for tho moment the influence of 
German speculation — to which we will return later — wo shall And two 
toiidencies, one emanating from bcotland, and one due to a form of 
Continental thought, against both of which, in diflerent ways, it had to 
make good its ground. That which is known as the Scotch schooli 
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under tte names of Eoid, Dugald Stewart, and Brown, was a philo- 
sophy which its adherents called that of Common Sense. The term has 
either no significance in philosophy, or else it is superfluous. If Com- 
mon Sense means a tact or instinct, as opposed to experience, it obvi 
ously can have no right to exist in a system of thought at all. If it 
means a rationalised experience, it is only a tautological expression for 
philosophy iti^lf. As a matter of fact, the school in question arose as 
a well-meant but merely popular reaction against the soeptical tenden- 
cies of Humo. If philosoph}! meant such a complete suicide of thought 
as Hume’s conclusions kerned to warrant, the best way appeared to be 
to abjure philosophical analysis and fall back on broad, uncritical, 
popular modes of deciding proble^ps. If our knowledge of the world 
outside, and the soul inside us, was nothing else than a plausible 
delusion, as was asserted by Hume, then, inasmuch as ordinary prac- 
tical men of the world found that they could depend on the world and 
themselves with tolerable certainty as real existences, it seemed that 
the fault must lie with the philosopher and not with the objects of his 
study, and that the best courso must be to brush away the cobwebs 
by a vigorous appeal to common sense. Thus, too, a hand might be 
stretched to the outraged relfgious world, scandalised by the noto- 
rious scepticism of Hume, and the Scotch successors of a Scotch 
philosopher might take vengeance on their ingenious but mistaken 
parent. 

This was the historical genesis of Bold and Stewart, and so far as 
Common Bensermeant methodical fc\pi*iience, it suited the sober prac- ^ 
tical temper of Englishmen too well not to leave deep traces in modern 
English thought. But a philosophy of Common Sense might include 
other elements. It was almost suio to be declamatory and rbeioncal ; 
and sooner or later it might ally itself with that system of spiritiml- 
istic philosophy which merges logic into di earns. How little the 
English psychological school admiied ^first. characteristic may be 
seen in the truculent fashion in which J Mill, in his Fragment 
on Mackintosh,''’ handled that unfoitunaie rhetorician. How little the. 
second characteristic could be admitted is best seen in tBe relations * 


of the English school to the French spiritualists. The doctrines of 
** Common Sense ” were soon after their first promulgation introduced 
into France. Boyer-Collard, a disciple of Bcid, and his followers, 
Maine de Biran and Yicior Cousin, inaugurated a philosophy, which 
snchjproportipns as tho antagonistic elements admitted) 
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philosophic ; a system which is seen in its best characteristics in the 
umiable and accomplish/3d M. Jouffroy, some of whose writings have 
boGome domesticated in England. But they could not win any sym- 
pathy from the English school. The character of the judgment passed 
on them may be gathered from the remarks of George Henry Lewes 
in his characteristically English “ History of Philosophy.” 

We noticed another influence which the rising schbol aof English 
psychologists had in a measure to discard. By their very name they 
held on to psychology as their sheet-anchor. But psychology itself 
was threatened from a new quarter by a Frdhch thinker, diametrically 
opposed to Victor Cousin and his fellows — Augusto Comte. Comte is 
the author of that system of strictly practical philosophy and vaguely 
theoretical religion which is termed Positivism, and Positivism, at all 
events in the mouth of its earliest expounder, abjures psychology. 
Psychology, says Comte, is an impossible science, because it attempts 
to study the faculties by thejight of those faculties themselves. “ In 
order to observe you must euect a pause ; if you cflbct the pause there 
is nothing left to observe.^’ In other words, mind cannot study itself, 
because that study is only possible by mind s activity, and the activity 
neutralises the results of the study. * The intellect cannot observe the 
workings of intellect, because here observed and observer are the same. 
Nor, again, can even the intellect observe the passions, because passion 
disturbs the observing faculties. And so, instead of psychology, Comte 
introduces what he calls “ Physiological Phrenology ; ” that is, the 
objective study of mind — theRciiutific analysis of certJbium, cerebellum, 
and nerve-centres, and tbo while and gi’ey matter of the brain and 
spinal column. 

That this Positivist attack on psychology had a deep influence on 
English thought is clear to all students of Bain, Lewes, Carpenter, 
and Maudsley ; but at the outset it is equally clear that some deter- * 
mined stand had to* be .made by those who were professedly advo- 
cates of psychological analysis. JuhmBtuart Mill severely i Jticises 
this phaije of Positivism in his work on “ Auguste Comte and Posi- 
tivism,” as well as in his System of Logic.” Herbert Spencer issued 
a pamphlet, entitled Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of 
M. Comte,” in which he asserts that the analysis of our ideas is an 
integral portion of philosophy. The^eneral line which such criticisms 
of Comte took is, of course, the* obvious fket that even granting that 
we do not know much of states of coubciousnoss,” we know incom- 
parably more of them than we do of tlrir physical counterpai ts, and ^ 
that in the last resort we know no fact at all, exc^^in relation to onf * 
own states of consciousness. 

But Positivism includes many more essonti^i^Htur cs than this 
attack on psytshology, which has in fact been greatly modified and 
almost expunged by the later disciples of Comte. Positivism Is at 
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once a system of thought and a system of life. As a system of 
thought, it proceeds on the fundamental principle that all robearches 
beyond phenomena should be suppressed. First causes and final 
causes must be ignored ; with the beginning and end of things we 
have nothing to do, our only concern being with what lies between 
these two extremes. Thus all forms of theology, all forms of meta- 
physics, ai'e finally banished. As a system of life, it includes a 
religious cult— the worship of humanity — and a more or less definite 
system of Socialism. In France M. Littre is the groat modern 
expounder of Positivism ;Mn England, also, we have had a small but 
devoted band of religious Positivists, of which Dr. Congreve, Dr. 
Brydges, and Mr. Frederic Harrison are distinguished members. 
The religious Positivists name their children after medijuval saints, by 
way of keeping up the catholic feeling of Humanity. They have their 
own names for the months of the year, and they havi their special 
services in a Positivist chapel in London, in which many curious 
sightseers serve to swell the ranks of the worshippers of Humanity. 

Tho best and the most permanent element of Positivism was the 
enunciation of a great historic law of progress and evolution of 
thought, which in Comte’s technical phraseology was called “ La loi 
des trois ^tats,” but in its general tendency has become merged in tho 
modern scientific doctrine of development. It is this which has 
consciously or unconsciously, infiuenced many English philosophers 
who disavow all leanings to Positivism. It ib this, possibly, which, 
combined with the attack on metaphysics, has made Mr. Lowes so 
strong an advocate of the Positive system. I adhered,” he says, 
**to the Positive philosophy in 18 J 5, and I adhere to it still (in 
1870),” And he would fain have us all read the “ Philosophic 
Positive.” “ Study the ‘ Philosoiihie Positive ’ for yourself ” (he thus 
apostrophises his reader) ; study it patiently, give it the time and 
thought you would not grudge to a nr w bc'cnce or a now language, 
and then, whether you accept oi lejcet the system, you will, find 
yourmental horizon irrevocably enlarged.” “But six stout volumes!” 
exclaims the hesitating aspirant. “ Well, yes, six volumes 'requiring 
to bo meditated as well as read. I admit that they * give pause ’ in 
this busy, bustling life of ours ; but if you reflect how willingly six 
separate volumes of philo^ophyjvould be read in the course of the 
year, the undertaking seems less formidable.” No one,” he con- 
cludes, “ who considers the immense importance of a doctrine which 
will give unity to his life would hesitate to pay a higher price than that 
of a year’s study.”*” Meanwhile, to a less aspiring and more hesitating 
student, it may be mentioned that in Miss Martineau’s excellent 
“ Abridgment of Comte ” he can make himself acquainted, by the peru- 
sal of two small volumes, with at all events the more salient doctrines 
V Positivism. The importance of the sociological analysis of that 
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philosophy may be gathered from the fact, that in it will be found the 
key to Mill’s Sociology as sketched in the sixth book of his Logic,” 
as well as the source knd fountain-head of much recent sociological 
speculation. But in mentioning Mr. Lewes, we are somewhat 
anticipating the course of development in the prominent English 
school. !ffis place comes, chronologically, with Mr. Darwin, Mr. 
Alexander Bain, and others ; and to the rise and developipent of that 
system of psychological analysis we must now proceed. ^ 

How far not only moral and constitutional peculiarities, but modes 
and forms of thought, can be transmitted frum* father to son, is one of 
the much debated questions of heredity. But that the two Mills — 
father and son — exhibit a striking instance of the extent of such 
hereditary transmission is iudisfftitable. The mind of John Stuart 
was run in the mould of Janies Mill, and the creations of that imnd 
were but more or less varied repetitions of the thoughts of the bold 
and original historian of British India. The proofs are to be found 
not only in the general position of philosophic radicalism which is 
common to both, butt in the edition which the son published of bis 
iathci’s ‘‘Analysis of the Human Mind,” and in the explicit ad- 
missions which are contained in that book — of such peculiar sadness 
to many minds — the “ Autobiography ” of the younger Mill. This 
book has thrown much light on the character of his philosophy. It 
has explained how it was that his psychology was so entirely dorivred 
from that of James Mill, and was the result of so little independent 
thought on his own part ; it has explained why IVJill never seems to 
have systematically studied Continental philosophy, especially German 
speculation ; it gives the reason for his being so wholly occupied with 
the middle levels of thought, to tho exclusion of all inquiries as to 
ultimate ideas, and the beginning and end of things. For we now 
know that his education left hardly any room for his character and 9 
disposition to display preferences, and that he was trained strictly 
on the linos of Benthamism in morals, |ind a modernised version of 
Hobbes ia mental philosophy. A stern, rigid, autocratic father like 
the elder Mill, with clearly defined views, rendered all the more 
positive and dogmatic by opposition and unpopularity, was not likely 
to allow his son’s intellect to expand in any other directions than 
such as accorded with his own predilections. 

There is little which may be calldd strioybly original in Mill’^ philo- 
sophical scheme, except, possibly, in some of his logical speculations. 
To him must be attributed a theory of reasoning, which, if not wholly 
new, yet exhibits with clearness and precision «the function of the 
major premiss in a syllogism, and affirms that our^course of reason- 
ing is not, as is usually supposed, from the general law to the par- 
ticular case, bpt, without exception, from a particular case to adjacent 
particular oases — the msgur premiss being but a memorandum, a 
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compendious statement of the result of onr experience hitherto. If to 
this we add that he is the author of certain experiuientai methods or 
canons of induction (which have been severely Aiticised, among others, 
by Dr. Whewell) — that he advocates the existence of “ tteal Kinds 
in nature apart from classifications due to our own convenience — that 
he has illustrated with great amplitude the plurality of causes and 
intermixtur^e ofocffects which are found in nature's, working, we shall 
have exhausted his chief contributions to logical science. The most 
interesting part of his ‘‘Logic*’ is the sixth book in the second volume, 
in which, starting from psychology, and what he terms Ethology’* 
the conditions which regulate the a arioties of human character), 
he proceeds to trace the future kcnmce of Sociology. It is in this 
de^rtment of his work that he apjumimates most nearly to Comte 
and* Positivism, just as it was especially his sociological fpeculation 
which formed the most valuable and lasting heritage of Comte to his 
successors. 

In the fundamental doetrines of his philosophy, as exhibited, for 
instance, in his bitter attack on Sir William Hamilton, Mill appears ns 
a modern version of Hume. Ho is like the elder philosopher in his 
empirical and sensationalist stand-pioint, believing that tbe whole body 
of human knowledge may bo traced back to sensations, to immediate 
contact with the world outside uh, entirely excluding a priori mental 
action. He is like him, again, in his attack on so-called nocessaiy 
and universal truth, resolving, for instance, all mathematical axioms 
into the mere result of a number of ex])erienceB of points, straight 
lines, and angles. .Above all he is like liim in his analysis of external 
matter, which he maintains is nothing more than the “ permanent 
possibility of sensation,” and, with some limitations, extends the 
same analysis also to the case of mind. Hut in his more purely psy- 
chological aspect, Mill's merit lies m the stress which he has laid on 
the great principle enunciated bj Haitley of“ the association of ideas.” 
Bescmblance and contiguity ii^ our ideas «. ause them to be so indis- 
solubly fused together, tbdmi^e hud it impossible to call up one 
without thereby summonlng^o others in its train. It is thus that 
we associate together, for instance, our notion of “ straight lines,” 
and “ impossibility to include a space,” and end by imagining — so 
indissoluble is tbe connection thus formed — that we have this union 
of the^'^two ideas as an intuitive perception of our minds, independent 
of all experience. It is thus, too, that association of antecedent and 
consequent in the natural world leads to the idea that there is in what 
we term “ the causii' ” some productive force, some creative energy, 
to which the effedt is due ; and again, in loss theoretic spheres, it is 
thus that the notions ot money and happiness are so blended together, 
that the miser will make the amassing of money his end, finding 
happiness in such an inversion of ends and means. In fact, “ the 
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association of ideas ** is a sort of mental chymistry/* as Mill calls it, 
which explains many of the most deeply-rooted convictions of our 
nature ; and in psychological science, we are told, it plays much the 
same part as the law of gravitation does in physics. 

More important, however, in its influence on contemporary and 
popular thought than his more purely philosophic spe^'ulations, was 
that doctrine of utflitarianism in morals, of which, undjer the influence 
of his father and Bentham, Mill was so energetic an advoc^Pte. Indeed, 
the belief that the good is only the generally useful is, in one 
shape or another, common to the whole of j;ha so-called English psy- 
chological school, to Herbert Spencer and to Bain just as much as to 
Mill himself. More recently Mr. Henry Sidgwick has published his 
work on The Methods of Ethics,#* in which he appears as the defender 
of the utilitarian theory ; and it may be said that, for the greater 
part of the thinking world, as well as for a largo section of the 
unthinking, utilitarianism forms the popular philosophy of the day. 
It has been found to accord marvellously well with the practical temper 
of the English mind, and receives more than an incidental illustration 
in the favourite English study of political economy. 

There are many points of view frqm which utilitarianism appears to 
give a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena with which it is con- 
cerned. When we approach human action from the political side, the 
utilitarian view is perhaps the only practicable one. The happiness of 
the people is the only possible aim for the political philosopher ; indeed, 
it has been often urged, sometimes as praise, sometimes as blame, 
that the principle of “ the greatest happiness of the*greatest number ’* 
has more a political than a moral character. Helvetius says, ** La 
science de la morale n’est autre chose que la science de la legislation.*' 
And for this, there is this sulHcient reason, that utilitarianism studies 
only the consequences of action (i.e,, action viewed from the outside, 
as it affects other j)eople), which is a truly political and social view. 
Tjie question, however, remains, whether if personal ethics is to mean 
anything, it should not mean “ action viewed from within,** in connec- 
tion, tlaat is, with the principle and motive which animates it. Or 
again, in cases of casuistry, or instances where apparent duties clash, 
it may be asked what better test can be found than experience of the 
consequences of actions ? When a patriot has to decide between his 
duty to the Government undei; which he lives and his duty to^is own 
views and aspirations for his country, is not utility," or the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, the best solvent of his doubts ? On 
the other hand, though an appeal to utility can best settle collisions of ^ 
duties, it is clear enough that there are virkcs,T^e sacred and autho- 
ritative character of which is taken away by the explanation afforded 
by utilitarianism. Justice is very clumsily explained (notwithstanding 
Mill's discusmon in' his Utilitarianism * ’) ; Chastity, Voracity, Honestyt 
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ure more powerfal before the analysis into utility is applied to them 
than after it. A man will not consent to be killed rather than tell 
a lie because, on the whole, the practice of telling truth is useful to 
humanity ; nor yet will a Light Brigade charge Bussian guns because 
military discipline is good for the world. 

The fact is that, despite the widespread acceptance of utilitariani^^m 
among English thinkers of the present da}', it runs counter to that 
popular consciousness to which it is sometimes given to break through 
the cobwebs metaphysical ingenuity. Nothing is more clear to 
unsophisticated minds than the distinction between what is expedient 
and what is right, however often they may happen to coincide. Wo 
do not venerate the man who, when called to some act of heroism, 
calculates whether on the whole hitv act will be useful to himself and 
to the world or not. It is more natural to call self-sacrifice noble 
than to call it useful ; and no martyr — not even a scientific martyr — 
would ever go to tho stake if ho stopped to rockon up the benefits to 
society as against 4ho personal pain of a death by burning. 

Utilitarianism, howe\cr, as it appears in ^ill, has been to some 
extent modified and transformed by the so-called Eational Utili- 
tarianism of Mr. Herbert Spencer. This newer and more scientific 
scheme has for its object to determine from the laws of life and the 
conditions of existence how and why certain modes of conduct are 
detrimental and certain other modes beneficnil. These good and bad 
results cannot be accidental, but must bo necessary consequences of 
the constitution of things. Morality, then, mu si bo deduced from tho 
laws of life and nature. Defined in the Data of Ethics as the 
science of conduct, morality is shown to involve physical, biological, 
psychological, and sociological data. From a physical standpoint, 
conduct advances towards rectitude when it becomes more coherent 
and more definite — ^when, that is to say, a man regulates his acts 
*more in accordance with definite ends, and has many interests and 
occupations. From a biological standpoint, c'bnduct improves when 
a man learns to develop all htb functions, guided by pleasure, which 
is throughout the concomitant of normal function; while pain, on tho 
contrary, is the concomitant of deranged function. From a psycho- 
logical point of view, the advance of morality is indicated by a pre- 
4 ference for the satisfactions of the future, as compared with the enjoy- 
ments qf the present, and by the acknowledgment of the superior 
obligation of internal sanctions of conscience in contrast with external 
sanctions, such as legal punishment and theological systems of rewards 
and penalties. Lastly, the sociological aspect of ethics proves that 
, progress means tho substitution of peaceful co-operation for the violent 
constraints and animosities of war. As compared with the utili- 
tarianism of Mill, the moral scheme of Spencer appears more scientific, 
i;aore thoroughly systematic, and less inadequate to the problems 
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involved* But the familiar truths of ethics become unfamiliar vfhen 
dressed in the garb of scientiiic nomenclature, and perhaps the most 
startling doctrine of ihb ** Data of Ethics” is the new view inculcated 
of Duty. The sense of duty,” says Mr. Spencer, “ is transitory, 
and will diminish as fast as moralisation increases.” In other words, 
duty is not obedience to an internal law, but an arbitrary and pro- 
visional thing, which changes its stern complexion, as conduct, be- 
coming more scientiiic, becomes also more pleasurable. The applica- 
tion of scientific canons to ethics naturally makes Saorality more 
dependent on physical laws, and tends to convert conscience intG a 
function of organisation. 

The characteristic of Bain and Lewes as psychologists is (as w'e 
shall see) to treat thought as a luiictLon of matter, and from this it is 
but a step to the position that all moral ieeling and sentiment may be 
equally axplaieed by physical considciations. The step has been 
boldly taken by some pb} 'biologists and medical theorists, among 
dijLiuiS by Dr. Maudslf'y, la a lecture on Conscience published in his 
work, “ Body and Mind,” Dr. Maudsloy says, ‘‘ There is the strongest 
desire evinced, and the most strenuous ciloits are made in many quar- 
tois, to exempt from physical researches the highest functions of mind, 
and particularly the so-called moral sense and the will. The moral 
sense is, indeed, the stronghold of those who have made strategical 
movements of reheat from other defensive positions which they have 
taken up. Are wo then, as physiologists, to allow an exemption from 
physical research to any function of mind, however exalted ? or shall 
we maintain through good and through evil report that all its func- 
tions, from the lowest to the highest, are equally functions of organisa- 
tion ? A vital question lor us as medical ps} cLologists, which we 
must sooner or later face boldly and answer distinctly.” To which 
we may add, that it is also a \ilal question for moral philosophers 
which they must fape boldly and answer distinctly, if there is to be 
any longer an independent science of ethics. 

1)t. Maudsley proceeds to ask if there is ** the same essential con- 
nection Utwcon moral sense and brain which there is between thought 
and brain, or between any of our special senses and its ^special 
ganglionic centre in the brain ? To which ho returns an emphatic 
affirmative, wiih the assertion that they do not admit of any other 
scientific interpretation. “ One thin^is certain, that moral phildsophy 
cannot penelrato the hidden springs of foehng and impulse ; they lie 
deeper than it can reach, for they lie in the physical constitution 
of individual, and, going still farther back, peshaps in his organic 
antecedents. Because the fathers have eaten sour *grapeB, tj^orefore 
it often is that the children’s teeth are sot on edge. Assuredly of 
some criminals, as of some insane persons, it may be truly said that 
they are bom, not made ; they go criminal, as the insane go mad. 
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becausie they cannot help it ; a stronpjer power than they can connter- 
act has given the bias of their being.” A striking illustration is 
adduced to bring this home to the reader. * While the Bcign of 
Terror was going on during the first French Revolution, an innkeeper 
profited by the critical situation in which many nobles of his commune 
found themselves to decoy them into his house, where he was believed 
to have robbedrand murdered them. His daughter, having quarrelled 
with him, denounced him to the authorities, who put him on his tiial, 
but ho escapeli con\iction from lack of proof. She committed suicide 
subsequently. One of' her brothers had nearly murdered her on one 
occasion with a knife, and another brothf'r hanged himself. Her sisUr 
was epileptic, imbecile, and paroxysmally violent. Her daughter, in 
'whom the degenerate line approach cd extinction, became comph tely 
deranged, and was sent to an asylum. Here, then, is the sort of 
pedigree which we really want if we are to judge of ^he 'v\5orth of a 
family— the hereditary line of its vices, virtues, and diseases. 

•> , itf 

i 

Fmt Get trntion. Acute m<cUic;ence, ^ith \ A b‘*enco or destruction of 

inimlor ami iobber>. J moral sense. 


Sltcond Generiition/^hunula. 

I 

Jhtrd GciuratiOH, Atauia,*' 


Eoiuk idai violence Epileps} , imbecility, 

and suicide. and mama. 


Such is the latest result of the apidication of the groat modern doctrine 
of “ Evolution ” to the phenomena ol moral life. 

The first systcAiatic adoption of evolution, as the keystone of philo- 
sophy, was made by llorbcit Spencer. Of the three contemporaries, 
Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain, and George Henry Lewes, who 
have propagated so widely the scientific and philosophic impulse com- 
municated by Mill, it is undoubtedly the first who completely merits 
the name ol a s}btematic thinker. In Mdicii, 1860, a catholic scheme 
was propounded, almost Titanic in its piofortions, of works to be 
issued in periodical paits by Hi ibert Spencer. Tho series was to begin 
with “ First Principles,*’ with its two divi‘^ion8 of “ the Unkpowablo ” 
and the Know able,” to proceed to “ The Principles of Biology” in 
two volumes, “ The Principles of Psychology ” also in two volumes, 
“ The Principles of Sociology ” in three volumes, and to end with the 
two volumes of “ The Principles of Morality ; ” and of this enormous 
programme the greater portion is completed. Little wonder is it that 
Mill and Lewes should be equally emphatic in tboir admiration. In 
comparing him witji Comte, Mill says, “ Mr. Spencer is one of the 
small number of persons who, by the solidity and encyclopedical 
charactW of their knowledge and their power of co-ordination and con- 
catenation, may claim to be tho peers of M. Comte, and entitled to a 
vote in the estimation of him.” It is questionable/’ says the author 
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of the “ History of Philosophy,” whether any thinker of finer calibre 
has appeared in our country, although the future alone can determine 
the position he is to asidme in history. . . * He alone of British 
^thinkers has organised a system of philosophy.” The reason is that 
Herbert Spencer’s philosophy is dominated by one vast conception, 
which serves as a focus in which are gathered and concentrated dl the 
rays ol thought in its different departments. It is saturate^ with one 
thought of pre eminent importance — the great conceptiojj^ of ** Evolu- 
tion.” As ^ofessor Huxley has said, The only complete and metho- 
dical exposition known to me of the theory of evolution is to be found 
in Herbert Spencer’s ‘ System of Philosophy,’ a work that should be 
carefully studied by those who desire to become acquainted with the 
tendencies of scientific thought.” * 

What is this law of evolution ? We must first attempt to get some 
scientific expression or definition of it before proceeding to observe 
I itg exemplifications in the different spheres of being and thought. 
1 It has one fundamental principle from which everytlnng is deduced — 
^ the persistence of force or energy. Just for the reason that energy 
ji^is always active in nature, that force never fails or dies, do things in 
^nature change, adopt new forms, new* developments, new trans&rma- 
I' tions. If the law is to be expressed in a formula, it will run thus : 

“ Progress consists in the passage from a homogeneous to a hetero- 
1 geneous structure.” The law of all progress is one and the same, 
jj the evolution of tho simple into the complex by succer ve differentia- 
tions. If we ask why progress should run always pi this direction, 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, the reason is twofold. 
In the first place, if a body is in a homogeneous condition it is 
unstable ; “ homogeneity is a condition of unstable equilibrium ; ” or, 
in more simple language, a state of uniformity is one which cannot 
be maintained. A familiar illustration is furnished by the scales : If 
they be accurately .mai^e and not clogged by dirt or rust, it is 
impossible to keep a pair of scales perfectly balanced ; eventually one 
scale* will descend and the other ascend, they will assume a hetero- 
geneous leiation.” Qr again: **Take a piece of red-hot matter, 
and however evenly heated it may at first be, it will quickl}; cease 
to be 60 ; the exterior cooling faster than the interior, will become 
different in temperature from it, and the lapse into heterogeneity of 
temperature, so obvious in this extrefiie cast, takes place more (ft less 
in all cases.” * The second reason for this direction of progress is 
that every active force produces more than one change, every cause 
produces more than one effect. The multiplicity mi effects resulting 
from a single cause naturally converts homogeneity into heterogeneity. 

* Herbert Spencer, First Principles,*^ p. 402. The interested reader should study 
the whole of the Shaps. xii.— xviii. of Part 11., exhibited in a mure popular form in 

** Essays,” Loudon, 1861. 
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If a body is shattered by violent collision, besides the change of 
the homogeneous mass into a heterogeneous group of scattered 
fragments, there is a change of the homogineous momentum into 
a group of momenta, heterogeneous in both amounts and directions/’ 

Of the sun’s rays, issuing from him on every side, some few stiike 
the moon ; these being reflected at all angles Aom the moon’s surface, 
some few j)f them strike the earth. By a like process the few which 
reach the earth arc again diflused through surrounding space ; and on 
each occasion, such portions oi the rays as are absorbed instead of 
reflected, undot go refi actions that equally destroy their parallelism.” 
For these two reasons — that homogeneity is a condition of unstable 
equilibrium, and that every active force produces several changes — 
the law of evolution may be dehned as a process during which “ an 
indeflnitc incoherent homogeneity is transformed into a definite cohe- 
rent heterogeneity.” 

Herbert Spencer exemplifies this law with a wonderful wealth of 
illustration in all kinds of dillcrcnt spheres — in the sphere of the world’s 
growth, the growth of individual organisms, the growth of the social 
organism, and the genesis of science ; of those we may select the first 
and the third as adequate examples of his method. 

In the beginning geologists tell us that our glob^ was a mass of 
matter in a state of fusion, and was therefore of homogeneous stnictuie 
and of tolerably homogeneous tempciature. Then came the successive 
changes into heterogeneity ; into mountains, continents, seas, igneous 
rocks, sedimentary strata, metallic veins. Or, again, look at the case 
of organisms on the face of the globe. Fishes are the most homo- 
geneous in their structure, and are one of the earliest productions on 
the globo ; reptiles come later and are more heterogeneous ; mammals 
and birds, which are produced later still, arc still more heterogeneous ; 
man is most hete];ogeneuus of all. Even if we limit ourselves to 
the caaajkman, the law holds g'^od. The multiplication of races, 
and th^l^tting up of races among themselves, have made the species 
much more heterogeneous. “ The Papuan has very small “legs, 
resembling in this the quadrumanous kind, v^ilo in the ckse of &e 
European, whose legs are longer and more massive, there is more 
heterogeneity between the upper and lower limbs.” Another example 
of this progress in heterogeneity is furnished by the subdivisions even 
of the Saxon race, which' has within a few generations developed into 
the Anglo-American variety and the Anglo-Australian variety. Per- 
haps, however, a still clearer example of the operation of the law can 
be found in the development of the social organism. The society of 
savages is an aggregate of individuals, who all hunt, fish, go to war, 
and work, or, in otliter words, it is homogeneous ; every individual 
having the same functions. Then comes a difforentiation between 
the governing and the governed ; while in the governing power are 
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still united religious and executive functions. Other differentiations 
lead to our present condition of heterogeneity, Church gradually 
dividing itself from StaU, and the actual political organisation con- 
i^isting of numerous subdivisions in justice and finance, in executive 
and deliberative powers. 

In Herbert Spencer s “ Principles of Psychology the same law 
is applied to our mental states, and we are proved to have«b6Come in 
mind what we are by successive developments from ^arly organic 
states. A striking result of the introduction of this conception of 
evolution into psychology is shown in HSrbtrt Spencer’s attitude' 
towards the so-called “Forms” of mind. There are certain forms, 
of which “ Time ” and “ Space ” are most frequently quoted, which 
h i\e been the sources of mucli mehtal confusion to philosophers, for 
they seem to be so entiioly innate, conceptions of such immediate 
validity, as to 'preclude all possibility of resolution; and hence by 
Jvmt they have been boldly termed “ Forms of Segse,” or, in other 
woids, a priori conditions of^ensation and perception. On the other 
hand, they can be resolved, and are losolvcd by philosophers like 
Hume and Mill, Into ideas “ put together out of successive single 
sensations.” Now this old difliculty as to w^holhcr “Time” and 
“ Space ” are a priori or a posUtiorij is solved, according to Herbert 
Sieijccr, by the hypothesis that they are in reality a priori to the 
individual, but d po^lnw)i to the race; in other words, men begin 
^vow in their perceptions with ideas of space and time ready formed ; 
but these have in reality been bequeathed to them— Jiequeathed by a 
long course of experiences in their ancestors. And so Herbert 
Spencer claims to have reconciled Locke and Kant : “in psychology, 
the arrested grow^th recommences now that the disciples of Kant and 
those of Locke have both their view^s recognised in the theory that 
organised experiences produce forms of thought.” 

Nothing, in fact, -is piercd from the penetrative analysis of Mr. 
Spencer ; no thought, no feeling, no soiUimcnt, not even that senti- 
ment which, under the name of Love, has formed the staple com- 
modity of'poets and novelists. This is how “ victorious analysis ” 
disposes of love: “ The passion which unites the sexes is habitually 
spoken of as though it wore a simple feeling ; whereas it is the most 
compound, and there/on the most powerful of all the feelings. Added 
to tho purely physical elements •of it, are •first to be noticed *those 
highly complex impressions produced by personal beauty; around 
which are aggregated a variety of pleasurable ideas, not in thomselvos 
amatory, but which have an organised relation to tho^amatory feeling. 
With this there is united the complex sentiment which we term 
affection — a sentiment which, as it can exist between those of the 
same sex, must be regarded as an independent sentimon^hnt one 
which is here greatly exalted. Then there is the 
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admiration, respect, or reverence; in itself one of considerable power, 
and which in this relation becomes in a high degree active. There 
comes next the feeling called love of approbation. To be preferred 
above all the world, and that by one admired beyond all others, is to 
have the love of approbation gratified in a degree passing every 
previous experience; especially as there is added that indirect 
gratification Of it, which results from the preference being witnessed 
hy unconcerned persons. Further, the allied emotion of self-esteem 
comes into play. To have succeeded in gaming such attachment 
from, and sw'ay over, another, is a proof of power which cannot fail 
agreeably to excite the amour propre. Yet again the proprietary 
feeling has its share in the general activity ; there is the pleasure of 
possession — the two belong to each other. Once more, the relation 
allows of an extended liberty of action. Finally, there is the 
exaltation of the sympathies. Thus, around the physical feeling 
forming the nucleus of the whole are gathered the feelings produced 
by personal beauty, that constituting simple attachment, those of 
reverence, of love of approbation, of self-esteem, of property, of love 
of freedom, of sympathy. These, all greatly exal'ted, and severally 
tending to reflect their excitements on one another, unite to form the 
mental state we call Move,’ and as each of them is itself comprehen- 
sive of multitudinous states of consciousness, we may say that this 
passion fuses into one immense aggregate most of the elementary 
excitations of w^hich we are capable, and that hence results its 
irresistible power.** 

And now what has Mr. Spencer to say of those deeper problems 
which lie at the root of philosophy and science, of the relations of 
all the forces and powers of nature to the First Cause— of the relations 
of science and religion? One of the most interesting portions of 

First Principles ** treats expressly of these problems. Mr. Spencer 
asserts that he has found a reconciliation bet y^eon religion and science. 
The reconciliation is, possibly, not one which either of the two^/jon- 
tending parties would accept ; and more strangely still it is a solution 
framed on the lines of Sir William Hamilton and Dr. Mansci — the one 
a Scotch metaphysician, the other a Bampton lecturer” on divinity. 
Both religion and science must allow, according to Spencer, that 
ultimately they rest on **the Unknowable.” The theologians cannot 
define their God, cannot-* possibly explain how the Infinite and the 
Absolute can yet be a Person ; the scientific men cannot define the 
ultimate grounds on which rest their Forces,” and ** Energies,'* and 
** Laws.” In e^^ory direction, if we pursue the inquiry long enough, 
we come to an inner secret, to a substratum of ** the Unknowable.** 
<<By continually seeking to know, and being continually thrown 
back with a deepened conviction of the impossibility of knowing, we 
may keep alive the consciousness that it is alike our highest wisdom 
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and onr higlie«;t duty to regard that through which all things etist as 
the unknowable.” 

As “ Amurath an Afaurath succeeds,” so follow psychologists and 
^physiologists in the steps of Mr. Spencer. Among these, two have 
^raised themselves into the front rank — Alexander Bain and George 
Henry Lewes ; but their merits are of a very difierent order. By far 
the acutor mind of the two, both in speculative insight and the special 
talents of the psychologist, was possessed by Mr. Lewes. Without 
him it would be true to say that a marked step of prd^gress would be 
wanting in philosophy. But such praise c«nM hardly bo accorded to 
Mr. Bain. His strength lies rather in expression, in illustration of 
details, in general breadth of descriptive power, than in those gifts of 
vivid insight, or ample generalisation, or pregnant suggestion, which 
form the character of an oiiginal philosoplier. Perhaps such a man 
is needed aftsr a gi‘eat systematic s^mthetic thinker like Mr. Spencer, 
J.0 pic]^ up, as it were, the fiagments that remain, to bring out points 
in clearer light which miglit otherwise be neglecfed, to serve up the 
intellectual banquet anew in fresh forms lor the jaded appeti e. 
Necessary, however, though such a man may bo in a series or suc- 
cession of philosophic thinkers, ye^ from a popular point of view — 
from the view of large or wide-‘^p^ead influence on the body of the 
cultured world — wo shall hardly be wrong in passing over without 
much comment the name of ]\Ir. Bain in such a general review of 
thought as we propose to ourselves. One reason, among many 
others, which might be adduced of the comparative unimportance 
of this philosopher is to be found in the fact that tliere is in his work, 
as his French critic, M. Ribot, observes, “ a too frequent absence of 
the idea of progress, and a consequent neglect of the dynamic study 
of phenomena.” 

The best that can be said for him will be found in the estimate o£ 
Mr. Mill, in an essay published in the “Dissertations and Discussions.” 
“JSo has worthily ii^scribed his name bjBside those of the successive 
builders of an ediflee, to which Hartley, Brown, and James Mill have 
contrib^ed their share of toil.” But in that temple of fame we pre- 
sume that niches are found not only for the master-builders, the great 
spiritual architects, but also for those who have humbler tasks, the 
careful and conscientious workmen in other people’s designs. By far 
a truer estimate, probably, is that given by Mr. Spencer in oue of his 
“ Essays.” “ The work of Mr. Alexander Bain,” he says, “ is not in 
itself'a system of mental philosophy, properly so called, but a classifled 
collection of materials for that system, prcsenl^d vsith that method 
and insight which scientitic discipline generates, anfl accompanied with 
occasional passages of an analytical character. Were we to say that the 
researches o( the naturalist, who collects, and dissects and describes 
speciesi bear the same relation to the researches of the comparative 
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anatomist tracing out the laws of organisation, which Mr. Bain’s 
labours bear to the labours of the abstract psychologist, we should 
be going somewhat too far, for Mr. Bain’s work is not wholly 
descriptive. Btill, however, snch an analogy conveys the best general 
conception of what he has done, and serves most clearly to indicate 
its needfulness.” 

The chief points of interest in Mr, Bain’s philosophy may be briefly 
summarised. In the first place, we notice the same stress on the 
physiological antecedents of psychology, which is to be found in Mr. 
Spencer, In the first bf his two larger books, “ The Senses and the 
Intellect,” Mr. Bain begins with a description of the bram, the cerebral 
nerves, the cerebellum, and the spinal cord. The nervous system is 
lor him the ** fons et origo ” of psychological study, for the nervous 
system is the very condition of psycholo^’ical life. In a word, the 
life of the mind is but a special v^cty, a peculiar manifestation, of 
general physical hfo. In the second place, we have in thauSama 
work an elaborate study of the association of ideas, illustrated with 
that fulness of descriptive power which is the best and the chief cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Bain. Ijastly, in the companion work, entitled 
“ The Emotions and the Will,” \ve have an exhaustive enumeration 
(yet hardly a classification) of the feelings and emotions, studied in 
their double aspect, as parts at once of psychology and physiology. 
Somewhat cmiously, En‘;lish philosophers have, as a rule, been 
deficient in any study of the emotions. They have not in this respect 
assimilated one of, the truest elements of Comte’s programme (which 
distinctly included **the aflective phenomena”), and the result has 
been a certain unreality and lack of practical influence in their 
mental theories. Yet, though Mr. Bain does his best in this instance 
to fill the breach, his descriptive power too often runs away with 
him ; according to the judgment of Mr. Spence’’, in Mr. Bain’s work 
description fills too large a share, and analysisioo small a one. It is 
only a strict analysis which c?n precede a real classification. 

Very striking and suggoetu^e are the contributions made by Mr. 
Lewes to the history of modern thought. Metaphysics Mi, Lewes 
would have none of, and his attack on them in his later works was only 
an echo of the attack made in the Prolegomena to the earliest edition 
of his “ History of Philosophy.” It* we wish to see Mr. Lew^s at his 
best wd should peruse that ehnracYcriscic Introduction. There will be 
found the salient features of his style — ^its liveliness, its freedom from 
all pedantry, its critical acumen, its popular sallies, its excessive dog- 
matism. The metaphysician and the man of science are like two** 
travellers who como into a country where for the first time they see a 
clock. One finds in the new phenomenon an exhibition of a vit^ prin- 
ciple : ** the ticking resembles the regular sounds of breathing ; the 
lll>catiDg pf the pendulum is liko the beating of the heart ; the slow 
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movemeuts of the hands, are they not movements of feelers in search 
of food ? The striking of the hoars, are they not cries of pain or 
expressions of anger ? 'I The other traveller is aware of the necessity 
of verifying hypotheses, and proceeds according to a difierent method. 
‘^He takes away tho face of the clock, but finds nothing changed ; but 
no sooner has he stopped the pendulum than he finds that everything 
has stopped with it. From those and other experiments he discovers 
truly that the clock is a mechanism. Such, thinks Mr. Lbwes, is the 
difi'erence between the two classes of minds, one of w&ich is doomed 
to sterility, the other ordained to an evQr-imcreasing triumph. Or 
again, ** the metaphysician is a merchant, who speculates boldly, but 
without that convertible capital which can enable him to meet his 
engagements. Tho man of science is also a venturesome merchant, 
but one fully alive to the necessity of solid capital, which can, on 
emergency, boiproduced to meet bis bills ; be knows the risks he runs 
whenever that amount of capitalHs exceeded ; ho knows that bank* 
rupicy* awaits him if capital* be not forthcoming.** •A third illustration 
is drawn from the phenomena of spirit-rapping. With such variety of 
agreeable matter* does the brilliant historian of philosophy beguile the 
ennui of the student, and attempt to disguise the diificulties which 
surround that uni(][ue phenomenon, Consciousness.** 

There is, perhaps, only one thing which moves Mr. LoweB*s scorn 
as much as metaphysics, and that is dogmatic theology. ** The expan- 
sion of knowledge is loosening the very earth clutched by the roots of 
creeds and churches,’* he says with almost cruel energy. The history 
of philosophy is for him the narrative of the emancipation of philosophy 
from theology. In time, he hopes, we shall be in poss|wion of a 
method which will make religion also the expression oraxperience, 
and thus dissipate the clouds of mystery and incredibility which have 
so long concealed the clear heavens.’* Whether the Positivist ** Eeli- • 
gion of Humanity **.be ** the expression of experience *’ is best known to 
the hierophants initiated in its mystic rites ; but that this is not what 
religion means to tho ordin^ consciousness is obvious. Possibly, 
here we have one result of that definition of philosophy which makes 
it equivalent to analytic science. In his special lines, Mr. Lewca^ 
criticism is always pertinent, his judgment clear, and his coifclusion 
expressed with unmistakable emphasis. As an historian of philosophy 
he has his favourites, and he lets his readers know clearly who they 
are. Any genuine analytical power, however imperfect in exercise, 
he always admires ; which explains, perhaps, why he is so singularly 
indulgent to Bishop Berkeley, and why ho is fi]jed with such true 
respect for the critical work of Kant. But meaningless dialectic he 
abhors and despises : and next to his scathing criticism of the French 
eclectics, we may put his merciless and (if the truth may be said) 
somewhat ina&equate treatment of Hegel, As a psychologist, he has 
‘ ^ SS 
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developed, in independent lines, the system of Mr. Rpencer, and lias 
completely severed himself from all aihuity with the simple sensa- 
tionalism of Condillac. r 

In company with Mr. Lewes, but not, perhaps, equally deserving? of 
the name of philosophers, come a host of writers, mainly bcieiitific J'' 
among whom we may specify the names of Darwin, Carpenter, 
Maudsley, Morfll, Sully, Leslie Stephen, and as pure savants, Tyndall 
and Huxley. Of these, probably, Darwin has had most influence in 
fashioning, oif* at least instigating, popular modes of thought and 
expression. “ The Origin^of Species,’* “ The Descent of Man,” “ The 
Expression of the Emotions,” have probably been more widely rend 
than usually falls to the lot of scientific books. For so long as savants 
labour in the special departments science, public opinion is exces- 
sively tolerant, for the simple reason that its inenriousness is only 
equalled by its ignorance ; but as soon as the field of minute inquiry 
is left behind, and some wide generllisation is attempted, some startling 
law exhibited, whfeh touches the general thoughts and feelingtr^C?il'thb 
common mass, then at once public opinion gets aroused and angry, 
and ignorance degenerates into something very akin to blind bigotry. 
This is a mere matter of histo^, and does not aflect either way the 
truth or the untruth of the opinions that have aroused the storm. As 
long as Darwin studied the phenomena of the world of pigeons, or 
threw new light on the question of instinct, ho was left alone in his 
study to pursue his scientific experiments ; but when, as the result of 
these experiments, there came forth the great law of tbe evolution oi 
%the human race ffom inferior organisatioiib by means of the “ Struggle 
for Existenae ” and the “ Survival of tbe Fittest,” mankind, peihaps 
naturally, ffisented a theory which established their kinship with a 
lower creation. The same was the case in a less degree with Pro- 
V fessor Tyndall. He might pursue his science and bis pleasuroNin the 
Alps as long as he liked, but when he nropounded a theory about the 
. origin of things in a Belfast address, the pttpulnx consciousness felt 
itself injured in its belief inlbo Book of Genesis. For there are iwo 
subjects with which ordinary human nature will not permit anv liberties 
to be taken — ^its origin and its decease ; it pursues with relentless 
hatred *hiaterialists and Positivists, profcssois of evolution, and deniers 
of the soul’s immortality; and in recent days Professor Hackol, of 
Jena, .has stirred up this opposition anew. In the wild but virtuous 
indignation of ** the organs of public opinion,” some ignorance may 
possibly bo detected of what a scientific hypothesis ” really means; 
some convenient forgetfulness that the methods of inquiry which make 
them so angry oi'e precisely those which have taught us the facts of 
astronomy, and won for us the material comforts of our civilisation. | 
But the historian cannot overlook the fact that these struggles to and \ 
bOf these heori^buruings, these contentions between the Ohurch and / 
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the laboratory, religion and science, are but so many indications of 
the profound unrest ff modern thought, varying and antagonistic 
elements, which prove, as clearly as they can, the transitional character 
our age. The lines of the reconstruction can hardly yet be guessed 
— whether the issue is to be an armed neutrality between religion and 
science, and a clear division of territory between them, or the triumph 
of science and experience, or, as some think not imprdbahle, the rena- 
scence of religion in the form of a philosophy. Whidtever it be, one 
thing is clear, that these scientihc conceptions of evolution, of develop- 
ment, of analysis, of biology, have gained aifd are gaining an increasing 
hold on the modern world. We find them in our newspapers, in our 
magazines, in our poetry, in our novels ; analysis, triumphant and 
victorious, is seen on every page^of Browning’s verse, in every parar 
graph of Geo]^6 Eliot’s novels. A hero is not drawn in some flash of 
constructive genius, as he would j[>6 in a great creative ago, like that^ 
•of f^Imkespeare, but built, up, piece by piece, by single traits and 
characteristics, amid a mas3 of reflections, after the manner of a criti- 
cal, analytic, transitional age like that which is the parent of Daniel 
Derondas. The very word “ evolution ” has lost its scientific meaning, 
and wo now talk of the evolution of a plot in a three-volume novel. 
Whether the future bo with the Darwins or Huxleys we know not, but 
it is abundantly clear that the present is on their side. To deplore 
the fact is as useless as to ignore it ; it is to condemn ourselves to 
hopeless sterility. ** Toute cause qui hait son temps se suicide.” It 
is more interesting and more profitable to attempt to see how the 
future, with its wondrous power of reconciling contraries, will assimi- 
late scientific conclusions with that vast body of pre-cxistent popular 
thought, which science may be said as yet to have scarcely leavened. 

One element in such a reconciliation must undoubtedly be furnished 
by the inj|uence on England of German thought. This influence wd 
have reserved to the * last, because its reality and permanence have 
often been unjustly questioned, and betause no candid historian can 
help allowing the fact that it is in itself alien to the English temper 
and English modes of speculation. Somewhat fitful, in fact, and 
spasmodic has been the German invasion of ideas with us. •English 
reliance on science and experience has, of course, continuously allied 
itself with the empirical philosophers of Germany. But the deeper 
thoughts and the metaphysical* systems (Tf the one country have had 
to wait upon the appearances of somewhat rare spirits in the other, 
before they could become known and, for the time at least, naturalised. 
One such rare spirit was found in Samuel Taylor floleridge, born in 
1772. In 1798 he went for some time to Germany to study fha ^ 
philosophy of Kant. In 1817 and 1825 he poured forth upon tho i 
English public his earnest protests against the philosophy which Was ' 
popular among them, in Ins ** Biographia Literaria ” and hia 
■ - HR 2 
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to Beflection.** In one aspect, possibly, he might be called reac- 
tionary, for he was fall of the times of Elizabeth and James, and the 
greatest period of English literature. But in another aspect he was 
the prophet, seeing from a mountain the land which the common herd 
had not the wit to see, ever warning men against the philosophicar 
writers of his time, ever striving to awaken some feeling for/ and 
belief in, the systems of Jacobi, and Schelling, and Fichte, always 
insisting on a^stinction which was strange to the English intelligence 
— ^that between reason and understanding — for reason to Coleridge 
was the organ of the higher truths, understanding a faculty on a lower 
scale, a faculty of comprehension, but not, like the other, a faculty of 
creative thought. The impulse was widely extended by a liteiary 
feeling. The literature of Germany-^Goethe, and Lessing, and Schiller 
— was popularised for the first time in England by the labours of 
* Edward Bulwer Lytton, Thomas de Quincey, and, abov^e all, Thomas 
Carlyle. The last is a unique figure in the^ literary world, pasp^'^pate, 
masterful, bizarre, penetrated through and through with German 
thought, an idealist, a poet of the highest t}pe,a great creative genius, 
a ** laudator temporis acti,*’ a modern Heracleitus, okotcipo?, aiviKrtj^, 
dxA.oXdi8opo9. To him and to Coleridge more than to any other writers, 
we owe whatever Geiman elements are to be found in our ordinary 
thoughts. But already his influence is waning, and he is no longei to 
the younger generation of the piesent day what he was to the con- 
temporaries of Do Quincey. 

In later times, *^s literature has become more cosmopolitan, the phi- 
losophic influence of Germany has been communicated through more 
numerous channels. Nothing has besn more remarkable in Germany 
itself than tho resurrection of Kant. There is now a so-called neo- 
Eantian school, with the motto of Otto Liebmann, Es muss auf Eant 
‘zuruckgegangen werden,” and with the avowed object of making head 
against contemporary materialism. Aithougl il has no aAual repre- 
sentatives in England, there has been much intellectual activity exer- 
cised on the Kantian Critiques ” by Englishmen who have either 
viewed Eant through Hegelian spectacles, or found that they must 
reckon with Kant in the formation of their own systems. The Kantian 
literature in English is becoming very large ; it is only necessary to 
instance Dr. T. Hutchinson Stirling's Treatise on Kant," Professor 
Caird's Philosophy of Kant," Professor Max Muller’s English trans- 
lation of Kant’s ** Critique of Pure Eeason," Professor Watson’s 

Eant and his English Cntics," and the works of Professor Mahafiy 
and Professor Adsmkon on the philosopher of Eonigsberg. In Oxford, 
which has never been quite weaned from its metaphysical tendencies, 
several philosophical works have been composed bearing more or less 
the Teutonic stamp. Chief among these may be noticed the late Pro- 
fessor Green’s Introduction to the Works of Hume," and his ^*Pro- 
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legomena to Ethics/’ Professor Wallace’s Logic of Hegel,” and Mr. 
Bradley’s ** Ethical Studies ’ and Principles of Logic.” Translators 
also have -been busy. ^ One of the most recent publications of the 
Clarendon Press is a translation of Lotze’s ** Metaphysie ” and 

Logic/’ executed by various hands. The German pessimists have 
not been forgotten, Messrs. Haldane and Kemp having produced a 
most serviceable edition of Schopenhauer’s Welt als Wil]^ und Yors- 
tellung,” and Mr. Conpland having done his best to introduce Yon 
Hartmann’s ** Philosophy of the Unconscious ” to the*English public. 
The influence of pessimism in England <s ^curious, but probably 
evanescent; for pessimism, though the privilege of youth in most 
countries, and though rampant enough in Byron and Byronic young 
men, appears in reality to be utteAy alien to the strenuous and happy 
activity of the English spirit. 

What the e:Aact importance may be of the German methods of phi« * 
Josoph^ in our insular thought, it is as yet probably too soon to 
estimate. The pima jac\0 objection that it is distasteful to our 
national instincts may be held to be of some weight ; but it must be 
remembered thaf the highest English thought Las often been touched 
by foreign influences, whether it bo the Hebraic ‘^passion for righteous- 
ness ” which animates English religion, or the keen air of foreign travel 
which blows through every page of Elizabethan literature. The chief 
interest, however, to any dispassionate observer of English contempo- 
I rary thought, who is wearied with the struggle of piiost and savant, is 
> to gauge the value of a new intellectual departure/' in its bearings 
Ion the debatable country between Faith and lleason. By some men 
^the German metapLysic, in its apotheosis of Beasoii, may be hailed as 
providing the only substituto which a cultured and enlightened age 
can accept for the superannuated phases of ** Faith ; ” while others, 
who refuse to recognise in such new garb the long-loved features of* 
the religioii which has \|oon consecrated to them in lisping utterances 
learnt kt a mother’s knee, may hold at asms’ length the doubtful ad- 
vantages of novel, though generous allies. But doubt of this kind as 
to the exact value of a new form of philosophy can only be solved by 
time ; and to time we must look to decide whether the leavoi^ of the 
tree which are for the healing of the nations, and which have been 
gatheired in the garden of Gethsemauo, can be over found in the gcirdcn 
of the Academe. • * • ^ 



CHAPTER XXVTH. 

MODERN Culture and literature. 

General Definition and View of Modern Culture — Aacendancy of the Romantic 
Spirit — Pint KIcment in Culture: the Artistic — Art an Equalising as well as 
Humanising Ageiicj — Advance of Domestic Decorative Art since l''c51 — Influence 
of Mr. Ruskin • ol Ait Exhibitions — ^Improved Taste visible in Furniture and Em- 
broidery — In Feminine Dress— In Home Decorations— General Characteristics of 
Modern FiOglish rainling — How tar does Moilern Art reflect the Spirit of the Age? 
— Explanation of rtfie 1‘opulaiity of Pre-Raphael i-e Pictures, and Specimen these 
— ^Whistler, Moore, Bnrne Jones — ^I'he Giorgionesque — Influence of Turner- 
Stimulus given to Artistic Impulse by other Art Critics than Ruskin: Hammerton, 
Colvin, Can, Wedmore, Augustus Hare— Development of Ar‘ in Great Towns— 
Music an Element in Modern Culture — Ar^ we a Musical Nation ? — Music as reflect- 
ing the Spirit of tho Age — Second Element in Modern Culture : the Scientifle— 
Progress and Organisation ot Science m England — Popular and Famous Teachers 
of Science — lluxlcj, Tyndall, Lister, Sir W>ville Thompson —Charm of Science to 
Imagination— Influence of Science (1) upon Literature, ( 2 ) upon Religion— Relation 
of Science and Religion— Pessimism- Tho Pope of the Future — Other Elements in 
Modern Culture: Religion, Travel, laterature -General 'Jendcncies of the Litera- 
ture of the Time — Reaction against purely Litei ary Spirit — Mr. Matthew Arnold 
Mr. Pater, Mr. J. 3\. Sjmonds, Prof. Shairp, Mr. Leslie Stephen — Poetry— Modem 
Poetical Schools — Lord 1 ennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Alfred Austin — Novels— Novel-reading Classes — Novelists: Mr. A. Trollope, Mr. 
Charles Reado, Mr E Yates, Mr. Wilkie C dims, Mrs Oliphant, Mrs. Linton, &c., 
^c. — Influence of George Eliot — Miss Bioughton, Miss Rraddon, Mr. L. Oliphant, 
drc. — Other Departnienth of I’rose Literature — 1 he New School of Historians — Mr. 
Freeman, Mi. Green, Mr. Fronde— French Influences in C'ontemporaiy Literature 
— Mr. Frederic Hariisou and Mr. John Morley — Serial Litei atuie. 

* I. 

We have in this chapter to consider one of the most representative 
and cqpiplex products of nineteonth-ceiitury England. When we 
epeak of culture, we mean tho fusion of the higher influences of the 
age — artistic, scientific, religious, and literary. Glimpses of eome 
aspects of this many-sided development may be caught in the streets 
of London and in other of our great cities, in drawing-rooms, in 
picture galleries, in the periodicals of the day, wherever men and 
women meet togethe.* for the purpose of social conversation and plea- 
*fiure. We recognise the indication of its presence in many ways and 
by many outward notes. Sometimes these are to be discovered in old 
^ china, in quaint furniture, in antique velvet hangings, in curiously- 
sbuped cabinets ; sometimes in a rather mystical, and, to uninstructed 
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bearers, nnintelligible dialect; sometimes in a literary style remark- 
able for softness rather than vigour. 

As it has been saifl that everyone is a born follower either of 
Aristotle or Plato, so every age may be described as being mainly 
Classical or romantic in its tendencies. Bomanticism is certainly in 
the ascendant during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, both 
in poetry and in household paraphernalia. It is the ege^of mansions 
built, as to their exterior, in the style of Queen Anne, although nothing 
more alien to the spirit of the literature of that ag^J^an their interior 
could well be found. The genius of the Eonfantic eminently suits a 
time when the beauty of colour is worshipped as superior to the 
beauty of form. It is this preference which is the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the romantic schoolf whether in art or literature. What 
the particular poets of the period — Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, Mr, 
Bossetti — ard^in literature, Mr. Bume Jones, Mr. Whistler, and Mr. 
. Albert Moore are in art. Theirs are the poems, and theirs the pictures, 
ill whi^ it is natural that*« modern cultured pu*blic should delight. 
There is a sex in taste even as there is In flowers ; and the sex 'which 
for the most pifrt prevails just now, not more in art than in litera- 
ture and religion, is feminine. As are the rooms we live in, so are the 
libraries which they contain. What Mr. Swinburne is among poets, 
3Ir. Black, Mr. Blackmore, Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Bitchie) are among 
novelists — skilled, each of them, in the grouping of rich and varied 
tints, sometimes dazzling, often lulling the senses and causing them 
to sink into a slumber exquisitely sweet, but troubling themselves 
comparatively little, if at all, to attain to severity of outline or classical 
symmetry of proportions. 

Art in t^ present decade is not only a great humanising, but a 
gieat equali%ng, power. The interchange of esthetic sympathies, the 
cmnpelllng power of the brush and the studio — wore we speaking now 
of matters theatrical, ^t might be added, of the stage — have become 
the instruments of a new kind of clasb fusion. The professional house- 
decorator is no longer a mere tradesman or tradesman’s employe. 
He is ai^ artist, and he is entitled to receive the treatment of a genUe- 
man. But on a larger scale than this, and in matters more in^ortant, 
art is a great leveller. It has done much, is doing much now, to give 
to the daily life of middle-class England a grace and finish, the absence 
of which was long and bitterly deplbred by msthetic reformers! It is 
unlocking the door to a multitude of educating perceptions which had 
been systematically closed. It is imbuing with a sense of refinement 
— ^aristocratic in the best meaning of the ward — the middle-class 
households of the land. Contrast the domeEtic fnteriors drawn in 
Pmwh by John Leech, about and before the time of the Hyde Park 
Exhibition o{1851, with those sketched by Mr Du Mauricr. and then 
judge of the interval which has been traversed* Fireplaces orna* 
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mented with Dntoh tiles, eirved oak , chimneypieces, costly wall- 
papers, dadoes, aod all the other most perfect appliances and apparatus 
ip. which the artistic soul delights may not Be within the reach of 
Everyone. But little objects conceived in the true artistic spirit, and , 
eloquent of the distinguishing tone of modem culture, which give a/ 
pretty air of finish of the right kind even to an apartment crowded 
by sins sgaipst the true SBsthetic canons, may be bought wonderfully 
cheap. It is something, surely, that the Philistine British public, 
against which ]E«;^Matthew Arnold has inveighed so often and so 
bitterly, has learned tBe fise of the tints of pale olive, faint blue, 
dull yellow in its wall-papers, and sees, in the rich effect when a 
glass with scarlet chrysanthemums is placed against that background, 
what its true meaning is. How fulkof rest those dreamy curves and 
subdued tints are is best known to invalids, condemned formerly to 
gaze on a bed of sickness on brilliant green wreaths o/combinations 
of roses tied in imjjpssible knots, and depicted in impossible h^gg, . 

The names of two persons and of two £istitutions are prominently 
connected with this awakening on the part of the English public at 
large to the new artistic life — the late Prince Consort lEind Mr. Buskin 
on the one hand ; the Exhibition* of 1851 and South Kensington on 
* the other. Few men in the histoiy of a nation have ever lent so 
powerful an influence to its scientific, artistic — some will add political 
~developmont as the husband of Queen Victoria. His taste and 
example gave an immense stimulus to the popularity of music. His 
encouragement was a signal advantage to British paintmg and 
^ eculpture and science. The world’s fair in Hyde Park, when the 
present century had arrived at middle age, was not only the first of a 
p series of international exhibitions, but did for art with the English 
public what Socrates did for philosophy when he brought it down from 
f the gods to men— it taught the English people that the goddess 
^ he domiciled in a middle class English home a% well as in a Yenetmu 
palace. Had it not been for Brinc*e Albert, this event, which marks an 
era in the history of the humanities in this country, might never have 
occurred. The work which the Exhibition began, South Kciierngton 
has continued. To say that South Kensington might have held up a 
higher standard and a better model of artistic imitation to the English 
» public than it has, is not to destroy its claim to grateful recognition. 

Its infldence has been in the direclSon of sweetness and light. It has 
^inqiired the mothers and daughters of England with ideas which, if 
they have about them nothing that is heroic, have about them also 
nothing that is noji refining. It is the School of Art Needlework at 
Bmfth Kensington which, aided by that loving study of nature for 
which the present generation is indebted to Mr, Buskin, has given 
I * us, mstead of the tasteless antimacassars of old, chsircovers em- 
j^broidered with such wreaths of jessammsi honeysuo]^)^ ciS yirf^nia 
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creeper as we may see trailed along a garden wall or bower. Screens 
and chairs embroidered with delicate white acacia or labnrnnm, with 
pink and ^ite hawthbm and myrtle ; or else tapestried with larger 
designs or^^i and even with effects of trees and water ; cnrtaing 
Covered witlr pomegranate or orange, fruits and flowers ; doyleys 
worked with field-flowers: all these unquestionably indicate a great 
advance on the style in which our drawing-rooms were oi^iamented at 
the time of the Exhibition of 1851. In other wprds, we have« 
thanks to Mr. Buskin, learned to replace the cj^entional by the 
results of that reverent study of nature whfch*the author of Modem 
Pamters ” has done more than any man living to promote. * Hq it is 
who has taught thobo whose lot is cast in these latter days, not only 
to love nature, but to discover a^World of subtle and infinite beauty 
in her simplest, lowliest aspects : in the very mosses which grow at 
our feet, and> which, as he exquisitely reminds us, cover wi& their 
. soft ^^estry the last co^uch of earthly rest. . When all other 
service, he writes in ** Motiesn Painters,’* is vam from plant and 
tree, the soft mosses and gi*ey lichens take up their watch by the head- 
stone* The woods, the blossoms, the gift-bearmg grasses, have done 
their part for a time, but these do* service for ever. Trees for the 
builder’s yard, flowers for the bride’s chamber, com for the granary, 
moss for the grave.” 

Those who have heard Mr. Buskin in his Oxford lectures dwell with 
delight on the exquisite beauty of the stiawberry plant, leaf, flower, 
fruit, and stem, can never see it without remembenng the glowing 
words that taught them how much perfection of outime and colouring 
they had so often suflored to pass under their eyes unheeded. So, 
too, has he pointed out to us the mystic beauty of the olive-tree, 
with its dfti foliage, delicate blossoms, and dark fruits — which even 
the great southern masters of painting overlooked, possibly becausd 
it was so near them — and of countless other things in earth and air 
an4 water. • 

The faculty of seeing i^re than meets the careless eye, and the 
cultivatidh of the faculty, Kve had other valuable effects than those 
which are purely artistic. By degrees our middle class is becoming 
gradually disabused of the vulgar notion that a large outlay is required 
for the tasteiul arrangement of our rooms. The fact is 'recognised^ 
that the true artist can work, find work well, with the ve^ simplest 
materials. And these influences are already becoming visible in the 
dress of women. What is chiefly conspicuous in modem feminize 
fashions is the latitude of personal choice, the^o]]portunity of indi* ^ 
vidnalism in costume which they allow, and above all things, the. 
revolt against the Parisian dressmaker. There is certainly much lest * 
of rigid conformity to a single type than during the reign of crmolini^,»i 
or durinig immediately followed, when ladies emula|||id 
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in tlie limpness of tlieir robes the appearance of one who might have 
just been immersed in a duck>pond. Nor does this hold true of dress 
only. Half a decade or a decade ago the fenfinine hair was dressed 
after one uniform pattern, quite irrespective of the contour and require- 
ments of head and face. Of course a prevailing mode there still is 
or, more correctly, there are two or three prevailing modes. But 
within certain {Aid tolerably elastic limits a very considerable latitude 
of choice is allowed. In other words, ladies are rightly claiming and 
di^creotly exerciStng more of an intelligent and personal initiative than 
lh(y have ever before dbn^. The fact is gradually being recognised 
that drcsd really stands in the same relation to the physical form that 
language does to thought, and that as for each variety of the latter 
there is the expression which is m%st appropriate, so in the case of 
the former there must be a reasonable artistic relation between the 
garment worn and the person wearing it. Thus it i^ that art has 
descended fiom tl^ cold heights on which she once dwelt apyt. and^ 
has thrown the grace of her presence* o^er the familiar objects of 
everyday life. It is a further eminently satisfactory quality in the 
feminine costume of to-day that improvements in taste and economy 
in a great measure go together. •Comparatively few ladies can afford 
such a dress as was exhibited at the School of Art in 1876, and after- 
wards seat to the Philadelphia Exhibition. But many, happily, can 
now woik, and even design, borders of fruit and flowers, which give 
grace and character to the simplest costume, or paint sprigs of blossoms 
or clusters of flowers on the surface of silk and muslin skirts. 

Even the domestic recieations of English homes in the present day 
illustrate the bonefleent and humanising power of the artistic spirit. 
Painting on china is a graceful art, which is now not a little practised, 
and has received special encouragement from the Imperial Frincess of 
trermany. Blue and white chimney-tiles, dainty Watteau groups on 
china plates or terra-cotta, may be exeentod^ by •everyone who has 
artistic taste and leisure to cujtivate it. It is a common and a welcoQie 
sight to see the young ladies of an English family employed in deco- 
rating the earthenware cups and j'ligs matfufactured and used by the 
peasants at Dinan — which may be bought for a few sous, and take oil 
paint perfectly — with a little design of poppies or daisies that converts 
the jar or cup at once into a work of art. Here one may surely trace, 
in a manner however imperfeetr bumble realisation of the fancy 
illustrated by Mr. Longfellow in Eeramos ” — ^the graceful volume ot 
verso in which be sings so well the art that was a passion with Bernard 
Palissy, the Hwgrjpnrt potter. 

When we approach modern English art, as embodied in the creations 
of the contemporary painter, we are in the presence of a difBcult and 
delicate subject, which cannot here be dwelt upon witl^any pretefleo 
to completeness. It is charged against the latter-day school of English 
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painters tliat their skill and imagination are divorced from the stirring 
events of the time; that the atmosphere, social, political,* scientific, 
abounds in ideas whicLmight well stimulate them to heroic efforts ; 
that they lack the courage to grasp or the fancy to illustrate these ; 
^at if they exorcise their fancy upon circumstances of English life, 
they portray nothing nobler than a scene in a parlour or on a lawn, 
on the downs at Ejpsom, or at the railway station of Charing Gross ; 
that the only type of the knight of chivalry which thjy*can see in 
contemporary society is the wcU-dreseed young gaar^;pinan ; and that 
their loftiest visions of womanly nobility a^d Jbeatfey are to be dis- 
covered in the persons of a bevy of pretty young ladies standing 
before a picture or engaged in a game of lawn tennis. In a word, our 
painters, when they do not devote /hemselvcs to the region of history, 
allegory, and legend, have, according to this view, lost the secret of the 
grand style.’!^ Qenee, it is alleged, the real traditions and the true 
and best idiosyncrasies of English art are not to be found in the 
t)ainteri^f the p^iriod. They do not reflect English character as 
Hogarth, Wilkie, Turner, and Gainsborough did. English character 
is full of enterpwse and during, is consumed by a restless thirst for 
action, is always eager for veritably imperial undertakings. Where, it 
is asked despairingly, can we look for any evidence of this in con- 
temporary English art ? And yet we are reminded, in the words of 
8ir Joshua Beynolds, ‘Uhe ideal perfection and beauty are not to be 
sought in the heavens, but upon tlie earth. They are about us and 
upon every side of us.” The whole of this question was ably dis- 
cussed, though exclusively from one standpoint, by* a writer in the 
Quarterly liermv for February, 1879. “ To represent action,” says 
the writer, ** in some form or another, is the aim of every great painter. 
In landscape, for example : bow full of action is the painting of Turner, 
who may be truly suid to have invented the great style in this branch « 
of the art. The dilferent lights and the far distances of his pictures 
blend in extraoii'diiiary lympathy with the human associations of the 
sce^. His ^Bise’ and *I)ettne of Carthago,’ and his * Fighting 
T(*merair^’ though the representation of human life in these is entirely 
subordinate, have all the fooling of a great tragic poet. Tho^ seize 
the unseen worth or character of the subject.” Now it is just this 
“action” which, the complaint runs, is conspicuously absent from 
the most noticeable of modern pictuFes. Xhus Mr. Brett’s “ Cemish 
Lions ” is a beautiful presentation of a dazzling blue sea, illuminated 
by a sunshine so brilliant as to make each cranny and indentation 
in the cliff visible. But the general effect of |Jie picture appears 
to this critic “to be that of suspended life.” The same test is 
applied to Mr. Herkomer, whose picture of the “Evening in the 
Workhouse,” with its predominant tone of sombre, hopeless peace, 
is contrasted Vith Wilkie’s “Blind FidtUer” and “Blind Man’e 
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Buff;** to Mr. Loug, wbo, it ia admitted, lias a Iceen dramatic 
sense, but who, in his Egyptian picture, ^*The Making of the Gods,*’ 
persists in employing it in realising the idea of an obsolete super- 
stition ; to Mr. Marks, who, it is deplored, gives up to dumb 
animals that faculty of active and energising creation which wa^ 
surely ** meant for mankind.*’* To sum up: the three chief faults 
of our mod^eruc pictorial art, in the opinion of a writer whose compe- 
tence and reijresentativo position entitle his views to consideration, 
are these — ^firsl^ the want of life-like vigour and action ; secondly, the 
alienation of artistic fancy from the stirring events of the time; and 
thirdly, if contemporary history is resorted to, the selection of un- 
worthy and commonplace scenes and incidents. There is, of course, 
a protest against the feeble realism^n the modes of thought prevalent 
among a certain section of society, and these modes of thought are bodied 
forth on some of the canvases of the period. Thus, ^e critic writes : — 

** Those who last suAimer visited the Grosvenor Gallery found themselvee^ a region 
from which the vulgar and the iamilur were lastifiiously banitftied. It th^ had b^een 
offended in the Academy with the somewhat lavish imitation of particulars, they might 
here solace themselves with pure abstraction; if, in Burlington House, they had breathed 
with some difficulty the conventional atmosphere oi modem society, here at least they 
might retire into the middle ages; they might listen to the pastorm pipe of the Uenais- 
sance, roam among rocks and mountains that appeared to have strayed out of the 
pictures of Benor^o Gozzoli, or ransack their memories before the faces of knights and 
angels whose acquaintance they fancied they had made long ago on some canvas of 
Giorgione or Sandro Botticelli. Surely here, if anywhere, was to be found that artistic 
generalisation, that imaginative energy, which Sir Joshua Reynolds declared to be the 
characteristic of the * great style’ Alas, no! The representative painters of the 
Grosvenor Gallery hafl even less conception of action than the painters of the Academy ; 
for if the latter restneted themselves to imitation, at lea^t they imitated actual lif^ hut 
the former merely imitated certain peculiarities in the style of the old masters. Mr. 
Burne Jones is the chief master of this school. His picture, entitled ' Laus Veneris,’ 
represented a number of ladies sitting in the foreground, gorf^ously attired, and in the 
baclqground some knights in \\hite armour looking m at a window as they rode by. The 
*women in the chief ^oup weie doing nothing. They had even stopped singing the 
praises of Venus, which, it appears, was their sole rescan ce for passing the time. They 
had all one t^pe of face, one morbid kind of complexiof., one monotonous expression, 
which culminated in the figure of Ahe Queen, with her seat ttumst back froniithe 
rest, her crown on her knees, and her feet far dnended in front of her, seemed to 'have 
resigned her&elf to the dominion of ennui, A bimilar somnolent languor pervaded Mr. 
Jones’s ^ Chant d’Amour;’ indeed, so potent was its influence, that a Onpid, whohad 
been apparently borrowed from Botticelli for the purpose of blowing the bellowB of an 
organ— which for some reason the female musician has chosen to play on the top of a 
I w^— had actually fallen asleep at his work. In like manner the abstractions of * Day 
and Night’ and the * Four Seasons’ indi<^ated not the action of light and flarkness, nor 

f e variety of generation and pioduction, bift the perpetual presence in the painter's 
ind thoughts on revolution and decay.” 

What is there tc^be said on the other side of the question, not 
so much as regafds the technical merit of modern paintings^ which *> 
48 not now the quality in dispute — as on the subject of the relation 
existing between the time and the works of pictorial art which it pro- 
duces ? Before we pass to this questioui we may notioe timt isiiile there 
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is mnch that may yearly disappoint and anger the lover of art on the 
walls of Burlington House — much which, when one compares the 
crudity of colouring and the hastiness of outline with the mellow 
glow on the canvas of French or Belgian artists, might teinpt Con- 
iwiental masters to reverse the saying of Correggio when he saw 
Baphttel’s masterpiece : And I too ahx a painter I " — there is still 
one charming branch of art in which the supremacy rcmajns to Eng- 
land. English water-colours are, and are likely to l:|p, unrivalled, 
David Cox’s Hayfields ; ” Muller’s Eastern or ^2;s(glish Scenes ; ” 
De Wint’s “ Church by the Banks of a Winding Ri^er,” at South Ken- 
sington ; George Mason’s pictures of Girls dancing by the Sea," 
“ The Harvest Moon,” ‘‘ The Evening Hymn," exhibited a few years 
ago at the Burlington Fine Arts Club ; Pm well’s Mother of Thomas 
^ Becket reaching London,’’ a work of dream-like beauty ; Frederick 
Walker’s exquisite collection of drawings and sketches — the memorial 
of genius too early lost to us — among which “ The Right of Way ** 
and ‘‘ Tfifr Fisher Boy,” are p'erhfips the most perfecf : these constitute 
sufficiently conclusive proofs of the superiority of English painters in 
water-colours. • 

Nor is it fair, or even intelligent, to speak in the language of 
unqualified depreciation of the Grosvenor Gallery and the school of 
art which it represents. The extravagances of that school may seem 
sufficiently glaring. Yet if there is much in it which is crude and 
fantastic, there is much, too, which is fruitful in promise and rich in 
ideas. And many of these ideas are an integral portion of the true 
inspiration of the time in, and the scenes amid, whicL we live. Take 
the case of the wan figure of Autumn in the tableaux of the seasons, 
each of them entirely difierent from the received types, with the 
legend written below : — 

^ Laden Autumn, here I stand, 

• Worn of heart ind weak of hand . 

J^ost alone seems good to me— 

Speak the word and set nth free” * 

It was » sad, perhaps a morbid, view of Autumn this, but it was 
one not easily forgotten. Another representative specimen gf this 
school of art may be witnessed in the ** Capture of Proserpine," where 
the coal-black steeds " bear the chariot upwards into thb flowery 
meadow thick with narcissus, whild across the pitch-black cVem 
whence they issue is trailed a flower of deep orange or flame colour* 
This contrast, the efiert of which is in itself highly remarkable, is 
eminently characteristio of the school, and may^e seen also in the 
memorial window erected to Frederick Vyner at Oxford. The designers 
of this are Mr. Morris and Mr. Burne Jones, and almost all the colour 
is concentrate^ in the aureole of flame about the white-robed figure. 
Agajp, whatever iffoctation there may be in the phraseology applied 
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by Mr. Whistler to his pictures — “Nocturnes,” ‘‘Symphonies,” 
“ Oaprices ” — it cannot be denied that they have a copious measure of 
BUggestive poetry. The shower of sparks 'from a burning house 
thrown on &e dark sky of night, the dim gleam of lamps, like gold 
and red stars through mist, idealising the effect of a London riv^ 
fog — surely this is poetry, such poetry as any of us can see an^ day, 
if we look for it. 

While it iS' his obscurer effects which make Turner, who is too great 
to be the excltir've possession of any school, a special favourite with 
that of high art, ISandlro <Botticelli among mediieval painters, with his 
quaint serious ai^gels and Madonnas, his filmy draperies and flowery 
backgrounds, is one of those who find most favour with the artists in 
colours whose corresponding artis's in words are William Morris and 
Philip Bourke Marston. Nor is it only to Sandro Botticelli that wo 
must go if we would find the original sources of th^se inspirations. 
Andrea Mantegna, more grand and processional in his outlines and 
groupings, is yet sufiiciontly pre-Baphdelite to please th^^^schooH 
Giorgione, also, in spite of his later birth — the young Venetian whose 
pictures are lighted from within, as it were, by a golden glow — ^has fed 
the fancy of the neo-msihetic sect. The influence of the “ Giorgion- 
esque ” may be traced, to give an illustration, in Mr. Albert Moore’s 
“ Sapphires ” — a woman’s figure robed in loose draperies, her head 
crowned with a luminous turban. The splendid glow of blue and 
orange in her robes and jewels is gem-liko, transparent, and radiant 
with splendour. , It is easier for the uninitiated spectator to appreciate 
the beauty of pictures such as these than that of the presentations of 
the pallid red-haired figures, worn and wasted, the lank forms and 
clinging draperies, which are much afiected by this school. Perhaps 
a picture of Tissot — “ Autumn ” — exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery 
in 1878, may help the critic in some degree towards an understanding 
of the charm which may be found in these unlovely forms and ghastly 
visages. The charm of this work docs not lie entirely in Tissot’s 
masterly foreshortenings and perspectives. There is something more 
that appeals especially to the present generation. The pale, wistful 
' young face, turned sadly back to us for a moment, while the figure, in 
heavy mourning robes, retreats swiftly along under the chestnut-tree, 
and the a.utumn wind sweeps down its large, yellow, fan-like leaves 
and ^scatters them thickly aloiig her path, brings a message full of 
meaning to the heart of many a spectator in these 4^78 of sadness, 
weariness, unsatisfied yearning — ^a spirit which is expressed in that 
eager outlook ^intc futurity called by the Germans “ Sehnsucht.” 
Again, while thm kind of art, though certainly not representing Eng- 
lish character, may be said to reflect a certain morbid and evanescent 
phase of English thought, it may also be regarded in another light — 
as a reaction from the realism which pervades so mucdi of the art that 
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is purely popular. From these pictures, which merely give us the 
outeide aspect of things, it may conceivably be a relief to some persons 
to turn to those in whkh the curious imagination may read any mean- 
ing that it chooses. To Turner, it has been said, nothing was common 
unclean ; and a Mason can invest with grace and beauty such a 
subject as The Clothes Line.” These are cases of an exceptional 
power ; and it is perhaps because so many of our clevofest painters 
fail to develop the landscape and the objects which tl^ey depict with 
the hues of tiieir imagination, that there is a certain «^blic which can 
enjoy the fantasies of pre-Hapliaelitism. * • ^ 

There are other features yet to be noticed in t^ artistic aspect of 
modern popular culture. Mr. Buskin has been the leader of the school 
of aesthetic prophets ; his influenao has germinated to such an extent 
that a considerable piopoition of the literature of the day is purely 
artistic. Firs^ there arc the many periodicals devoted to art — such as 
“ L*Art,” “ The Portfolio,” “ The Art Journ il,” and “ The Maga- 
• zine oribrt ” — with their careful and conscientious* if somewhat artifi- 
cially subtle, criticisms, and their beautifully executed engravings ; 
then there are the various periodjc«iIs which aim at bringing home the 
rudiments of true art to English middle-class households, chief 
among which — if we except ‘‘ The Century ” and “ Harper’s Monthly,” 
both of which are American — is “ The Illustrated English Maga- 
zme lastly, there is the crowd of writers upon art subjects who 
have efficiently continued the work which Mr. Buskin began. Mr. 
P. G. Hamerton is at once an accomplished man ,ol letters and an 
authority upon all subjects connected with the studio. The beauty oi 
biB style causes his works to be eminently pleasant and popular read- 
ing ; while the thorough knowledge of his subject with which he writes, 
insensibly develops in the reader an artistic fueling and insight. Dis- 
tinguished in this school of etching, of which Mr. Hamerton must b^ 
regarded as the chipf, are Mr. Pater, who may almost claim to be the 
parent of the idea of tlie ** Giorgionesqijp ” in modem literature and 
art/ Mr. Symonds, Professor Colvin, Mr. Comyns Carr, and Mr. Wed- 
more. Tlifeir books would be in demand independently of their subject, 
and they play the part of genuine teachers to the ordinal y c;^rculat- 
ing library public, because there is nothing pedagogic, and much ot 
natural and poetic beauty, in their manner. Tt is also to be noticed 
that the most popular hteratuxe of* travel is that which is s^fbcially 
adapted to the taste of the artistic traveller. Such manuals as those s 
written by Mr. Augustus Hare not only contain a great deal of well- 
digested miscellaneous information, and aboui^ in extracts from 
volumes like Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ** Tran8form%.tion ” and Mr, 
Btoiy's**' Boba di Boma,” but display consummate insight into the 
foibles, vanities, and humours of the age ibr which they are written. 
They ore preolMy level with the standard of modern popular culture* 
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are ^tten mainly from the art point of view, and are really guide* 
books to artistic culture* 

While a taste for and sympathy with art, which, if it sometimes 
assumes a capricious and factitious shape, uniformly exercises a^ 
humanising influence, have been spreading throughout the commii^ 
nity, the State has recognised the dutjr of encouragement and support. 
The last hj^lf oentury has witnessed the foundation of a National 
Gallery, the epibcllishment of the Houses of Parliament with an inter- 
esting series of historical frescoes, the formation at South Kensington 
of valuable collecti^his, tsot only of modern pictures, but of objects of 
decorative and of^ndustrial art, and of a department of State charged 
with the duty of superintending the teaching of art throughout the 
whole country by means of Schoo]|i of Design."*^ Nor has provincial 
England fallen short of the active enthusiasm which, in the capital, 
has been displayed by the State. Government grants fpr art purposes 
are made to Edinburgh and Dublin; but the large manufacturing 
towns recfeive notlnng from the State, anf yet private eflbrMh them* 
does a great deal. It would certainly seem desirable that some of 
the artistic treasures of the British Museum should be occasionally 
lent to provincial galleries. Meanwhile, in Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Newcastle, and elsewhere, the penny rate levied for free 
libraries, museums, and ait galleries, liberally supplemented as this has 
been by private donations, has accomplished much, and has provided 
an elaborate and most efloctive machinery for educating the popu- 
lar eye and tasjie. As yet, this artistic teaching has not mate- 
rially improved the architectural aspect of our great commercial 
and industrial centres. Yet even here it is evident that we have 
taken a new and nobler point of departure. There are structures 
in Liverpool which invest it with an imperial aspect, worthy of the 
'great place it occupies in our national system ; again, Manchester, 

' notwithstanding its unlovely streets, can boast warehouses of truly 
palatial appearance, and is, adorned by a p2e of buildings, erected 
for municipal purposes by the Corporation, at once a superb spe- 
cimen of the genuinely English Gothic and a noble example to the 
rest of^the United Kingdom. The study of architecture itself, and 
above all, the architecture of the Gothic school, has exercised an im- 
portant iflfluence on modem culture; signs have been witnessed of 
the r^val of reality in opposition to sham, and it is a distinct gain 
that oak and granite should be superseding spurious stone and stucco* 

Among the individual influence to which the cultivation of artistic 
tastes may be ascriked, notice has been taken already of that of the 
Prince Consort.* While he did much to stimulate art, as well as 
science, it is probably in the domain of music that his example has 

* In 1878 there were considerably more tiian half a miUion petaoni receiving instmo* 
i^.tion in these eaubhshmentB. 
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been most powerfully felt and directly followed. Art, music, and tho 
drama, represent each of them forces equally active among the English 
middle and upper classeer. The reproach that the English are a race 
which has no music in its soul has only to be applied to our existing 
Social state to be falsified by peals of harmony in every direction. 
Music, we are told from pulpits and platforms, in essays and in ser- 
mons, has had an influence not less refining than that of a^ upon the 
popular taste ; and the head master of Uppmgham Schopl, one of the 
most successful schoolmasters of the day, considers m; sic essential to 
the education of youth. We have a Koyal AcaiiemJ*, a Royal College, 
and a National Training School for Music, the formcryjff which receives 
an annual grant of <£500 from Parliament. Music is'also being taught 
in the elementary schools of the Ui^itcd Kingdom ; and experience has 
shown that part-singing very often bungs much innocent pleasure to 
tho poorer classes, who are, probably, worse off than any people in 
the woild for harmless amusements. 

If it clmnot be*said that' tin England modern musical thste has 
resulted in the production of any composois ot the fiist order, it has 
certainly given u^ a number of sympaLhetic and mtelligent audiences. 
Go to any great concert in any large -town — notably to the Monday 
Popular Concerts held in London — and tho chances are that a con- 
siderable minority of listeners will be found with a score-book in their 
hands. Even as regards composers our merits are at least respect- 
able. Sterndale Bennett, the chief disciple of Mendelssohn, Macfarren, 
Sullivan, and Smart constitute a remarkable group, and it is to 
be noticed that they have each of them belonged to the Academy, 
either as students or professors, or successively as both. Music is 
essentially the most cosmopolitan of all the arts and sciences ; and 
nothing is more to be desired for English music than that travelling 
scholarships should be instituted in the national music colleges, the * 
successful candidates fop which would thus have the opportunity of 
studying the philosophy of sound in every.part of the world. Mr. Du 
Mautier has given us three pregnant illustrations of tho music of the 
past, the firesent, and the future. The first represents a lady, a 
graceful little figure in Watteau costume, performing on tho ppano a 
melody of Mozart's. She is surrounded by a group of intelligent and 
appreciative hearers. Old and young — ^from the delighted grandfather 
to the little girl who stands hushed afid quiet at her mother's sNe — 
are listening, as though the dreams of tho gentle, pure-heartedi com- 
poser were understood, and their elevating influences confessed in 
various measures by all present. Beneath we hav# the Music of the 
Present,'* A young lady is performing with much ^execution some 
brilliant Morceau *’ by a modem master, while groups of ladies and 
gentlemen stand or sit about the piano, conversing among themselves^ 
with polite indinerenoe to the melody. Then we have the Music of 
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the Future ” — portentous and terrific. A band of fjantic, wild haired 
musicians are executing some piece of astounding loudness, while the 
auditors rush away, distractedly covering 4heir ears. There is a 
story in the “ Percy Anecdotes ” which tells us that an organ sent by 
the Emperor of the East, Constantine Cupronymus, to King Pepir^f 
France, a.d. 757, so strongly affected a lady who heard it for the first 
time that she became delirious for the rest of ^er days. Possibly, 
this event may be considered as prefiguring the character of the 
musicians of t\e future. It may be doubted whether the popular 
artist docs not, ifi* the fiK 5 t of these tableaux, exaggerate the musical 
attainments of t>ur ancestresses. Although a lady once performed in 
the hearing of Dl. Johnson a sonata, the extreme difficulty of which 
was proudly pointed out by her mother, only to provoke the charac- 
teristic, “ Madam, I wish it had been impossible ! ” it was the very 
rare exception a hundred years ago to find anyb'jdy who could 
execute more than the simplest tunes on the spinet or harpsichord. ^ 

Whenr we looK' at the more tumultuous picture in th^set above 
mentioned, we may perhaps recognise the reflection of the troubles 
and perplexities of modern life in the music of fhe period. It is 
probably only when they are regarded from this point of view, that 
the extraordinarily intricate compositions of the Abb6 Liszt or the 
prodigious tone-pictures of Wagner become intelligible. Here, too, 
inay be discovered a reason why the palm of musical supremacy is 
generally accorded to Germany. . The soft and almost languid senti- 
mentalism of Italian, the airy and sparkling brilliance of French com- 
posers, are not the echoes of those manifold sounds which constitute 
the gamut of human nature in the same way as , the music of Germany. 
There may be an infinity of charm in Italian sweetness and in French 
variations, but for those harmonies which are the symbols in sound 
• of the greatest joys, deepest sorrows, highest hopes, most painful 
conflicts of human nature, we must, probably,, go Teutonic minstrels. 

If proof of this is wantei^, it is to be found in Wagner’s oper^/i of 
Tannhauser, and in Schumann ; at the same time the influences ‘both 
of Schubert and Chopin have had a profound effect in moulding the 
musical taste of the day. 

We^^pass on to another, alid as, perhaps, some will think it should 
be rated,* the first, element in the popular culture of the day. The 
maclfinery for the teaching of ^cien^e is even more highly organised 
than that for the teaching of art ; nor does science lack the popularity 
and fashionable prestige which art conspicuously commands. There 
are classes for sebntifle instruction in all our great schools, and, 
independently 8f our great schools, in all our great towns. The 
universities award their highest distinctions to successful candidates 
in the examinations of which natural science forms t\|e subject ; and 
the foremost writers upon scientific matters are certainly the most 
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popular among tbe authors of the day, and for the same reason that 
holds good of the artistic writers — namely, because their literary style 
is alike pleasing and pefspicuous. The influence of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Encouragement of Science increases every year. 
I^turalist and field-clubs are popular in country districts; and 
scientific institutes, with valuable scientific libraries attached, abound 
in our leading centres of manufacturing industry, • • 

In a very great degree the extent to which physical science is now 
cultivated must be attributed to the individual influence of two dis- 
tinguished men. Mr. Huxley and Mr. Tyndall ‘'wj^uld be eminent 
as writers, even if they were not masters of sc^ntific exposition. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that what Mr. Gladstone has 
done for finance, Mr. Huxley has dbnc for the facts of pliysical science. 
'Upon medical training as well as upon general education and culture 
his influence fins been equally manifest. The training of our future 
«doctors.and surgeons should* according to IVlr. Huxlpy, be a department 
of the gAeral education of*tho country —should, in fact, b*e a more 
minute and perfect elaboration of that scientific discipline which ought 
to be imparted in all national schools. Chemistry, botany, and physics 
would thus be subjects as universally recognised in our educational 
establishments as classics or mathematics. Those students who elected 
to follow a medical career would pass from the general schools to 
some one or other of the two or three great medical institutions with 
which Mr. Huxley would replace the multitude of smaller ones that 
at present exist. One may discover in the scioutifie writings of this 
distinguished teacher qualities analogous to those which are the chief 
notes of Mr. Ruskin as a writer on art. As Mr. Ruskin admires so 
deeply the exquisite beauty of the works of Nature in the vegetable 
world, so does Mr. Huxley explain, in language equally appreciative 
and happily chosen, and enforce by arguments strikingly suggestive 
and cogent, the marvellous thrift and wisdom which characterises all 
creation. There can be no bolter example of his power of interesting 
the popular attention on scientific matters than his essays and addresses, 
avowedly* having for their subjects yeast, the formation of coal, 
the physical basis of life. In each of these we have not merely the 
investigator and the philosopher, but the man of general culture, the 
scholar, and — as his essays on Berkeley and Descartes, amon^ other 
writings show — the interested mbtapfeysiciifti. Take his illustration of 
the nature of protoplasm as a singularly happy piece of poptllar ex-*^ 
position. He draws here a clover analogy between it and Balzac's 
story of the “ Peau de Chagrin." “ The hero," he^oi^innes, “ becomes 
possessed of a magical wild ass's skin, which yields him the means of 
gratifying all his wishes. But the surface represents the duration of. 
the proprietor^ life, and for every desire satisfied the skin shrinks in 
propoj’tion to the intensity of fruition, until at length life, or t^e last 
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handbreadth of the penu de rhaffrin, disappears with t|;^e gratification of 
a last wish.” Accordingly to Huxley, this was the foreshadowing of 
a physiological truth : “ at any rate, the matter of life is a veritable 
peau de chagrin^ and for every vital act it is somewhat the smaller. All 
work implies waste, or the work of life results, directly or indirectly, lA 
the waste of protoplasm/* Happily for mankind, he continues to ex- 
plain, the waste continually going on can be repaired by eating beef 
and mutton. Mutton itself was oncQ the living protoplasm, more 
or less modified, of another animal — sheep. ... A singular inward 
laboratory which t pos^.csb will dissolve a certain portion Of the modi- t 
fied protoplasm ; ^he solution so formed will pass into my veins, and 
the subtle influences to which it will then be subjected will convert 
the dead protoplasm into living piN3toplasm, or transubstantiate the 
sheep into man." The sheep, in turn, has received its protoplasm 
from the vegetable world, and thus the matter of life and thought is 
built up from the ^undation to tho summjt of the common matter o4. 
the universe. * t " 

In a degree perhaps even greater than Mr. Huxley, Mr. Tyndall is 
the populariser of science. Sound," Light," “ Radiation,** are the 
titles of books on subjects which*, a few years ago, were strictly con- 
fined to scientific circles. Mr. Tyndall has brought those topics, and 
an enormous amount of matter necessary for their illustration, from 
the laboratory, as the forecourt of the Temple of Philosophy, to tho 
l<‘cturo-hall of the Royal Institution. Like Mr. Huxley, Mr, Tyndall’s 
work has been directed to the annihilation of two great popular 
delusions — the first, that either men or women will not be prac- 
tically the happier and the bettor for tho acquisition of scientific 
knowledge ; the second, that education is finished when school is 
left behind, and is not rather a process to be continued throughout 
life. Here, then, we may discover one of tho surest antidotes to that 
mischievous tendency which some critics have; discovered in modern 
scientific teaching. If it can be said thsi physical science has given 
man an exaggerated notion of his power, it has also, as taught by its 
ablest exponents, shown him how infinite is his ignorance, and im- 
planted* in the popular mind a desire to gain a greater insight into 
the operations of nature. 

Nor is *it only on intellectual grounds that the public is indebted 
to scientific teaching. Physical research has a further popular attrac 
''^tion: first, because it is perceived that some comprehension of it 
is necessary for healthy living; secondly, because it is daily more 
and more recognised how truly philanthropic are its services. 
Probably, no man now living has had the distinction of saving 
more human lives than Sir Joseph Lister, Clinical Professor at 
King’s College, London. His antiseptic treatment — the jresult of much 
patient inquiry and complicated research — ^has only slowly won 
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recognition in London, though it was long ago adopted in America, 
and has alleviatbd the agonies of countless victims in the course of 
recent European wars. . On the death of Sir William Ferguson, the 
Clinical Chair of Surgery at King’s College was offered to Sir Joseph 
Lister, who, feeling that here a signal opportunity had presented itself 
tor the fdlilment of his beneficent mission, gave up a lucrative practice 
and a distinguished position in Edinburgh. In coupng to London 
Sir Joseph Lister^ may be said to have been invading the enemy’s 
country. He had not been in the capital a year before he may also 
be said to have conquered it, by tlie cou^iq^atic^u of high personal 
qualities with eminent scientific attainments and success. 

Again, science occupies a conspicuous place amojiLg the forces which 
contribute to the sum of modern cjilture, not only because it deals with 
demonstrable verities, but because it opens a vista full of dazzling 
fascinations to the imagination. In this department of science the 
names of Sir *W^yville Thompson and Dr. Carpenter are entitled to 
prominerj mentiop. The L\iUaujer Expedition w&s organised by the 
(rovernmont, in deference to the repeated and emphatic representa- 
tions of Dr. Carpenter, for the purpose of fathoming the mysteries of 
the ocean. That the subject of d^cp-sea exploration should have a 
vivid attraction for the popular mind is natural in itself, and is signally 
illustrated by the eagerness with which the public have flocked to hear 
lectures and to read books on the subject. We begin to be aware that 
we are entering upftn the triumph of man over nature predicted by 
Bacon. We have already measured the earth, gauged the depth of its 
crust, ascertained the date of its genesis ; we Iniv J weighed the sun, 
and constructed maps of the planets. It remained to sound the lowest 
depths of the ocean, and to provide the materials for a picture of the 
economy of its abysses. Here we have found Nat me in the very midst 
of that work which she has been carrying on lor countless ages, as 
busy now as when^first she undertook the development of the planet 
we inhabit out of mist,^hcize, and floating nebula). 

*Mr. Huxley and Mr. Tyndall have Both of them a distinguished 
opponent^ in Mr. St. George Mivart, who, though a firm champion of 
lioman Catholicism, would nevertheless admit some of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Mr. Huxley and Mr. Tyndall. Thus he would not deny^hat the 
general appearance of the world justifies tbe conclusion that all species 
have been mtroduced by a process of evol\jtion. He would, hoRvever, 
deny that evolution and the more operation of sccondaiy l^ws ar^^ 
enough to explain thof^ phenomena and those attributes which are 
most especially distinctive of man. Granted, ho^might possibly allow, 
that you can account for tbe formation of tbe htftnan body in the 
same way as you may account for tbo formation of the bodies oj other 
animals — ^how, he would ask, are you to account for the growth of that 
intelligence Which specially diflorentiates a man from other animals, or 
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for that sense of justice which, in however rudimentary a form, is im- 
planted in the rudest and most savage of the human kind ? Apropos of 
this second point, Mr. Mivart cites the instance of a ferocious and un- 
civilised Australian tribe, one of whose punishments is the thrusting of 
a spear into the thigh. If, for certain offences, he says, the weapon jp 
embedded too deeply in the human flesh, the victim of the wound pro- 
tests. What, }ie asks, is this, if not a sense of justice, showing itself 
m however^ primitive a form ? When Mr. Huxley and Mr Tyndall 
explain human intelligence and those sentiments which we recognise 
as moral, by the sinpH' statement that they have been evolved by the 
ordinary operation of secondary laws actively in progress, through an ^ 
innumerable succession of generations, Mr. Mivart would observe that 
the generations of the lower creatures have been infinitely more 
numerous, not only as regards the rapidity of their sequence, but in 
view of the peaiod from which they date, than the^<geDerations of 
men. If, therefore, the mere lapse of time has not given to animals 
and insects, eminefitly endowed with a sp*rt of intQlligence,^preciBely** 
that variety of intelligence which is to be found in man, how is the 
phenomenon to be accounted for save by the hypothesis of the 
intervention of some superior pgwer — in other words, of the Divine 
action ? Mr. Alfred Wallace, himself a follower of Mr. Darwin, and a 
believer in evolution, admits the existence of this difliculty, and seems 
disposed to explain it by the assumed operation of spirits. Of the 
numerous works of other followers of one or otfier of these master- 
spirits, the “ Unseen Universe,*’ by Mr. Stewart and Mr. Tait, maybe 
quoted as an illusVation of scientific theorizing ; and Mr. Cliflbrd s 
‘‘ Essays as an attempt to popularise science on an absolutely scep- 
tical basis. 

It WAS inevitable that the extraordinary advance and development 
cf scientific culture should influence both the literature and religion 
of the day. Physiology and psychology — the letter being, for the 
most pai’t, interpreted by the former — controf or powerfully tincture 
the imagination of at least one of the leading spirits of our modern 
litej ature. Scientific terminology is introduced to indicate ^the facts, 
feelings, and phenomena with which the novelist and the poet deal. 
There 5re many phrases in the later works of George Eliot which are 
absolutely** unintelligible to the reader who has not been also in some 
degrea a student of physicgil or mentql science. It is, indeed, no new 
^ thing ^aat the scientific conceptions of the period should be mirrored 
forth in contemporary literature. Homer, Daijte, and Milto^ all adopt 
and illustrate the ci\^ent cosmogonies of their several ages. In the 
** Iliad ” and the*** Odyssey ” there is the same scheme of the universe 
shadoyred forth as in the primitive charts of the geographer. The 
** Divine Comedy *’ has well been described by a critic of our day — 
Mr. Edward Dowden — as a harmony of philosophyj' physics, and 
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poetry ; wliile in ** Paradise Lost ” the astronomical theories were not 
more fancifully Unsound than they were elaborately consistent. Nor 
in the present age is. the motto of all our poets ** art for art's 
sake." The doctrine of human progress penetrates the verse of Lord 
^cnnyson, and what has been called the cosmical feeling for 
nature” — the consciousness that in the infinite complexity of the 
world there is still unity — is not more visible in Mr. Cajrlyle than in the 
Laureate. When Teufolsdrbckh exclaims, “ Force, for<je,* everywhere 
force ; we ourselves a mysterious force in the centre of these 1 ” he 
hints at the same truth as is embodied ju ^h^liues entitled The 
Higher Pantheism.” ' 

** Flower in the crannied wall, / 

I pluck you out outlie craiiuies ; 

Hold yi*u here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower — but if I could understiiiid 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 
w , *• . , * • 

But this is only a less characteristic illustration of the influence of 
science upon literature. Literature has not merely been influenced by 
science, but invaded by it ; and when a critic, able, learned, and in 
tliis case profoundly sympathetic — Mr. Hutton — can only explain in 
such a passage as the following the meaning of a poem, it is clear that 
we are rapidly replacing the old school of literary by a new school of 
scientific critics ; — 

“If I may venture to interpret so preat a writer’s thought, 1 should say that ^The 
Spanish Gipsy’ is written to illustrate, not merely doubly and trebly, but from four or 
five distinct points of view, how the inheritance of the detinite streams of impulse and 
tradition stored up in what we call race often puts a tragic veto upon any attempt of 
spontaneous individual emotion or volition to ignore or defy their control, sind to eman- 
cipate itself from the tyranny of their disputable and apparently cruel rule.’ You can 
see the influence of tlie recent Darwinian doctrines, so far as they are applicable at aU^o 
moral characteristics and causes, in almost every page of the poem. How the threads of 
hereditarv capacity anr^ herfiitary sentiment control, as with invisible cords, the orbits 
of even the most powerful characters ; how the fracture of those threads, so far as it can 
be 'accomplished by mere will, may have even a greater effect in wrecking character than 
moral degeneracy would itself produce ; how the man who trusts and uses the hereditary 
forces whiAi natural descent has bestowed upon him becomes a might and a centre in 
the world, while the man, perhaps intrinsically the nobler, \vho dissipates his strength by 
trying to swim against the stream of his past is neutralised and paralysed by the vain 
effort ; again how a divided past, a past not really homoi^eneous, may weaken this kind 
of power, instead of strengthening it by the command of a larger experience— -all this 
George Eliot’s poem paints with a tragisal foYce thaW answers to Aristotle’s doAnition of 
tragedy, that which ‘ purifies’ by pity and by fear.” * ^ 

The pdiuts of contact between science and religion are sufficiently 
recognised by theological teachers of our tiifSe. *No clergyman in 
England, of any denomination, would venture to address for successive 
weeks a congregation at all highly educated without keeping himself 


* "Estays,” by B. H. Hutton, pp. 348, 349. 
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abreast of the scientific literature of the day* It is to be noticed that 
the manner in which science is dealt with by theolo^, and theology 
by fcient^, is no longer what it once was. Science was used by Paley 
to overc^e the religious difficulties suggested by reason ; reason is 
now used to show that religion is capable of scientific treatment. N(g' 
does the professional teacher of religion altogether deny this ; for the 
most part he a(Jmits the probable truth of many scientific hypotheses. 
If he is a llV)man Catholic or High Anglican, he meets the declaration 
of the irrecouciUble feud between the discoveries of geology and the 
letter of the fiist chapf^^r pt Genesis, with the admission ihtA it may 
be as the geologists assert, and that ^e Church has not spoken autho- 
ritatively on the d^bject. If he takes his stand upon ihe basis of a 
liberal latitudinarianism, he is not concerned to deny the Darwinian 
theory of evolution. Beligion, he nolds, begins where science ends. 
There is a boundary which science is impotent to pass* Behind the 
law of nature must be the Lawgiver ; beyond the phenomena must be 
their great First Cause. ^ 

Nor is the altitude assumed by science towards theology hostile, 
in the sciiso in which many oi Faraday's contemporaries, most unlike 
Faraday himself, were the enemies of revelation. Modem science 
speaks with condescension of our noble Bible,” and affably prepares 
the Prayer Gauge ” as the best solution of a dubious problem. A 
similar rationalism, though manifested in a somewhat unattractive 
way, is perceptible in the philosophical analysis of human sentiments 
given by Professor Bain, who considers the aflection of a mother for 
her child — ^which' Victor Hugo, in the happy phrase of genius, has 
spoken of as divinely animal” — as“puiely animal,” The late 
Charles Kingsley, commenting upon the opinion of Piofessor Bain mot 
long before his death, said : ** The end of such a philosophy must be 
v^ry near.” It has been finely shown by one of the most distin- 
guished of contemporary theologians mat the great crowning fact of 
Christian history is not the solution, but the illumination of the 
mysteries of life.” This is a hypothesis at least as legitimate in Its 
way as many of the hypotheses of science. The truths of SQience are 
eternal ; scarcely so the ascendancy over the individual of a science 
which & apt entirely to ignore the imaginative element in man. 
Physicism, an its present shape, can scarcely hope to supplant religion ; 
and if it be said that scien^ie is really ,more of a creed at the present 
4ay than theology, it is possible that the world may swing back from 
mat sta^te which marks nothing more than the temporary supremacy 
of Pessimism. Pessimism, as the correlative of Optimism, has always 
existed, and it now sounds audibly, in a pathotic minor, through much 
of our literature, philosophy, and art. If it really be the case that, 
wdth many, natural science has at the present day taken the place of 
laith, the question is not so much, Will the new reign of reason be 
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pemanent ? as, For what limited period will it last ? Whoever the 
Pope ot the fifture may be, will his garb be that of the physical 
inquirer ? It may be jihat the next era of philosophical intestisgiiion 
will be one in which moral laws will take the place of physical Ism as 
(he object of search. The physical order of the universe we have 
now almost ascertained ; is there a moral law which will submit to the 
same process of analysis and inquiry ? And m accoi^ance with such 
a view, a recent work of Mr. 'Drummond on Law ix^ the Spiritual 
World *’ diaws an elaborate psirallel between the laws of the spiritual 
world and some of the best-established gei^rq^isq/ious of physics. At 
the same time the prospect of such an investigation involves the 
assumption of a reaction against science which i^y be thought to be 
extremely improbable. The imnortance of evolution, in its bearing 
upon morals, is that it really teims to depiive ethics of its position as 
an independent science — making it a meie appendage of physics, and 
causing it to stand in the same relation to physics as political economy 
stands t^ the larger sciencd^of sociology. * • 

This analysis of the social and intellectual conglomeration spoken 
of as modern eulture is nocc&sarily most impel foct. That the chief 
elements in modern culture ore the^iitistic and scientific can scarcely 
be doubted. But when once these are subject to fresh influences, or 
are combined in changed pioportions, the result is what is practically 
a novel substance. The new facilities of Continental travel have coin* 
cided with the interest which art preachers have aroused in Conti- 
nental picture galleries, and the mind thus passes, by a natural 
transition, from the contemplation of o'jocts to^the events which 
cluster round them. Art is the hi^h priestess who takes the average 
Englishman or Englishwoman to the threshold of history ; and the 
culture with which history, as it is now studied, enriches the human 
intelligence, is being more largely and vividly felt every day. Orote, 
Freeman, Seeley, qnd Green — these are only the names of a few of 
those writers who hav^ taught the general public to regard history not 
as'the bare narrative of occurrences, or as a confused collection of dates 
and namps, but as the continuous illustration of the piactical working 
of moral and political laws. The difference between such historians 
as these and those of an earlier ago consists in the fact that at^ho pre- 
sent day sociology is recognised as a science. There is dow seen to 
be a unity in the chronicles of (jill countries and all ages. Tho annals 
of classical Greece and Borne are only a segment of the umiverss],,^ 
annals of mankind, of which the history of France or En^and, ot ^ 
Italy or Germany, is the sequel. The study o^ history is recognised 
as involving whatever is characteristic of the exerSise of the human 
intellect, or commemorative of its toils and triumphs. Nor is the 
history of a nation only to be found in its written records. It is 
recognised a^ embodied in its art tieasures and stored in its antiquarian 
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remains. In this way art-culture becomes a portion of, and subsidiary 
to, historical culture. * 

* e same process had been applied to religion, which has afforded 
id for the exercise of the combined functions of art, history, and 
science. It is not only by the services of an {esthetic ritualism thc^ 
the imaginative faculty is gratiiied ; free scope is given to it in many 
of the literary products of ecclesiastical rationalism — the most decided 
adversary of ritualism. Such works as “ Ecce* Homo,*’ Philo- 
christus,” and^*‘ Natural Religion,” are steeped in a sympathetically 
glowing imagination, ^o^ the picturesque description designed with 
an eye to artistic effect must be added the critical study of the Bible, 
this criticism itself ^being merely a manifestation of the general spirit 
of the time. Only a school of commentators, immersed to their finger- 
tips in nineteenth-century culture, would venture to lay such exclusive 
stress on the moral side of Christ's life and teaching, and would 
abandon not only the miracles, but entire episodes *in the sacred 
narrative qf the New Testament. Only ajt folio werj of sucl^a master 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold, the great professor of nineteenth-century 
culture, would consider themselves comjietent to decide what passages 
are genuine, what are the immori^l perversions of ignorant disciples, 
and what is the point at which it becomes desirable or necessary to 
turn from the Calvinism of ISt. Paul to the milder Christianity of an 
earlier date. It would be difficult to over-estimate Mr. Arnold’s 
influence either upon the religious or spsthetic thought of the day, and 
with it must be classed the influence of Profissor Max Muller’s 
“ Science of Religion,” and the Hibbert Lectures generally. As for 
the net result of both, is it not to evapoiate religion itself into 
** morality touched with emotion,” on the one hand, and into ** his- 
tory eked out by philology,” on the other ? 


Displays of literary activity abounding on every side and in every 
department of knowledge, it may be considered a paradox t(^ say that 
this is not a literary age. The remaik, however, is strictly true. 
Never was there more writing ; never did the literary spirit occupy a 
more subordinate place. Literature is didactic, theological, aesthetic, 
scientific, anything but purely literary^ To read for reading’s sake is 
unintelligible to the mass o*f the educated public. There is much to 
'ISe said tn favour of the various contemporary manuals and biographies 
of famous authors, ancient and modem, English and foreign, with 
specimens of their Writings and analyses of their more important 
works. But they furnish a striking commentary on the truth of the 
])n>poBition advanced. Twenty pages of the poet or the historian 
stuped in the original might give the student a better inbight into the 
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spirit of an anthor, whether in prose or verse, than two hundred pages^ 
of brightly written summary. But the facts are what is wanted. 
We, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, have in some 
things a passion for completeness and distinctness. We like* outlines 
st^arp and clear. We prefer a decoction of a deathless bard in a 
pocket volume, to periodically dipping into works that occupy half a 
dozen shelves in o^r libraries. 

On the prevailing tendency on the part of literature to merge 
itself in something which is not literature, there could* be no better 
illuhtration than ^e distinguished man of \{h(mi jp the former section 
of this, as well as in a preceding, chapter, mention has more than once 
been made. Mr. Matthew Arnold is master of style of supreme 
delicacy and subtlety; he has enlarged the contseptions as well as 
illustrated the true uses of literary criticism ; he is a writer whose 
genius is, if*^ genius ever was, literary above . all things. But 
although both his religious and his political position are exclusively 
defined If his litqrary spiril^ he breaks into the fiKilds of politics and 
religion. In other words, though his tests and standards are nothing 
but literary, h^ insists on applying them to matters which are not 
literary. Possessing a critical hen^s of exquisite fineness, he ven- 
tures to define by its application the limits of the inspiration of 
Scripture, and to decide by its voice what elements of a national 
Church organisation are to be assimilated, what refused, by modern 
culture. 

While Mr. Arnold may be spoken of as the founder of the school 
of a3Bthelic literature, his followers have contributed to it much which 
is distinctively their own. Literary finish seldom reaches a finer 
point than in the writings of Mr. Pater and Mr. Symonds. Both may 
have some artificialities as well as rare excellences of style, but both 
have written books of solid learning and research. Mr. Symonds* 
** History of the Renaissance ” and his study of the Elizabethan^ 
dpama, are the products cf study and scholarship. Mr. Pater’s essays 
od the same subject have a value which all impartial critics admit. 
In each^case, however, it is rather art than literature which gains. 
Mr. Shairp, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, is a ciitic of a very dif- 
ferent order. He, at least, has nothing in common with the School of 
artistic hedonism. But he is as little content as they are with being 
a critic of literature, pure and« simple. Re discovers in all j)hat he 
analyses elements which do not meet the common eye. One poet m 
with him the oracle of an ethical system ; another, of a tomplex 
scheme of the interpretation of nature. Another eminent authority, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, who has recently strayed into the uncongenial 
pastures of philosophy, in his work ** Science of Ethics,” is an excep- 
tion to this rule. In his criticisms he foregoes the temptation to 
that scienti^c theorking which pervades his miscellaneous writings; 
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and proceeds by a purely literary metbod, for success in wbicb be is 
specially qualified by wide reading, a iborougb grasp of his subject, 
and a discriminative faculty of the highest order. 

The same holds almost equally good in the case of the poetry of 
the day. Frequently, indeed, its inspiration is derived from distinctly 
literary sources : from Homer, as in the case of so much which Lord 
Tennyson has written ; from the Greek tragic poets, or the French 
and Italian of the sixteenth century, as in the case of Mr, Swinburne, 
But there is a disposition to regard the poetry which has not a mission 
of its own as of smajl account. It is not enough that a writer should 
be a poet, pure and simple. There is no writer living who stands in 
quite the same relation to his age that Byron stood to his. The poet 
of the period is eithlsr the musical oracle of paganism and the Bevolu- 
tion ; or he attempts to escape into the life of an old world, throwing 
only a few accidental sidelights on that of the modern or he takes a 
speculative interest in what men think and feel, and do and believe ; 
or he is aq^ihilosopher inverse, a pathologic in metr^, like Mr, Brown- ** 
ing. Has poetry a message for a hard-toiling, anxious generation ? 
What is that message ? Is it to be announced in language inspired by 
the past, or the present ? Is the^e any gospel which the race of bards 
may proclaim to mankind ? These are not questions which have as 
yet been answered, or on which, if the effort to answer them has been 
made, any unanimity can be said to exist. The whole poetic atmo* 
sphere seems to echo with the dm of controversy, sometimes loud and 

\ sometimes faint. But noise is always there ; the issue always unde^ 
cided. Our modV3rn bards are divided into factions, and each fresh 
product of their muses might be described as a pamphlet in verse. 
An outburst of magnificently melodious defiance, proclaiming that men 
and gods are equally naught, elicits its response in the apotheosis of 
the shadowy and intangible, and a writer like Mr. Philip Bourke 

^Marston pours forth a protest against Mr. Swinburne, 

Mr. Browning, who has wntten some of the hnest and most stirring 
lyrics of the century, seems to have decided that poetry should be the 
instrument for the dissection and analysis of the complex phenomena 
of life. No modern writer has a stronger grasp of the great problems 
of mod^ existence, or is less readily intelligible to the masses. Lord 
Tennyson induces reverie ; Mr. Browning stimulates study : the one 
chanofiy the other stretches on the rack. The poetry of the former 
is as a melodiously whispering zephyr ; the poetry of the latter as a. 
searchifig blast from the north-east. Tho poems of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold occupy a distinct place of their own. They are the distilled and 
luminous essence^of metrical thought, exquisite in idea, and master- 
pieces of expression. There remains a host of writers of whom many 
bttve attained a high standard of excellence. We have had few moie 
melodious singers than the late Mr, Mortimer CollinSi a kind of 
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Bochester bora out of his due time. If music allied to power is 
wanted, it will bS found in the compositions of Mr. Buchanan. The 
historical dramas of the, lady who writes under the name of BossNeii 
have not only melody, but grace and power, while Mr. Aubrey de 
'Vfere shows in the same class of compositions the same qualities. It 
is impossible here to do mdre than mention such poets as Qosse, 
Dobson, Frederic^ Myers, Ernest Myers, Meredith, ^dwin Arnold, 
William Morris, Lewis Morris, and Lang. # ^ * 

Mr. Alfred Austin is a poet of a diilerent order. Beginning as a 
satirist, and {broducing in The Season ** ^ sgtir^ which has the true 
classical ring, he has gradually abandoned that department of htera- 
ture, and has written a seiies of works, the most important of which 
is perhaps the Human Traged]^.*’ Much that fs memorable in the 
history of contempoi ary Europe, in its state of iecling, and in the ideas 
and controversies of the age, civil and religious, >s reviewed in its 
pages, and so, while the poem is thus eminently historical, it contains 
a message as w4Ll, whose^hrst key-note is struck in the opening 
canto. 

“•Vpt ntt of Love alone, its advent blind, 

Sivitt raptoies and blow penalties, 1 aing, 

1 must be lifted on a tiercftr wind. 

And from the l^re a louder anthem ring , 

Still as Religion, Country, or Mankind 

Bids my wewt hand bouiid more sonoroi.«i st- s;*. 

Ah, fatal four * which h\ the d irk decree 
Of Heaven evolve the Human Iragedj^ ' ” 

In the first canto, or, as Mr. Austin prefers to cadi it, act, is traced 
the development of love. In the second, the contest between love and 
religion. In the third, the conception of country is added, and the 
combined operation of each passion is illustrated in the events of 
Italian history during the late autumn of 1867. In the fourth act a nejnr 
element in the complication is introduced by the appearance of** man- 
kind ” upon the stage, find the conflict is explained m these stanzas 

** See then, my child, the tragedy, and see 
What feeds it Love, Religion, Countiy , alF 
That deepest, dearest, most enduring be, 

That makes us noble, and that holds us thrall. 

Once gone, the beasts were no more gross than wc^ 

*Tis these for which the victims fastest fall , • 

Man’s self in days that am as days that were, 

SoppUant alike andfeaBCutioner!* 

** Now once again this tragedy, this iar 
Of conscience against conscience, hath, meseems, 

In Pans struck the flinty flame of war , • 

Likely, th^ slay for straws, th^ d e for dreams, 

But things that seem most still be things that arej, 

To half-experienced man, who perforce deems 
Ha doth not dream, bat Imows not, nor can know^ 

Tij|^ death hfUigB top or wakii^, is it so.’* 
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Such IB the Human Tragedy according to Mr. Austin, its factors 
being love, religion, country, and mankind. The' opposing forces 
between which lies the struggle are innate in humanity ; how are they 
to be reconciled ? The answer is, by the agency of love ; and so the 
first line of Mr. Austin's poem, Oh, Love, undying Love, eternal 
star," is also the last. 

Of all the works that are read widely, the mopt widely read are 
novels. Tliey form nearly the sole literary nourishment of a large 
class of the population. Among us they have much of the influence 
which in other countries belongs to the stage. They regidfate the views 
of life of hundreds and thousands of women, especially in the lower 
middle section of society, old and young. The mothers and daughters 
of the English aristoeiacy out of thejjondon season may read as many 
novels as the daughter or wife of the small tradesman. But in the 
latter case there isuuone of the opportunity possible in the foimer of 
correcting the mawkish and mistaken impressions of exi«>tence con- 
veyed bj the class 8f writings which tbey^ devour. They arc as much 
possessed with the ideas introduced to their minds as a child in a 
nursery is by the images and incidents of a fairy tale.® They grow to 
believe that life around them is. full of those glittering possibilities 
which may elevate them to the same social level as romance heroines. 
For them the dramatis personae of their favourite author have their 
antitypes and originals in the world of flesh and blood. Cophetua 
may descend to them in robe and crown at any moment. They go to 
the dress-circle at the play with the word kismet " trembling on 
their lips, and they are anxiously expecting to see their fate" at a 
half-crown concert. 

But while many novels are merely foolish stories, introducing the 
reader to a world which is not that of real life, and is void of any 
attempt to grapple with life's serious problems, there is a steady 
increase in the number of those which have a sensible and wholesomo 
relation to actual existence, and both an historical and edacational 
value. The late IMfr. Anthony Trollope’s fictions are photographs 'of 
nineteenth-conturynife in pen and ink. They have for cont'^mporary 
readers just the same kind of interest as have the domestic comedies 
of the late Mr. Bobertson, or the collection of cartes de visite which 
used to be<found in drawing-rooms more frequently than now. They 
do not represent a great force in Htora^ure — though Mr. Trollope may 
have many imitators — ^like George £liot, but they give hundreds and 
thousands of men and women, of all ages and of all ranks, exactly 
what they want — light easy reading, that requires no special thought, 
that is at once k pure recreation, and that presents to them, as if 
' reflected in a mirror, the society amidst which they live. Mr. Edmund 
Yates, though he is no longer an active novelist, recogniseB more of 
the seamy side of life than Mr. Trollope, and introduces os into an 
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atmosphere laden with different issues and associations, but his men 
and women ar^ realities, not abstractions. The incidents and the 
episodes are taken froiQ life ; the dialogue is that which may be hoard 
every day ; the moral, if moral is to be extracted from his writings, 
paay not be welcome, but the data on jrhich it is based are those 
collected from experience by a singularly acute mind equipped with a 
large store of im^nation, fancy, and humour. The ^ate Mr. Charles 
Reade mayprob£lybe spoken of with correctness as*the greatest 
master of English realistic romance who has appeared in our time. 
Some there may be who^will contend that Jhe ^honours of this dis- 
tinction should be divided between him and mr. Wilkie Collins. As 
creators and developers of a plot, both may advance the same claim 
to consummate mastery. But there is this difference between the 
two : Mr. Wilkie Collins always iniroduces an element which, if it is 
not directly supernatural, is suggestive of the supejpiatural — of coinci- 
dences so strsmge and weird that the enumeration of them gives us a 
sentiment of unc^nnmess-^ » ^ 

" 1 ho air is full of omens. Scarce had I sot 

• My foot outside the threshold ere I met 

A dog He barked , full well ti>it baik I knew. 

1 met another, and lo * he barked loo ” 

The idea embodied in these lines is one of which it is impossible not 
to be reminded by Mr. Wilkie Collins' writings, but there is nothing of 
the sort to be found in those of Mr. Reade. Mr. Reade’s novels are, 
in fact, novels above all things with a purpose, and whatever of stirring 
or sensational incident they may have, is introduced quite as much to 
point the moral as to adorn the tale. Such works as Hard Cash," 
“ It is Never too Late to Mend," and ‘‘Put Yourself in his Place," 
have served to enlighten public opinion on subjects so important as 
lunacy laws, crimintd procedure, the regulation of prisons, and tradeb' 
unions. Of threq or four other novelists of the time it may be said 
that they chiefly stilve to do for the day that which Dickens or 
(Thackeray did. Colonel Lockhart, Mi^. James Payn, Mr. Francillon, 
Mr. Geqfge Meredith, master of a terse and pregnant style, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, and Mr. Besant, each of them writes, or wrote, not only with 
skill and humour, but with much knowledge of the world'^in which 
they have h^ed. They all of them paint contemporary men and women, 
and all have their value for thp historian j)i the future. • 

There is the same desire to treat with fidelity and with fulness ^e 
questions of the day, to illustrate the characters and the comj^lications 
which the events of the time are calculate^ to develop, in Mrs. 
Oliphant, in Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. Cashel Hoey,]^frs. Alexander, Mra« 
Edwards, Mrs. Riddell, Mrs. Henry Wood and many others. Cleverness 
and ingenuity are the characteristics of the works of all these writers* 
though the wee first named are those who recognise more folly t^e 
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gravity of the daily ispoes of our life, the perpetual conflict of duties, the 
deeper motives of ordinary action, ulterior tendencies of much that 
is petty and trivial, the irony which besets eidatenoe* In two of these 
authors, Mrs. Linton and Mra Hoey, it is impossible not to recognise 
the influence of the most po||rerful of modem novelists. Both of theig 
resemble George Eliot in their habit of weighing the relative morality of 
motives and actp, of showing how terribly complicate^ is the chemistiy 
of life, and hi, their appreciation of its perpetually conflicting issues. 
As regards style and manner, treatment and phraseology, George Eliot 
has had an incomp^ralply^ wider influence* than any author now or 
recently living. This is paitly, of couiso, because of the contagious 
power which genius ever carries with it, bift partly also because she 
represented in her ^own writings so many of the tendencies of the 
times ; because she was, as so many of our poets are, almost morbidly 
introspective and analytical. Bightly understood, George Eliot's 
no\el8 are a complete system of moral philosophy. ""The position 
taken by the author^is that life is a tremer^dous serici^ of human con- 
sequences ; that the results of acts committed lightly or thoughtlessly 
are infinitely far-reaching, involving the happmess ndt only of the 
agents themselves, but of countle|(s others ; and that each one of us 
is thus under an appalling responsibility both to our fellows who are 
alive and to the post’erity as yet unborn. This great writer, taking a 
view which is peculiarly her own of the relations of human life, not 
unnaturally expiesses that view in strange and unfamiliar language. 
But in the terms thus employed there is no real pedantry. George 
Eliot wrote as the high priestess of a special school of pUlosophical 
thought, and it is necessary, in order to convoy the precise shades of 
her meaning, that she should have adopted technical words. 

Of novelists such as Ouida,” Miss Braddon, and Miss Bhoda 
Bsoughton, there is little remaining to be said. The first of these began 
by placing in the setting of a feminine imagination t^ie materials of pic- 
tures drawn by George Lawrence and Whyte Melville. She has since 
then come powerfully under thb agency of that pagan aastheticism which 
is an important element in modem culture, and to this she has added 
that experience of foreign countries and extended travel which is seen 
in many others of the novelists of the period. Miss Braddon’s popu- 
larity with the middle classes does not seem to wane. She is an 
excellent writer of clear idiomatic English, and she has of late years 
s^own that she can pfoduce an interesting story without having 
recourse to the sensational machinery which was supposed to be essen- 
tial to her success. Miss Broughton is the leading representative of 
the school of literary pquancy. She has brought freshness and inge- 
,|xuity into the well-wom ways of domestic fiction. She has followers 
'«nd imitators, hut she has few, if any, rivals. She does not lose sight 
k of the fact that manliness is wholesome. Miss Brougbtbn may not 
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be a force of the highest kind, but a force^ for all that, in modern '' 
literature she distinctly is. Another lady has just proved herself an 
accomplished novelist. In The House on the Marsh/' Miss Florence 
Warden exhibits a faculty for combining sensationalism with domes* 
ticity which reminds the reader of Miss Braddon and Mrs. Henry 
Wood. Perhaps there could be no better proof of her populanty 
than the fact that she is now engaged on a serial for Mr. Yates's 
weekly periodical. ^ 

What has been witnessed in other walks of literature "may also be 
seen in the fictions of the day. There have recently been produced 
several novels in which musical culture is tfie '^prSminent element of 
interest, the chapters beihg headed with bars of music. Here, 
too, there may probably be traced the influence of George Eliot, 
whose genius in her earliest no\^s was as distinctly towards music 
as latterly it ^as towards the philosophy of Positiv;ism. With her, ' 
m this matt^r9 should be associated the name"' of Mr. George * 
Macdonal^ whose novel, Bobort Falconer," was largolj devoted 
to subtle question^ of melod^. But Mr. Macdonald is only a novelist 
incidentally; he is really a moral and religious hemilist, who popular- 
ises his sermons by giving thorn the form of fictions. Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant cannot bo called a theological writer, but in Piccadilly " 
and ** Altiora Poto," which have had considerable influence upon the 
wnting of the day, he has probod very deeply some of the greatest of 
modem problems. Although there is little that is similar ir^ Dr. 
Shorthouse and Mr. Marion Crawford, and it would be easier to draw 
a contrast than a parallel between them, they ha/e this much m 
common. Both of them in their fictions take the reader somewhat 
above the level and out^f the atmosphere of everyday lifert^y appeal- 
ing to the taste of the public for mysticism. It is true Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s latest novels, To Leewaid," and*‘An American Poli; 
tician," are merely clever sketches of contemporary life ; but there is 
to be found, both id Claudius " and Mr. Isaacs," a good deal 
of* jbhe same sort of thing as in the ** Esoteric Buddhism " of Mr. 
Sinnett. The mysticism of Dr. Shorthouse in ** John Inglesant " is 
of an entiPely different character, being exclusively or chiefly religious. 
As an artistic narrative this work is perhaps of unequalled iaterest, 
and very few novels have of late issued from the English press of 
which the atmosphere is so delicate, and tranquillising. Ther^ are, 
however, many novels, aitll somd of them the best and most popular 
of our time, which may be regarded as protests against the lOaUeBsT 
feverish, perplexed, and inquiring spirit which animates much of 
modem fiction. The pleasant sketchy romancf6s of Mr. Hamilton 
Aid6, Mrs. Walford, Mr. Juhan Sturgis, and others, afford not only 
a relief, but a remonstrance to that delirious unrest of which 
Kingsley’s Yeast" may be taken as a type- Ascending higher in 
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the scale of literary excellence, we have, as distinsmished ornaments of 
what may be called the id;yllic school, among ladies, Miss Thackeray, 
the authoress of ** Yera,” and others ; among^ gentlemen, Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Blackmore, and Mr. Black. A variation of the same impulse 
which causes Mir. Morris to invite his readers to accompany him in 
his quest after an earthly paradise, induces these authors to dwell 
with lingering love and profuse labour upon those aspects of 
life which ^re in danger of being forgotten inHhis sophisticated, 
urban, and smoke-begrimed ago. They speak to us out of the 
fulness of their hearty, and Mr. Blackmore shows us his dramatis 
personas amid the cherry-orchards of Kent or on the open downs of 
Sussex — as Mr. Black takes us to the Hebrides or the Land's End — 
from an instinctive ^.fTection for those regions and a happy conscious* 
ness that their abilities will find hefe the most congenial scope. The 
tendency of som^ of the writers of this school is perhaps towards 
* a rather too nebulous picturesqueness. Colours are Iblended hazily 
together. « The clear, haid outline is lost^* The senses begm to grow 
drowsy under the inilueuce of excessive sweetness, and the effect is 
that of literary lotus^ating. Mr. Blackmore's fiction, in addition to 
its artistic elegance and beauty, always thrilling, is generally founded 
on fact, is written in a nervous, vigorous style, is marked by a vi\id 
fancy and a strong sense of humour. Mr. Black's novels are invariably 
graceful, and abound m charming descriptions of sea and shore, rocky 
coasts green islands. Mr. Hardy, equally original as a writer and 
^thinker, displays the same disposition as Mr. Black to repeat himself, 
and is apt to pu^ the peculiarities of his style to the point of man- 
nerism. As a skotcher of certain aspects of English rural life, and, 
above all, ^English peasants, he is in his wajr unrivalled. Like Mr. 
Black, Mr. Blackmore, and Miss Thackeray, Mr. Hardy is fond of 
heightening the effect of his idyllic and pastoral scenes by investing 
them with a certain mysticism, and the accents of irresistible doom, 
more or less disguised, seem audible iu the u&urmur of every passing 
breeze. The opening months of 1681 witnessed a new departure by 
Mr. Black in his novel “ Sunrise : a Tale of the Times." In it he 
deserts the lochs and coasts of Scotland for town-life an& the con- 
spiraciSlS of Socialism. But charmingly as the story is written, it 
lacks thai sense of repose which he conveys when safe amid his 
familiar surroundings. As with Mr. Black, so will it be with Mr. 
^F. J. Fargus. Mr. Fargus's name will Slways be associated with 
Galled Back’* and **Dark Days," and however skilfully he may 
depart from the line he has there adopted, his works will probably 
be snceessful in^^roportion as he follows it. The reception of Mr. 
Fargus’s ^^A Fa^y Affair" is closely analogous to that accorded 
' to Mr. Black's ** Judith Shakspeare." Clever as both novels are, 
and widely though they will be read, they have yet bee^ less 
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cordially welcomed than those by which their authors have made' 
their mark, * 

It is to be expected that an age of which the literary taste is pre- 
eminently for the literature of positive information and instructive fact, 
^ould be favourable to the production of volumes of travel, biography, 
and autobiography. These, indeed, issue from the press in an in- 
cessant stream, ^heir subject matter is found in all (^nds and in all 
periods. Every country in which the English language ft spoken, or 
in which it is deemed desirable by an ardent patriotism that the 
English flag should float, finds its immediate apd pssiduous chronicler, 
and in the footsteps of the imperial pioneer there inevitably follows the 
literary memorialist. Our Australasian colonies, every port of ||ir 
Indian empire, every aspect ui Indian life, South iifriea, Central Ama, 
Canada, have each oi them yielded materials for a library of its own. 
To record one’s impressions of a foreign country h^ become a fashion, 
and travellers of all kinds, from proconsuls to newspaper corres- 
pondents^ invariably signaljse their return by the publication of a 
more or less graphic and trustworthy account of what they have seen, 
done, and thought whilst beyond theii native shores. It matters little 
whether it be the Marquis of Lo];ne or Lady Brassey, the Earl of 
Duflerin or Mr. Colquhouii, Mr. Marvin or Miss Gordon-Cumming, 
the result of a trip abroad is the same. Some of these works are 
picturesque and sketchy — to wit, Lady Brassey ’s ** Voyage in the 
Sunbeam '' ; others, like Lord Lome’s Oanadian Pictures,” combine 
scenery with politics and history; others again, like Mr. Marvin’s 
The Russians at Merv and Herat,” are exclusivSly political. But 
one and all are the outcome of personal experience and observation. 

The biographer has not lagg^^d bebmd. The most popular book of 
the time, a ifew yeais ago, was lilr. Hare’s “Memorials of a Quiet Life.” 
In his work on Macaulay, Mr. Trevelyan not only showed that he h|kd 
powers which, if appligd exclusively to letters, would win for him a 
cjonspicuons place among uinoteouth-ccntur> writers, but he achieved 
a Success not unworthy of the triumph which waited on the historical 
achicvcqjpnt of his illustrious uncle — a success which he has iollowed 
up by an equally popular work, “ The Eaily Years of Chai'les James 
Fox,” remarkable alike for its style and its discriminative scRction of 
facts. In his ^^Life of Lessing,” Mr. James Sime produced as 
enduring a monument as ma]( be witnessed in the “ Voltake ” or 
“ Diderot ” of Mr, JohD Morley. It is out of the question to attem]|)i 
any comprehensive survey of the biographical and autobiogfaphical 
volumes which have flooded the literary marke^dunng the last year 
or two. Chief among them, of course, is the reccErd by whi<!h Her 
Majesty has given her subjects an insight into the home of their 
, sovereign. Although there have been published in previous season, 
niaiiy **live8^* which have excited much criticism— such, forinstaneea 
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as that of Bishop Wilbeiforee, of Lord Lytton by hw son, and of 
Lord Byron by Mr. Jeaffreson — no single year has b8en more prohho 
of biography and antobiography of the first ^importance than 1884. 
Mr. Proude has laid the inner life and character of Carlyle bare 
before his countrymen ; Mr. Lotlis J. Jennings has accomplished 
an invalttable work in sifting and arranging the Croker papeis ; and 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne has written an instructive and entertaining 
account of father and mother. In the department of person^ 
narrative we have Mr. Edmund Yateses ** Becollections and Expe- 
riences,” Lord Malcgiesbui^^’s Momoiis,” Mr. A. Gallenga’s ** Second 
Life,” Mr. James Paynes ‘‘Literary Kecolloctions,” and Mr. Seijeant 
^rifentine's “ From the Old World to the New.” ^ 

^he literature of n&odem theology and history is even more abounding. 
Of the first we have spoken already ; yet there remain one or two 
munes which shoidd not be omittsd, and on which furthei stress should 
be laid. One of the greatest masters of English style, as he in- 
disputably4s also of English dialectic, wbpba the age has produced, 
is, before all else, a theological writer. Caidinal Newman is a master 
«. of the English language in the same sense that a perfect musician may 
be called t^he master of his instiument. There is no note in its varied 
scale which he cannot produce horn it. Ho has conveyed, peihaps, A 
fuller idea of its capabilities than any writer in oui tongue, has shown 
more completely how it may be made to yield alternate sounds of 
majesty and pathos, of invective and persuasion, of irony and earnest- 
ness, The religious sentiment is illustrated in all its manifold phases in 
the “ Uni\ersity Sermons ; ” the clearest ratiocinative power shows 
itself in the “ Grammar of Assent; ” as an historian, he has given 
us one of the best pictures of ancient Athens ever drawn ; as a poet, 
in addition to the “Dieam of Gerontius,” such lyrics as “Lead, 
kindly Light.” The popularity of Archdeacon Fariar, the author of the 
“ Life of Christ” and the “ Life of St. Paul,’* grpws daily, and the 
circle of the humanising influence of these W'orks, and many other 
works of the same older, perpetually spreads. The late Dean Stanley, 
whether as a divine or historian, preiicher or essayist, has as many 
readers as Carlyle. Than the name of the accomplished Dean of West' 
minster libere could be no better connecting Imk between theology and 
history, Eronde, Emglake, Lecky, Freeman, Green — these *m their 
different departments are wfiters*who;would be ornaments to the his* 
t^rical literature of any century. Elaborate studies of special periods, 
comprehensive surveys, pictures which bring the past as near and 
make it as real to us |s the piesent — these are the fruits, of our con* 
temporary historians. 

t A few years ago there was published a history by Mr. Wyon of 
. the reign of Queen Anne, which is not without much original infor* 
.rnation and genuine research ; while Mr. Bpencer Walj^ole has pro- 
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dneed two v^jK^nos of a ** History of England,” dating from tlie end 
of the Penmsalar War, that is at once trustworthy, comprehensive, 
full of social and poKtieal interest, and written in a style which sug* 
gosts much study of Macaulay, being both seholarlike and popular. 
A'he late Mr. Ghreen, who, in the series of primers which he followed 
Mr. Freeman in editing, contributed to the formation o J intelligent 
views on the entire coarse of history, took a wider s^eep in his sWt 
and in his longer History of the English People,” and collected and 
arranged an immense mass of miscellaneous &cts, with great regard 
to dramatic grouping. To these works iciuBt 4)e added Mr. Justm 
McCarthy’s “ Histoiy of Our Own Times,” a narrative of the chief 
events of the Victorian era, and his ** History of the Four Oeor(^.” 
Both are written not only with^finished literary skill, but with great 
political knowledge and insight. Major Arthur Griffiths’s Chronicles 
of Newgate *’«is a work which, for the first time, places before the 
public a complete record pf the chequered career of the Old Bailey. 
Equally* exhaustive is Mr. W. J. Loftie’s ** History of London.” 
But the mostgimportant historical works of the present day are not 
perhaps the popular. Every age produces its own type of historian. 
First comes the chronicler of events, who narrates without connecting 
incidents, and who does not attempt to discover the thread of con- 
tinuity that runs throughout the course of human affairs. He 
is followed by the more thoughtful inquirer, who goes beneath the 
surface and discovers the sequence of principles involved in suc- 
cessive episodes ; thus the philosophy of history, is made possible, 
and, as time passes by, it is necessary that history should be repeat- 
edly re-written. The accumulating experiences of humanity throw 
new light not only on the prospect but on the retrospect. These 
experiences are often of a special kind, and they are not to be found 
unless they are diligently sought for. They are contained hot 
only in great national events, revolutions, and wars, but in public 
records, parliamentary proclamations, decrees,, and registers, house- 
hold accounts and private documents. Mu^ of the activity of 
the preasnt day has been exclusively devoted to unearthing these 
buried sources of knowledge. Under the direction of the Vaster of 
the Bolk, there has been publishing for years past a series of most 
valuable papers which render it necessary to modify many of the views 
once held on such matters as the growth*of the English Conslitution. 
To Dr. Stubbs, now Bishop of Chester, belongs pre-eminqptly ttie 
honour, not only of having in many cases edited and collected them, 
but of having j|llastrated their fuU significanee, and having, shown t 
what re-cons&uction in our scheme of the eai'ly histoiy of England . 
they necessitate. 

If the in^uence of German thought may be seen in much of the 
theological writing of the day, it is equally possible to discern 

Jk, i* • i . 
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inflaence of French thonght in much of that writing ylSch, so far as 
it treats of politics and philosophy as affording a practical guide for 
life, may be considered almost religious. While Sir James Stephen 
and Mr. Froude illustrate the potency of the doctrines of Carlyle, 
whoso *^Hcro Worship’* has been largely nourished on German 
materials, Mr. John Morley and Mr. Frederic Harrison are equally 
noticeable asi^lhb exponents of the culture which is essentially French. 
The Bympathy«of each is undibguisedly with the men either antecedent 
to or immediately contemporary with the French Bevolution. Mr. 
John Morley’s works«»om Voltaire, Rousseau, above all, his sympathy 
with Diderot and the French Encyclopsedists, strike the key-note of 
his practical philosophy. The view which both he and, in his ** Order 
and Progress,” Mr. Frederic Harrison take of human society, is exactly 
that which would have commended itself to these master spirits. 

** Compromise” is ^tho book whi'ch might almost be cii^^d as a com- 
pendium of Mr. Morley’s philosophy of life. If society is not so much 
a great growth, whose foundations are rooted in the sentiments, the 
prejudices, and even the superstitions of past ages, but something that 
can be eminently and quickly modified from time to time, changing its 
features with tolerable rapidity at the bidding and by the efforts of 
eminent persons, it follows that every man who believes strongly in the 
falsity of old notions, or in the truth of the new, is bound to lose no 
opportunity of energetically expressing his dissent from the bulk of sur- 
rounding opinion, Mr. Morley docs not, indeed, ignore the historical 
argument against ^udden change, but he appears to think that it is 
over-rated, and that timidity and indolence exaggerate the difficulties 
of the process which he advocates. There are two other points to be 
noticed in the political philosophy which Mr. Morley enforces, with 
the eloquence of a literary master and the fervour of a political apostle. 
In*the first place, he does not distinctly tell us when compromise be- 
comes criminal. It is permissible, he says, v{hon the most sacred 
feelings of family arq involvod. Burelv this is itself a sanction of 
compromise ; and the great moral of Mr. Moi ley’s book is that a ma*n 
with strong convictions is bound to express those convictifsins only 
when, ii^ his opinion, a convenient season for their expression has 
arrived. Again, Mr. Morley does not attempt to fix the degree of 
belief or persuasion at which a man must have arrived before he com- 
mences^to place limitations *upon 'the habit of compromise ; nor, per- 
haps, d^es he give sufficient practical weight to the effects of the 
destructive process which the conduct he commends would have upon 
an old/ind complex society. The standard of practical life which Mr. 
Morley sets before himself and others is of an exceedingly lofty cha- 
racter. But though love of truth and a fearless pursuit of truth are 
enough to insure its realisation in certain exceptional instances, it may • 
very well be that they have not this coercive power with the IPW of 
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men ; that mogb men are so constituted, are so much the creatures of 
fear and hope, as to cause what Mr. Morley himself is persuaded are 
lies and delusions to be absolutely necessary for them. 

The same considerations which would be suggested by a minute 
lamination of the works of George Eliot are also those which present 
themselves when the tenor of Mr. MorIey*s counsels is closely scanned. 
Nothing in theory may sound more plausible than the postponement 
of self and of family to the idea of mankind, but in* practice can it 
carry with it any guarantee of efSciency ? To the bulk of men and 
women can the welfare and progress of society ever be anything more 
than ideas ? Will it, as the education of the human race advances, be 
possible for them to deduce their notions of moral duty from a just 
estimate of the relations of the individual and of \he family to society f 
Is there an^^thing in the past history of the human race to make us 
think that nu)rtal8 can arrive at a knowledge o£ their duty to each 
other unless the eloment^ of that knowledge are drawn from a super- 
human Source ^ Ideas of*duty, it may be urgeli, have their origin in 
something el|e than the daily intercourse of man; and devotion to 
society is as inadequate to explain them or to prompt them, as utili- 
tarianism is to explain the higher virtues of humanity — heroism, self- 
sacrifice, martyrdom. When the ends which Mr. Morley and George 
Eliot admire are advocated, is it not possible that those who advocate 
them may be under influences which they ignore ? This higher and 
disiutcTosted morality would surely never have existed without the 
educating agency of Christianity; and as to wha{ future generations 
may do without Christianity, is it possible to form any opinion ? Will 
the social morality of ** Compromise ” or of George Eliot be an end 
in itself, requiring none of the motives or sanctions implied by Chris- 
tianity ? 

But the popular and essentially humanising literature of the day is 
not to be.found in b#oks alone. There is the vast multitude of maga- 
• zincs, serials, and newspapers to be j;akon into account. Of news- 
papers we shall have something to say in another chapter. Every 
houseliold, high or humble, has its own monthly or weekly miscellany 
of instructive and amusing literature. If these encourage desultory 
reading, it is certain that without them there are hundreds and thou 
sands of English men and women who would read very little, if at all. 
In the same way the serial issues* of gneat works are numdVous, and 
exceedingly effective in introducing them to the public. There«ar6 
many persons in every class of life who will readily pay a small sum 
for each number of a large work issued in paiis, but who woiij^d refuse 
to pay a greater sum for such a work as a whole.* 
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Change and Multiplied Variety of Popular AmusexnentB>-The Travelling Showman and 
Photographer — 1 he Dpclopment of the Excursion S\stcm— Scene on the Norfolk 
Coast-Amusements in the Manufacturing pistriets and the Black Country— Mnsio- 
halls— Museums— Art Pxhibili'ins- Working Men’s Clubs— The Institution and its 
l^orking described— How to stamp out Drunkenness — Ihe Stage— Change in its 
Position — Ihe Playgvung Public— i)hange in booial Position of Actors — The Stage 
the Mirror of Contemporary Manners— Reasons of its alleged Decadence — Its 
Realism and Lock of Poetiy— Dangers of this Rpalism— What a Dramafic Censor 
ma} prevent — U'^es of a Dram itic Censor — Relations of English and Prench Public 
to their respective Stiges— Ihe English Drama and the Divorce Court— French 
Plays in England— bhAtepeariau revivals 

It would be imposBible to form a better idea of the advance made by 
Englishmen of all clabses, whether in town or country, in the art of 
** popular amusement ” than from a comparison of the advertisements 
relating to sports, pastimes, and recieation in a newspaper oi to>day 
with those which made their appearance loss than half a century ngo * 
One would look it vain now lor the announcements of pugihstic 
encounters arranged between bruiscis of established and growmg 
reputation, cock-fights, dog fights, and performances of temer dogs, 
backed for large sums to kill several scores of rats within a hmited 
spape of time. One would have looked in vain then for the accounts 
of cncket-matches, and of the scoies made by them players, in different 
parts of England, which now occupy entmo pages of the sporting 
journals; for the notices to exbnisiouistb that aie a regular feature iii 
every newspaper during the summer season; for th^ miBoeJJaneous 
piogrammes of picture exhibitions, lectures, theatres, music-halls, 
entertainments of all kinds, places of amusement of every variety, 
which have become an essential part of the machinery of our social life. 
Withm tjhe last fivc-and-tweuty years crjcket clubs and football clubs 
have been formed in all the towns and most of the villages in England. 
TUh \olinteer movement has supphed another opportunity of healthy 
out-door exercise ; athletic sports have been added to our muscular 
system f open spaoes a£d village greens aie the recognised playgrounds 
of the people. What were formerly wastes have been converted into 
public gardens. There are pleasure grounds in the East End of Lon- 
don, and scarcely a year passes without an addition beihg made to 
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fho peopIe^s parks, which ha^l^f^eii ^ven by the bounty of great 
iandlords to tne industrial citi^of the north. 

As it has been with open^^^pastimes, so it has been with indoor 
amusements. In the country me public-house, if still the chief, Is not 
^the absolutely paramount and exclusive attraction. There are penny 
l^eadings, where the voice of the reader is varied by music, vocal 
and instrument^; there awbook societies, lectures, and, in many 
instances, reading-rooms fonAihed for the benefit of the^members — all 
working men — with a selection of the newspapers of the day. Even the 
annual fair which, in the adjoining count^ vras the great dissi- 
pation of the year, is an institution almost out of date. Human mon- 
Btrosities fascinate the eye no longer, and invitations to witness the 
display of bicephalous womanhood inside a cadvas booth meet with * 
BO cold a response that they are seldom offered. The showman's van, 
which, a quarter of a century ago, collected the whole country side to 
view its contents, has almost coa<;ed to exist. Neither the eloquench 
nor the«art wh^ch once abided their never-failihg embelKshments to 
this travelling world of wonders would suffice to secure patrons or 
admirers now. The little black silhouettes, standing out in prominent 
relief against a white background, an which this same thaumaturgist 
would depict the profile of your countenance for the price of one 
shilling, is a relic of the past, and tlie showman's reign ended when 
that of the photographer began. Now it is the day of the roaming 
photographer which is itself coming to a clo^^e. The proprietors of 
nomadic exhibitions of every kind complain that business has lamentably 
fallen off, and though equesiriau troupes still manage to gain a living 
by making periodic^ pilgrimages through the kingdom, other forms of 
amusement are accessible all the year round in the immediately con- | 
tiguous capital of every country district. The cheap trains and railway 
extension, which have proved the ruin of the old showman, have 
multiplied indefiqitelv the opportunities of popular recreation among 
the peasafitry of England. 

*• In the childhood of many a man and woman who is yet barely 
middle-aged, the village feast was the great rural festival, the one 
universSlly recognised holiday of the year. There was a substantial 
dinner, there was a brass band, there were games and dauces, cricket 
and rounders for the boys, and kiss-in-the-iing for Giles smd his sweet- 
heart. But as soon as the neighbourhood became accustomed to the 
snorting and puffing of the steam-engine, its old men and wom6n,dlts ' 
young men and maids, took advantage of it to explore tbi almost 
unknown world which lay close to them^ Th^ were, in the pwlance 
of^ certain traffic managers, put upon the fiiget, and the dividends of ' 
railway companies rose in proportion. Just as it was the Exhibition of ^ 
1851 from which must be dated the first great steps towards improve- ' 
ment made by English pidople in art and decorative design, so may the 
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opening of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham be identified with a new 
departure in the region of popular amusement. The Crystal Palace is 
at the present day the rendezvous for country parties, which come from 
all quarters within a radius of fifty or sixty miles from London. 

These pilgrimages of pleasure have familiarised the masses with the 
idea of jaunts taken with the same end in other directions. Our ever- 
growing railway oystem has supplied the means, and now the excursion 
may be said {ocbe one of the chief amusements of our toiling millions. 
Travel through any part of England on Saturday, Monday, or Tuesday, 
and you will find thaktl^ Ipcjil lines swarm with villagers going to or 
returning from the town on missions of business or of pleasure, or, 
more likely, of both combined. This is the way in which the money 
formerly reserved fot rustic holiday{\ is disposed of. If those rural 
pleasure-takers are within a convenient distance of London, to London 
many of them will go. If not, they put by their saving and spend 
them on trips to their provincial capital. 

If one withes to gam a true and graphic motion of what th® modern 
excursion system is, of how great is the hold which it has acquiied 
over the masses, a sight may be mentioned that can be witnessed 
almost any day in the summer or autumn months upon the Norfolk 
coast. It is eleven in the forenoon, and the beach is not only tranqnil, 
but almost desolate. Half a dozen fishermen are visible mending their 
nets or smoking the pipe of moody silence. There is not a sound 
which blends with the fretting of the waves against the pebbles, unless 
it be the shrill cry of the sea-bird, or possibly the distant and muffled 
scream of the whistle of the railway tiain, audible for many miles over 
these treeless levels and bleak sand-hills. But a complete change is 
at hand. It is a quarter-past eleven now, and in twenty minutes time 
an excursion tram is due at the adjoining station. Presently you are 
coz»scious of the murmur of strange arrivals and the bustling note 
ot preparation. You look round and find that upwards of a hundred 
men have suddenly invaded the place, are selling up booths, furnishing 
thorn with eatables and drinkables, are establishing Aunt Sallies, 
and providing the machinery of otbor delectable pastimes. ^In less 
than fifteen minutes the deserted beach has been transformed ; and 
what was absolute solitude now presents the appeai'ance of a fair, 
which wantET nothing to complete it except the advent of its patrons. 
Here th\sse patrons are, or presently will be. Puff-pnff is the warning 
SQvnd of the steam-engine in the distance, and the wreaths of smoke 
which for a minute darken the heavens, and then are swept away by 
the wind, are significant of the clond of humanity that in a few 
second^ will settle down upon the shore. Out they troop from the 
carriages which have just drawn up at the platform — men, women, 
boys, and children, a good thousand strong. It is likely enough that t 
there are other contingents yet to arrive. The excursionist is a 
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gregarions anijial, and the bigger the crowd in which he takes his s 
pleasure the more he ei\joys it. It is by no means an uncommon 
thing to see the shore/ on which an hour* ago not more human beinus 
were visible than could be counted on the fingers of one hand, covered 
Jby three thousand human beings, restlessly moving to and fro like the 
microscopic army of an ant-hill. Fun and frolic reigns all day uut 1 
the moment for departure on the return journey ari;ives. Then may 
be observed the reverse of the phenomenon of the morning. Anima- 
tion is gone almost as quickly as it came. The trains give a few 
premonitory rumblings and disappear. Tj^o^laat notes of the excur- 
sionists* songs die away on the wind ; the echoes are undisturbed by 
peals of laughter ; and the hucksters who have waited on the groat 
army of pleasure-seekers pack^up their beloilpngs, fold up their 
tents like the Arabs, steal away as silently and swiftly as they alighted, 
and leave thb^philosopher to reflect in sudden solitude upon the moral 
of the day’s experience. 

On the north-west coask of the United Kingdom the development 
of the excursion system is even more conspicuous than on the east. 
The manufacturers of tho north and the gredt retailers, who, for the 
most part, are north-countrymen, oannot be accused of neglecting the 
social relaxations of those whom they employ. Lytham, Fleetwood, 
and New Brighton are only a few of the marine resorts of myriads 
of the operatives let loose from the great towns of northern industry ; 
and if the goal of these is in too many cases the public-house bar 
rather than the shore of the sea, it is permissible to hope that tobacco- 
smoke and beer do not entirely neutralise the beneficent agencies of 
oxygen and ozone. Oenorally it may be said that the labouring 
classes are, in the north of England, better dlT as regards amusements 
than in the south. Many large works or factories have attached to 
them not only reading-rooms, but billiard-rooms and bowling-alleys. 
When these are provided by tho employer, they are sometimes 
.secured by the men, who club together, and, applying the principle 
df co-operation, wisely supersede the attractions of the tavern. Other 
and myre active recreations than those are forthcoming: cricket, 
wrestling, and every variety of athletic sport command an increasing 
popularity throughout the whole of the north of England. In the 
Pottery Districts, and in the vicinity of Manchester, laAibit-coursing, 
with a peculiar breed of little greyhound,. is much in vogue. *With the 
shoemakers of Northamptonshire — and, indeed, among shoemakeqi of 
all parts of England — fooirracing is a favourite pastime. Tbft artisans 
of Birmingham and Coventry rejoice in bieyqjes. Among the rural 
and urban toilers of Yorkshire knuiT and spell — a species of ti%p, bat, 
and ball— still flourishes. In some counties (eminently in Nottingham- 
shire) wherever there is a fair expanse of level and unoccupied grass- 
land, the wickets are sure to be pitched, and boys and men practise 
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■with hat Htidi bnll — «?OTTfie of them destined to blossom into professional 
players — atter the day’s work is over. ^ 

4n rural districts there aie hundreds of cottagers, now that cottage 
gardening has received systematic encouragement in special shows 
for cottage competitors, and that prizes are specially reserved for 
these at more general horticultural exhibitions, whose spare hours 
are entirely givep to gardening. If one comes to l,iondon, it is not 
necessary to hiention Epping Forest as the Arcadia of the artisan of 
the East End ; Ramsgate and Margate as the marine l^aradises of the 
multitude ; or Batter|ea^F^rk as the great Sunday lounge of various 
social subdivisions of the community, from the head clerk down to 
the junior porter. Natuially in such a climate as ours, the working 
classes will always find the larger part of their amusement within 
four walls. Thiiity years ago, with the single exception of the theatre, 
the only available resort for the masses was the public house. We 
are as completely outliving that state of things as we have outlived the 
period when “ Cross’^ Menagerie ’* was on^ of the grqat attractions of 
the Strand, and the skeleton of the whale was the only lion in 
Trafalgar Square. If there cannot be said to have been established 
an absolute identity between instruction and amusement, the steps 
actually taken in the direction of reform are immense. Music-halls 
do not spread an atmosphere of pure refinement, and are not without 
their mischievous influences upon the moral currency, but they are 
none the less, if properly conducted, antidotes to the popular curse of 
. drunkenness. They exist in every large town in England and the 
composition of thdir audiences presents some points which are not 
entirely unsatisfactory. It is claimed on behalf of the* Frenchman 
that while there may be no one who is at home so little, there is no 
one who loves homo so much. He takes, we are told, the influence 
of the domestic hearth with him whenever he goes abroad. The 
society, in fact, in which he chiefly moves is an 63i;tension of home ; 
and if he is happy, and is really equallv at nome anywhere, it is 
because he is not unaccompanied by his wife and children. A very 
casual examination of the company that Alls some music-halls, 
whether in London or elsewhere, will convince one that at least a 
portion of'it consists of genmnoly family parties — husbands^and wives, 
lathers, mothers, and one or two of their children. The attempt 
which ic now being made to establisl^ coflee-house music-halls will 
certainly prove a strong and wholesome antidote to the public-house 
and the ^in-shop. 

There are other not lefts popular recreations of the masses which 
stand a much^ higher level. The statistics and fignres published 
in the newspapers from week to week show how large is the 
measure of popularity which institutions like the South Kensington 
\Museum, the National Gallery, and others, enjoy. A wide): experience 
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thao London, unhappily, affords of the working of the free library 
Bysti 3 m is necessary to convey a just conception of the immense boon ^ 
which free libraries are to the working classes. Look inside the d4|trs 
of these establishments in Manchester or Birmingham during the 
dinner-hour, and note the attention and the evident enjoyment with 
Vhich the artisans are reading, not novels only, but the classics of 
English literature and the manuals of modern sciencp. Add to the 
free libraries the* working men’s clubs, and a fair idea nmy be formed 
of the characteUk and extent of the humanising macfinery which is 
already at work among the masses throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. • • ♦ 

The working man’s club is an institution not only from a political 
point of view harmless, but under its social aspect eminently benefi- 
cent. It is, too, an institution Vhich is representative of a growing 
class. TLei;e may be a score of such clubgi for working men in Lon- 
don and they are to be found in every considerable town in England. 
In some cases there is no ^mention of political principles ^f any kind 
in the club rule^. In othc rs, the pohtical cause with which the society 
is identified i^ Conservative or Liberal ; the ppogramme in a majority 
of instances being of a dccidedly^Liberal and even democratic cha- 
racter. Yet how groundless are any apprehensions as to the constitu- 
tional peril latent in these professions may be judged from a glimpse 
at the interior life of the club, and a comparison between its ostensible 
objects and its practiced functions. The institution which we will now 
visit, and which may be taken as typical of many others, has been in 
existence about half a dozen years. It has neail}f six hundred mem- 
bers, all of Vhom, without exception, are hona-Jide working men — 
some small masters, some highly-skilled mechanics making £3 or £4 
a week, others whose iireekly wages are fiom 25s. to 80s. The 
admission to the club is by ballot among the members of the committee, 
and any conduct which is offensive, or which threatens the harmony 
of the institution, *is t)uni&hed as severely and after the same fashion 
•■*-by expulsion— as “ conduct unworthy of a gentleman ” would be 
in one4)f the co-operative palaces of Pall Mall or St. James’s Street. 
The suUbcription is about 15s. a year, and it has lately been decided 
that visitors’ refreshments must be paid for by the friends Itho intro- 
duce them — a rule which adds to the radical ^fference between these 
establishments and the public-house. , • ? 

This is the chief room of the building : a spacious hall for debase, 
with a stage at one end for occasional dramatic entertainmenAs. m- 
mediately adjoining it is a smaller chamber furnished with a refresh- 
ment buffet. If our visit happens to be during the*honrs of dAylight^ 
the place will be deserted save for the presence of a few stray mem* 
bers, clad in their working dress, who have lounged in during the 
dinner-houx4o read the papers. In the billiard-room, the bagatelle- 
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room, the chess-room, the icfreshmeot-room, the rending-room, there 
m^ also be lotmd oue or two mechanics who are taking a holiday, or 
wS> are perhaps out of work. The reading-roop is seldom absolutely 
empty. Like the other apartments, it opens out of the central hall, 
is well supplied with the chief newspapers of the day, with various 
organs of different trades and industries, not only English, but Ame- 
rican, and in a i^w cases German and French, and has in addition a 
fair library. Ihe woiks of John Stuart Mill are there, while those of 
Thomas Carlyle for the most part are not. The wiitings of another 
obscure heresiarch of^a former generation, of a name of similar sound 
but dififerent orthogi'aphy, Carhsle, are prominently visible on the 
shelves. There, too, arc the books whose authors are Herbert Spencer, 
Thomas Haro, Lecky, Smiles, and Buckle ; while there are a multitude of 
publications of which the titles ha\e a strange sound to English ears, 
but which have won great, popnlaiity on the transatlantic continent. 
The room is further oinamcntefl with portiaits of certaia of the more 
advanced members or the House of Compons, distinguished patrons 
of the Bopublican cause on the Continent, and notably of George 
Washmgton and his family, which has been sent as a present to the 
club from a group ol s^mpathetic^working men on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

As the day draws to its clo«?e the club begins gradually to fill. 
Hero are the representatives of all the industiies which have their 
head-quarters in great cities. They come in their working dress, yet 
not without having paid some pieliminary attention to their personal 
appearance. The^ have been home, have gone through a simple 
toilotte, have had their tea and a rasher of bacon with it, have pro- 
bably smoked the pipe of domestic peace, and have not forgotten to 
say good night to the little ones in bed. . They want change of 
scene and conversation, and they get it at their club. They read, 
smoke, and chat by turns. There is sure to be some discussion in the 
great hall on some topic of the day. One member reads a short paper, 
let it be supposed, on the necesbiiy of piotection, or the justice of 
reciprocity, to native trade, or direct repiesentation of the interests of 
labour in Parliament. A debate follows, and much of the Speaking 
which m"&y be heard is surprisingly good. Sometimes there are 
visitors. AmAmeiican or German operative narrates his experiences, 
or a gentleman who takes, an interest in working men and their 
doings addresses them on the subject of his travels in foreign parts, 
or acquaints them with his views on matters nearer home. On Sun- 
day night a kind of grand field-day of the club is held. There is 
always^ a lecture ;^the topics suggested are infinitely various, convey- 
ing much valuable instruction. The theme chosen is seldom suited 
to the sanctity of the day^ the moral pointed would not always com- 
mend itself to the political quietist. Be that as it may, h, is certainly * 
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better that these men should be in their dabs than at taverns ^orl 
gm-shops. If drunkenness is ever stamped out from among the^ 
English working elasses, it will he largely due to the agency of snch 
institutions as these. * It is not Utopian to believe that dubs may, in 
course of time, and as education advances, do for labouring men what 
*they have already done for the wealthier classes, and render open 
intoxication a barbarous anachronism. As they have created among 
the wealthier clSsses a public opinion which is unfavbumble to excess, 
so wherever they exist among the humbler classes we find them doing, 
or tending to do, the same good work. It is beginning to be recog- 
nised that a man who is drunk is, for the time being, not only a brute, 
but a nuisance. 

Whatever may be the condition or the prospects of the drama in 
England, there can be no doubt as to its claim to be considered a 
popular insti^tution, or that for an increasingly large number of persons 
the stage supplies the chief, if not the only, cultftre which they know. 
The theatre has become in London not merely an occasional amuse- 
ment, but a regular pursuit. Among classes socially quite distinct 
and differentithe chief idea of an evening^s amusement is the play. 
One finds it at the East End, whore the same persons repair 
nightly to witness over and over* again the same performance. The 
same fact meets one at the West End, whore the theatre is not 
only a place in which to sit still and laugh or wonder, according as 
the spirit of comedy or tragic awe is in the ascendant, but a lounge 
where cigarettes may be smoked, friends met and chatted with, and 
the news of the evening obtained. This is an importation of Con- 
tinental usages into England within the last few years. Evenings at 
home are enjoyable and admirable in their way, but how many tens 
of thousands are there in London and other largo cities who have 
evenings to spare yet no home in particular at which to spend them, 
not to mention the daily influx of casual visitors from the country, or 
of sojouiaiers e}fro'fite for India or the colonies, or of Americans of 
• .passage to and from the Continent 9^ There is, further, a large per- 
centage of young men sufficiently well-to-do, who, if they have them 
offices <n the day, and their chambers and clubs at night, are not 
overburdened with social engagements, and may, perhaps^ prefer the 
independence of the playhouse to the hospitable copstrainta of a 
decorous dinner-table. With tlysse the theatre is not jlie least 
important business of their fives. There is not a now piece that is 
produced which they miss. They are seldom absent on fijst nights. 
They know the critics by sight. They belong probably to some one 
or other of the minor literary or dramatic Hslubg. They s)im the 
newspapers of the morning and evening, but serious study is not to 
their taste, and the theatre is. 

There i^ttle or nothing in common between the modem playgoer 
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aztd the ancient enthusiast in the classic days of the Patent Houses. 
The cheap enjoyment of that period he would vote vLlgar. He has 
no notion of waiting a couple of hours outside the pit door, and then 
fervently congratulating himself if he has secured a seat well in front 
of the stage. Wjhen the play is over, it is not with stout and oysters 
that he will refresh his inner man. On the contrary, he has con-^ 
formed to the modern type of exquisite. He makes a point of appear- 
ing in full evenfiig dress. He never touches supper : it hurts his 
digestion. He "^is afraid of stout : it is the declared enemy of his 
liver. 

The place which th& theatre fills in the mind of society at large is 
equally remarkable. Together with old chma and new pictures, it 
divides polite converpation in drawing-rooms and at dinner-tables. 
It is considered quite as necessary to go to see the last new play as 
the last new opera. Even society’s conception of the, calling and 
personality of the actor has undergone a complete change. Directly 
or indirectly, clubs h?,ve done a great deal to bridge over the gulf 
that once existed between classes. If they have not promoted what 
is called good fellowship, they have at least done tiie . important 
service of bringing reprcbcntativcs of diiTeicnt orders of men into close 
and friendly intercouise. The actor is of all others a clubable man. 
The hours which he is compelled to keep malce club life particularly 
convenient to him ; and when ho is at his club he finds himself in a 
circle which includes men with whom thirty years ago it is not very 
likely that he would Lave been on speaking terms. The compara- 
tively intimate relationship which has been established between society 
and the stage has had its infiuence on both parties to the arrange- 
ment. The influence of the stage upon society docs not end here. 
Private theatricals may satisfy a trivial ambition, but not the eager 
natures which require something more stirring ; for those there aro 
the excitements of the public audience. Thus do we bear of amateur 
pantomimes and matinm at fashionable playhouses in the Strand. 

That the stage is not at the present time a vihicle for the inculca- ' 
4ion of the higher morality, and that as matters are, it is not likely to 
J)e one, must be confessed. The relaxation of public manner»3 which 
has been in process in this country during several years is reflected by 
the footlights^ and in the pieces which attain popularity behind them. 
Paris ha§ been, and remains, the metropolis of dramatic art or inven- 
tion, as well as the resort of hll the idl5rs and demireps of Europe. 
Of ^te i^he facilities of locomotion and the whims of &shion have 
cemented the connection between London and Paris, and the influences 
exercis^ upon our, sochJ system by the Second Empire are still ram- 
pant. It is not only our plays, but in some cases our domestic ethics, 
which are taken from the French— of the Boulevards; and if the 
t spirit of the age tolerates the lowest standard of Parisian ^morality, it 
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i«! not surprising that the plays, which are the presentations of thu \ 
morality, shouM be popular in English theatres. Something like an \ 
analogy, too, may be ];raced between a London and a Paris audience. ^ 
French domestio life is not represented in the crowds that fill the 
|imaller theatres of the French capital ; English domestic life is repre- 
sented almost as little in some of the theatres of London. Prominent 
among the patrops of the London stage are uncritj/cal visitors from 
the provinces and the not too refined members of our 9^ plutocracy. 
There are other reasons which can scarcely make us expect to find 
any very elevated exemplar of morals or manners on ^e London 
stage. We dine later and we work harder than ever, and the state 
of body and mind which these habits superinduce is scarcely favour- 
able to the highest sort of intellectual appreciation. Again, free trade 
in theatres — an absurd confusiod of industry and art-— has dispersed 
the few good actors that wo had, has destroyec^ a school of acting, 
and has madeProom on the stage for some of the crapulous buffooneries 
of the lyusic-halL Inded^ while the mu|ic-hal^is a grad^ above the 
gin-shop, it is lihe curse of the stage. It vitiates and debases man- 
agers, actors, ^audiences alike. As a consequence, it is only too likely 
that were the Act of Pi^rliament fq;r regulating theatres repealed, the 
result would be, not the conversion of music-halls into theatres, but 
of theatres into music-halls. There are, perhaps, now more tolerably 
good actors on the English boards than at any other period ; on the 
other band, there are very few actors who can be called great, and 
the tolerably good actors are quite incapable of representing the 
heroic or poetic drama. Their elocutionary powerS are defective, and 
they are not happy even in their attempted recitals of blank verse. 
As for a subsidised national theatre, it must be pronounced an impos- 
sibility in England ; nor should it be foiTgotten that the Comedie 
Franyaise is not merely a subsidised theatre, but also an incorporated 
and endowed collegiate institution, having in some sort its exhibi- 
tioners, ittf fellowships, its statutes, privileges, and pensions 
«La foule,’* says Jules Claretie, *‘*est ainsi faite cfu’elle s'en va 
payer- et paxfois tres cher — ^pour admirer dans un theatre ce qu’elle 
peut libfement, et a bon marche contempler dans la rue.” The most# 
striking feature of our modem drama is its abject realism.* This is 
not a credulous, a poetic, a chivalrous, or an enthusiastis age. As is 
the agei so is the iheatre-gqpg public,, and the theatre itsdf. We 
do not want impossible feats of ennobled heroism. We wanj^to 
see life as it is — life sometimes as it exists in St. Giles’s, at dfthers as 
it exists in Mayfair or St. James’s Street. demand that actors 
and actresses s^l give us the best imitations the^Pcan of the ladies 
and gentlemen who meet daily in Hyde Park ; who talk, laugh, and 
flirt together; who make love, and unmake marriages; who goto 
Hurlinghanf; who dine at the Orleans Club. We pretend no high 
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motive in all this, and aim at no particular moral. We simply wish 
to be amused, and we wish also to witness what we* call a mUe-en-- 
hcene so perfect that we may enjoy some faint illusion into the bargain. 
As the coats and dresses of the ladies and gentlemen on the stage are 
made by the same tailors and milliners who make the coats an^ 
dresses of the ladies and gentlemen in society, so do we expect that 
the furniture sh%ll be an exact likeness of that seen in the drawing- 
rooms of the West End. If Old English decorations and Queen 
Anne architecture are the vogue in real life, we must have them on 
the stage. Nothing }>e left to the imagination, and unless the 
eye and ear can immediately perceive it all, it is not supposed to be 
there. The more familiar ^e scene the better. There is nothing 
which brings down* the house like a view of Waterloo Bridge, 
especially if a hansom cab happens to be going over it; or the 
counterfeit presentment of Hyde Park Corner by lamplight, espe- 
cially if Piccadilly happens to be enlivened by the ^ay and festive 
" presence o^ some yohng gentlemen who have taken, too much wine, 
whose opera hats are crushed in, whose white ties are all awry, and 
. who are going home v^th the milk. Arcadia may be all very well ; 
but the most beautiful glimpse of A.rcadian forests and streams which 
scenic artist ever gave would not provoke a tenth part of the applause 
that a clever portrayal of Bichmond Hill, with the ** Star and 
Garter*’ in the immediate foreground, and Eel Pie Island in the 
middle distance, never fails to elicit. A view of the Bay of Naples, 
with Herculaneun^ and Pompeii visible, would be all very well ; but 
what is it to Brighton, with the green and gold ironwork of the Grand 
Hotel? 

These tastes are not peculiar to the playgoing public or exclusively 
gratified on the stage. The same thing may be witnessed in much 
of \)ur pictorial art and in most of our popular novels. What the 
late Mr. Thomas Robertson, the author of Soci^^ijf Offste, and the rest 
of what are jcnown as the Prince of Wales’ dramas,” was to th^ 
modem drama, the late Mr. Anthony Trollope was to contemporary 
romance. The novelist must follow the example of the pl^wright, 
and give JUS life as it is. On the stage the hero asks for a cigarette ; 
in the novel the young lady asks her lover for a stamp. The first 
eonsideratioli in every department of intellectual industry or activity 
is not ih fly too high for tbe puBhc, # The dramatist may write his 
dramas with a quill which comes from the wing of the angel Gabriel, 
but if h«) writes above the heads of his patrons, woe be to him. The 
romantic and historic ^rama has given place to the ** cup and saucer” 
domefifkic drama, bid there is no reason to suppose that public taste 
and morals are much the worse or better for the change. But what 
is a hih*mless realism among the higher classes may conceivably . 
become a very dangerous realism if gratified in the case of the lower. 
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It is a simple historical fact, that a few years ago a London manager* < 
was actually contemplating the production of the Ober Ammergau 
Passion Play upon the stage of his theatre, and had he not received . 
timely warning from the responsible authority the experiment would 
•certainly have been made. Again, early in the month of December, 
1875, it was announced on a series of yellow and black posters, fixed 
upon every available vacant space in the town of Sunderland, that a 
startling ^ama of real life was to be produced, founded on certain 
incidents in the career of Henry Wainwright, who was then lying in 
tlie condemned cell of Newgate under sen^eijce j)f death for the murder 
of his paramour! The firbt act was to have^roxboume Gardens as 
its venue, and in the course of it the audience were to be made 
acquainted with “the first meeting between* Wainwright and his 
victim ; the arts employed by men about town ; the friendly warning 
disregarded?” Among the scenes which followed wore “ high jinks in 
the Whitechkpel Counting-house,'* a “life of wild .dissipation,” the 
“ murder,” an^ much etae. If this hideous flirrago of criminal tab- 
leaux, rendered articulate with criminal speeches and vicious senti- 
ments, had been actually given to the public; who can doubt that it 
would have exerted a directly debasing and pernicious influence ? The 
public know what is permitted, but not what is prevented. 

Such experiences as these show that the Licenser of Plays has other 
duties to perform than the interdiction of clumsy adaptations of un- 
wholesome French dramas or obscene French farces.^ There Is but 
one commandment in the Decalogue which is a source of unfailing 
capital to the Parisian playwright. The same sin, implied or ex- 
pressed, perpetrated already, or with events apparently leading up to 
its perpetration, is ever there. His ingenuity is devoted to varying 
the conditions*of the offence, inventing ne^ combinations of offenders, 
placing them in novel situations, and illustrating the Nemesis which, 
sooner or later, avei^akes the guilty in divers shapes. Sometimes the 
, action of* the avenging deity assumes the form of laughter-moving 
satire, sometimes of overwhelming tragedy. There are farcical comedies 
in whi^ the unholy conspirator against the peace of households is 
depicted as merely ridiculous, the dupe of his own villany, a knave* 
and, as events turn out, a fool into the bargain. There t.re, on the 
other hand, comedies, such as the Supplice d'me Fenmie, which are 
traversed by a vein of very ti;agic {purpose, and which display the con- 
sequences of matrimonial perfidy in the agonising aspects of lifqjong 
and irreparable remorse. Now these dramas stand in i relation 

* There is, of oouree, no reference here to the advertiself Tableaux at the l^temineter 
Aquarium a tew years ago. The interposition of authority was not called tor in this 
instance, the Obliw Ammergau peasants never having accepted any engagement In 
England, and the representation of the Tableaux not iiaving been announced to take 
place at the ftoyal Aquarium the only part of the building under the Lord 

Cnamberlain’s JurMettca* 
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towards French audiences and to French society radically different 
from that which it is possible they should occupy towards English audi- 
ences^and English society. With scarcely an exception, even our 
best actors and actresses lack the finesse and the lightness of touch 
which are the attributes, in a special degree, of their French brethrene 
and sisters. They are without the eminently Parisian art of swiftly 
and gracefully gliding over delicate and dangerous ground. Though 
the situations a play should be subordinate to the moral, the moral 
is still one thing and the situations are another. The real and unavoid- 
able danger when Engjis^ actors are intrusted with the performance 
of a play whose spii^, conception, and situation are thoroughly 
French, is that they should exaggerate the situations at the expen so 
of the moral — should bring the former into disproportionate pio- 
minence, and should dwarf and obscure the latter. The final 
moral, from a French point of view, may be unexceptionable, but 
the situations are worse than hazardous, and, acted a^ such dramas 
are likely to be actfed in England, the temptatioi^ to an English 
audience to fasten on the situations and forget the moral would be 
irresistible. 

There are other reasons which cause dramas that are perfectly 
possible and not glaiingly improper m France to be wholly unadapt- 
able to English audiences. If the sanctity of the marnage tie is 
not always respected in England, the general terms on which the 
sexes are associated with each other before and after marriage are 
entirely different on the two sides of the Channel. In France flirta- 
tion is supposed to he the common successor of marriage ; in England 
it is at least considered theoretically more desirable that it should 
precede the ceremony, A very considerable proportion of the Eng- 
lish novels read by young ladies w^ are not yet bridbs — which are 
mainly the products of feminine hands, and abound in warmly-coloured 
love passages — ^would be considered quite as inappropriate or improper 
^br a French maiden as the polmonnenes of the French stage are for 
on English maiden. The cavalier serventCj the wife's lover, may have' 
an existence in England, but he has not a definite status as in France, 
and the adaptations to the English stage of French plays in which he 
figures ai% not faithful or acceptable pictures of English society. 
Finally, it is «to be borne in mind that the institution of a Divorce 
Court in* the one country, and the alienee of such an institution 
lyit^l recently in the other, have caused the public of each to regard 
the preseCitation in a dramatic shape of conjugal treason with very 
different sentiments. ^The records of the tribunal over which Sir 
James Hannen presides acquaint Englishmen and Englishwomen with 
the misery that follows systematic, breaches of what is not in this 
country a sacrament, but a civil contract, in all its vulgar and prosaic 
hideousnesB. Faithlessness in husbands and wives is not m En^dand, 
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as in France, a thing to be satirised by turning the laugh against the 
betrayer ; an^ it is surely as sorry to jest with the iniquity which may ^ 
be punished with a heavy pecuniary mulct, and a scandalous publicity, 
in a division of a High Court of Justice, as with the fate that over* 

^ takes an apprentice who dips his hand into his master's till, or the 
scamp who terminates his career by forging a friend’s name. 

If the genarsd English public were able to proij^ct itself in these 
matters, or if English theatrical managers could be frosted never to 
take advantage of its defencelossness and folly, then Parliament 
might be petitioned to repeal forthwith ihg Act under whicli the 
Licenser of Plays holds his office. Eut few, if any, managers 
sufficiently bear in mind that ma^ pieces which have succeeded in 
Paris have not been exclusively, or even mainly, patronised by the 
French middle class, but by the floating population of pleasure-seeking 
foreigners, of whom P|.ris is always full. Again, theatres are labelled 
and clasRifled in Paris to a degree in which they are not, and cannot 
be, in vLondox^ If one goes to the Palais Ro^al, to the Bouffes, the 
Variotcs, ong knows in each case precisely what to expect. In Lon- 
don, ^ the other hand, the audiences in all *our theatres are mixed ; 
and tub most respectable mother and father of a family are apt to as- 
sume that there is no temple of the drama to which they may not 
safely resort with their children and friends. Further, it has been in 
past times the policy of French Governments to render the theatre a 
place of distraction from politics for the Fiench people, and so long as 
the end was gained the means employed were not too minutely in- 
quired into. The specious argument which is sometimes employed, 
that if a censorship of the stage is desirable a censorship of the press 
also would at least be justifled, admits of an easy and conclusive 
answer. Thef raison d'etre of a censorship of the stage in countries 
where the press and all other forms of literary publication* are 
absolutely free, is to^be found in the essential diflbrence between what 
is read add what is represented. The Police News and^other journals 
of that description are not edifying sleets. But it is possible that 
their phrasal does no permanent injury to some, at least, of their 
patrons. Imagine, however, the dramatic representation of the scenes 
and incidents portrayed in an illustrated print of the character of the 
Police 'News. The peculiar influence of dramatic representations 
depends upon the contagious ^ym^ftithy of a crowd. The dfiect pro- 
duced upon an individual has to be enlarged and intensified indefinitely 
before any notion can be arrived at as to the nature ofithe tot^ 
impression upon the aggregate multitude. T^e wild plaudits of the 
collective occupants of &e pit and gallery coihe to the •ears of 
each one present with a force that is exactly proportioned to the 
numerical total of the audienoe and to tbe complete volume of irre« 
sponsible v£ces» 
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The juriindiction of the Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s House- 
hold for the time being, as Licenser of the metropcnitan theatres, 
and of all new stage-plays intended for representation at any theatre 
in Great Britain, is a curious and interesting survival. It is sometimes 
loosely described as an anomaly ; but it is an anomaly only in the 
! sense in which the growth and permanence of our whole constitutional 
^ system is an anojnaly. Such anomalies preserve us from the logic 
and the falsehb^d of extremes, from the opposite but equally oppres- 
sive inquisitions of a jealous despotism and of a jealous democracy. 
In France the dramatig censorship was never so severe as when the 
censorship was formally* abolished — that is, during the Beign of 
^ Terror under the First l^public. Jn countries where no formal cen- 
sorship exists, the interference of an arbitrary (and not always incor- 
/ ruptible) police is by no means an enviable alternative. In England 
the unscrupulous managers who would prefer absolute licence, tempered 
by occasional police raids, are probably those* who would desire to 
introduce in^o their tneatres the entertainments an4 the ipanners 
of music-halls and casinoes, and who, therefore, naturally gravitate 
to Scotland Yard. It may be doubted whether, as the basis of 
government becomes more and more democratic, the supervision of 
public entertainments will not become more rather than less exacting 
and severe. ^ 

Some reason for this assumpiion may be found in the historical 
antecedents of the Lord Chamberlain’s authority over theatres. It 
is altogether a mistake to supjioso that the Act of George II., 
introduced and passed by the Ministry of Sir Robert Walpole, 
establishing a censorship of dramatic representations and placing it 
under the Lord Chamberlain, was the beginning of his theatrical juris- 
diction. The truth is, that oefore the great Puritan Revolution, which 
clos&d all theatres and swept many of the poor players into the armies 
of the king, the two or three dramatic companies .that existed were 
under the express protection of the sovpieign. in those days stage- 
players were looked upon as “rogues and vagabonds,** and they were 
glad enough to escape the ignominy of outcasts by being nominated 
and appointed “His Majesty’s Servants,** and provided with royal 
liveries. The functions subsequently entrusted to the Lord Chamber- 
lain were in those days performed by the Master of the Revels, Who was 
the examiner of all theatrical emtertainm^ts. After the Restoration the 
surviving players of the Puritan period, and their successors, were glad 
enough t< take refuge once more under the patronage of the Court, and 
to be numbered again qmong “ His Majesty’s Servants.” The Act of 
George**!!, (repealed by the Act 6 & 7 Victoria, chap. 68) was nothing 
. more than a legislative enactment and sanction of that authority which 
had previously belonged to the royal prerogative. It was certainly no 
disgrace to the players to be treated as one of the liberal professions, 
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and to be placed, like the Church, the Bar, and the naval and militasy 
services, undemthe control of a great officer of state. But with that 
happy adaptation of old prerogative to modem liberty which cha- 
racterises so many anomalous " English institutions, the supervision 
of the Lord Chamberlain over theatres or dramatic representations is 
Really exercised by a deputy, who by his condition and experience 
as a man of the world and by his sympathies as a man of liberal 
education, of ar?, of ** letters,*’ is likely to exercise tltc ilelicate and 
difficult discretion of a censor (who, it must be retnembered, is a 
responsible administrator of an Act of Parliament) with at once a due 
sense of the close relation of public majnner^ to public morals, and 
of the influence of dramatic representations on public manners, and 
with a sensitive regard for the just rights and liberties of dramatic 
literature and dramatic art. tin point of fact, neither dramatic 
literature nor dramatic art has ever had cause to complain of an 
authority wh^ch has been felt as a censorship cfoly by those lawless 
managers who would tmm theatres into houses of Ul-iame. Oddly 
ei'ough, the moftt severe of censors — even to absurdity-^was himself 
a diamatic aflthor, and not a squeamish one, (leorge Colman. There 
is no \nying that the stage in this country, quite apart from foreign 
influences, has never entirely recovered from the fanatical hostility of 
Puritanism and from the libertinism of the Restoration, which was a 
reaction from Puritanical excesses. It is the business of our dramatic 
** censor ” in these days to guard it alike from more fanaticism and 
from its own besetting sins in an opposite direction. And on the 
whole, it may be said that this invidious responsibility is satisfac- 
torily met. 

The abolition of a dramatic censorship thus gently and generously 
exercised, would almost certainly open the door of the stage to the 
ofiensive personalities and the scarcely veiled sedition which, as ' 
matters are, cannot be kept out of a good many of the pof)ular 
periodicals of the dky. As a consequence, the theatres might be 
* expected to become the scenes of not and disturbanee. Detectives 
in disguise would be quartered about, the stage Vould loll into 
disrepifte, and English liberty would be in real danger of serious 
abridgment. If it is said that the English public is* at bottom 
respectable, and in the long run may be trusted to make its respec- 
tability prevail, the answer is thaj the dramatic censor hqlps these 
rcbpectahle persons, in the fifst instance* towards a result which they 
might only achieve with difficulty after some delay, and ^ter Hheir 
good taste and moral sense had sustained a considerabll outrage. 
Huch an officer is not likely, in point of ethidhl severity, to be much 
superior to the general standard of his time. A PuritaniS censor 
of plays would only be possible when Puritanism was the recognised 
ruling^ influence of the day. If the English pubUc is — as it un- 
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doubtedly is—for the most part highly respectable, the stage censor 
reflects their respectability and the good sense whiifa that respec* 
tability generates ; and in doing this, he may do also not a little to 
help the decent many to resist the despotism Which on indecent few 
might not be sorry to establish. * 

With respect to some farcical comedies which have been denounced 
as objectionable, it may be argued that it is a mistake, even on high 
moral gromids, to take such performances too seriously. After all, 
a theatre is notf a church or a chapel. As long as there are genuine 
diollery and genuine laughter there is not much harm done. Nothing 
is so dull as indecency^ iwtking the attractions of which are so soon 
exhausted. But the dialogue of a piece may be harmless, and yet on 
the stage it may be rendered vicious by the by-play, business, and 

gag” of vicious aetdrs. Ever 8inc<^ dramatic art has existed, the 
comedy of manners and of character has abounded in intrigue, as 
tragedy has mainly resorted to the collisions between passion and 
duty. For dramatic nurposes the Decalogue has always been more 
honoured in^ the breach than the observance. Indeed, if the Deca- 
logue were always univjBrsally observed, the occupation jf both stage 
and pulpit would be gone. The Church, fortified by trem ndous 
sanctions, rebukes vice, and scares ft away by the terrors of the wrath 
to come. The play catches the conscience of an audience by tragic 
terror and pity, or chastises vice by ridicule. An audience may be 
laughed out of their vices at the theatre ; they cannot be preached 
out of them. 

As regards the psoduction of French plays upon the English stage, 
it is a delusion to suppose that more than a very limited number of 
playgoers in London know enough of the French language genuinely 
to enjoy them. The performers are French, the langimge employed 
is French ; and if the Examiner of Plays licences in the original 
langflage a farce or a drama which he might be slow to sanction in an 
English adaptation, he has right and reason on Lis bide. To borrow 
an expression from the domain ^f international law, the stage censor 
will scarcely erl if he gives French plays performed in London a kind 
of extra-territorial privilege — if, in fact, he treats the stage on which 
they are presented as for the time being a part of France projected 
by accident into England. At the close of these observations on the 
contempcirary ‘English stage, there^may be briefly noticed a question 
which used often to be heard among playgoers — Is a revival of 
Shak.^speorian dramas in England more probable than a revival of the 
classic drama in France ? Four or five years ago the answer would have 
been in the negative. All those existing conditions of the stage and of 
society to which reference has been made in this chapter pointed to one 
conclusion, which a flash of fashionable enthusiasm for a single actor 
of originality and distinction, whose principal and most popular sue* 
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cesses bave been won in modern realistic drama and in modervf* 
comedy, confirdted rather than contradicted. The more Shakespeare’t 
plays are read, it vreifi thought the less, perhaps, would they 
represented. An audience sufficiently cultivated to eigoy the plays as^ 
literature, to taste the quality of the poet^s language, and the subtlety 
of his imagery, was supposed to be proportionately less disposed to 
tolerate the pejrspnation of all but one or two characters in the piece 
by actors such as Hamlet describes in his advice to tBe jplayers. This 
anticipation, however, has been completely falsified by events, and at 
no time has the Shakespearian drama been in greater favour with the 
English public than at the present. ThiS fkct is the result chiefly 
of the genius of Mr. Henry Irving, who has done more than any one 
else to popularise the plays oi Shakespeare. j[t is, perhaps, due to 
the brilliant success which has ittended his revivals at the Lyceum 
that we are at this moment witnessing at the Princess’s a representa- 
tion which wi41 seive to reCiill to the minds of many persons the days 
ol Chciilps £e<^a. \ ^ 
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P 

It is with English professions in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century as it is with the various other aspects of our national life 
which have been passed successively in review. One is confronted on 
the one hand by the manifest increase of all that is comprised under 
the head of organisation, and on the other by those signs of flux and 
movement which indicate that the future and flnal development of 
professional England is as yet undecided. To the former of these 
categories may be referred the machinery of preliminary tests and 
qualifying examinations ; to the latter, the indistinctness ot the demar- 
catipg line between pursuits and trades on the one hand, and what are 
specifically styled professions on the other. In all the occupations of 
modem life there is an increasing demand for sfringent guarantees of 
efficiency. Physicians and surgeons, barristers and solicitors, soldiers 
and sailors, are each of them called upon to furnish strong pnma-facie 
evidence of fitness for their career before they are able even in name to 
enter upon it. If to these we add clergymen, we shall have enumerated 
the chief trac^itional departments of English professional life. ¥et what 
nearly innumerable and often anonymous varieties of honourable and 
profitable occupation will there not i>e left behind ? Though in this 
chapter it will be necessary to dwell almost exclusively upon the con- 
ventional professional divisions, it would be an unpardonable omission 
to.ignqre the facte that the limit separatihg 'the mechanical industry 
from the profession seems very often purely arbitrary. 

At the head of all the new professions must be placed that of the 
ci\il engineer. The calling is pre-eminently that created 4»y the most 
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distinctively cbaracteristic achievements and aspirations of the age^« 
while it opens if^ a vista of rich rewards to those who follow it with^* 
the success which special aptitude and industry command. There is ^ 
also reason to believe that the profession of the civil engineer is one ^ 
lihich appeals with peculiar force to the imagination and ambition of ^ 
the youth of the day. It is the pioneer of progress and civilisation, ' 
moral and materVd, all the world over ; it gratifies that adventurous 
instinct which is the heritage of tha English race. The^ei^ engineer ^ 
who spans rocky defiles, pierces mountains, unites continents, and by 
designing new schemes of railway and telegraphic extension annihiktes 
space and time, is the modem representative *o{* the navigator of the 
Elizabethan era — of the Hawkinses, BaMghs, Drakes, and Davises, 
who sailed over remote seas in quest of new lan^s and fresh enemies 
to subjugate. The head mastef of a large public school recently 
observed to the present writer that three out of every four of his 
pupils would, if polled, declare for engineering. In other directions, 
too, the advance jof science h&s greatly enlarged the horizon of English 
professional life. Scientific farming is surely entitled to rank as a pro- 
fessioiL An^ how is one correctly to 6pesk»of the whole race of 
scientin^ specialists if not as membpi;^ of a proiession ? Experts m 
naval architecture, chemists, geologists, and others, have all in reality 
as definite a profession as the medical man, the lawyer, or the 
divine. Every department of skilled industry, mechanical or intel- 
lectual, has annexed to it, so to speak, a considerable specialist business 
of its own. The development of commerce has been the opportunity 
for creating a host of occupations, some of which *have been glanced 
at in preceding chaptejs. Art has proved scarcely loss productive m 
its way than science and commerce. There is not only more work for 
painters of crettive genius than ever, bulf for a class of artists who 
never existed before — decorators and designers of all kinds and in all 
materials. In literature the same movement has, or will have soon, 
,been expeVienced, ancl journalism has certainly acquired a tme pro- 
fessional status. * * 

But though the exigencies of modem life, co-operating with the 
principle of the subdivision of labour, have multiplied prolessions in 
England, they have not multiplied them in such number as to provide 
sufficient occupation for the sons of English parents. TJie opportuni- 
ties of an empire established ip each of t|;ie four quarters of the globe 
are found too few, or not remunerative enough, for British lads who 
have to make their own way in hfe, and who have small capital on 
which to commence. Recess in the learned professions is uenied to 
mediocrities. The navy requires strong intere^, and the army/i com- 
petence. If the developments of British commerce have created a 
host of new and lucrative callings, there are more candidates already 
than work San be provided for, while the peculiar aptitudes which the 
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^occupation demands are not always forLhcoming. The Bar means 
starvation and idleness to the majority of those w&o are called.'* 

' The Civil Service is underpaid, and the meanest position in it is only 
to be won after success in an examination sufficiently difficult to act 
as a formidable barrier. The Church offers small inducement for tbe 
ambitious aspirant, and the proiossion of the schoolmaster is already 
overstocked. 

These *aro the complaints which one hoars, and is likely for some 
while to come to hear, on every side. The professions which natu- 
rally suggest themselves to the two thousand young men who annually 
take their degrees at'Okfdrd and Cambridge, a majoiity of whom are 
dependent for their livelihcfbd on their own exertions, are the Bar, the 
Church, education, ,or, possibly, civil engineering. If high academic 
honours have been taken by the ndWly-fledged graduate, his path is 
tolerably clear. He will, in all probability, win a fellowship, which, 
if not tenable for liie, will suppoi t him for a certain number of years 
while he is making a start. He may either attempt to live on the 
stipend attached to this distinction, or he may, residing in the univer- 
sity, supplement his income with work done in his college ^ fellow 
and tutor, or take private pupils, or he may accept a portion as 
schoolmaster ; or he may go to London, instal himself in chambers, 
and woo success at the Bar. IS he elects the last he will not 
necessarily find his scholastic honours of any direct assistance to 
him. Clients will not come, nor will solicitors trust him, more 
readily because he is a double first, an Ireland Scholar, a Senior 
Classic, or a Charfeellor's Medallist. The chances are, it will be a 
more appreciable advantage to him to have distinguished himself in 
the cricket-field, on the river, or in the racquet-court. For one 
solicitor who recognises that he is a follow of his l^oUege, and the 
most accomplished scholar of his year, half a dozen will hasten to 
identify him with tho famous stroke in the university eight, or the 
irresistible bowler who took all the wickets of tho lival acaaemic team 
at Lords. 

Success at the Bar depends on a combination of circumstances, 
and on a variety of gifts, physical quite as much as mental. A good 
presence, ^an agreeable manner, are as valuable as the powerful, but 
slowly movipg intellect. In common law, plausibility, aplomb, and 
ignorance of what timidity, or nv)rvou/)nesB mean are indispensable. 
In addition to this, there should be, if possible, some connection with 
a few influential solicitors, or the opportunity of establishing such, 
and then, if most of these conditions are fqrthcoming, there will be 
the certainty of «a moderate success. The personnel of English 
Jawyers is gradually experiencing a chahge. The examinations 
N which now precede the call to the Bar ensure not only some degree of 
^neral culturci but a fair amount of legal knowledge. Hence, no lawyer 
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who is a barrister can be — as in the old days, wh^ nothing beyond , j 
attendance at th^ chambers of a pleader or counsel was required — 
entirely ignorant of law. The university graduate is absolved from g 
the necessity of submitting himself to those merely educational tests 
w|iich are imposed in the case of other candidates, mqny of whom 
are the sons or brothers of solicitors, while some have been solicitors ^ 
themselves. Even the university graduate who has t^en high ^ 
honours occasionally recognises the expediency of Acquiring some , 
purely technical education by apprenticing himself to a firm of ^ 
solicitors before he addresses himself to the business of the barrister. , 
Hence the Bar is much less of a professiofiaf Idunge than formerly. 
There are fewer idlers within the precincts of the Inns of Court, and 
most of the young gentlemen who keep their terjns intend to work, 
and to win every prize which the ‘t)rofesbion affords. 

The Law List shows that there are some five thousand barristers ; 
and a writer in the Gentleiuan's Magazuie, in juxtaposition with 

these figures several othdr^ facts and statistics, has di|j,wn some 
interesting conclusions. Estimating the total 6f fees annually paid in 
the High Cour^ oi Justice and the different Courts of Quarter Sessions 
at iS388,1300, and dhiding this sum l^y^the number of barristers whose 
names are in the Law List, the magazinist arrives at an average 
income for each of £GB. Adding to this sum the fees paid in County 
Courts for Indian, colonial, and Scotch appeals, and by law students 
to tutors, the writer computes the total of revenue to average i'lOO 
a head. But, he argues, the expenditure on the necessities oi life 
or of the profession by the barrister cannot be less fhan £187 a year. 
Hence he is left with a deficit of £87. Now the money prizes of the 
profession — the Lord Chancellorship, the other law offices of the 
Clown, the judg^,ships, and the rest — are fixed in lound numbers at 
£500,000, which yields another £100 a year to each of the five 
thousand candidates. This is an interesting and ingenious specula* 
tion, but not one of m^ich practical value. It does, however, circum- 
stantially suggest the undoubted fact thht the prizes o^ the Bar are 
not many in number. It is unnecessary to say that, such as they 
are, they arc distributed among comparatively few of the com- 
petitors. Here, as elsewhere, honours and the rewards of business 
have a tendency to concentrate themselves in the hands of a small 
minority. * One success brings another, aqd the prosperous barrister 
has no sooner enough to do than he has too much. Generally it 
may be said that if a young man makes up his mind to succeed at 
the Bar, he must see hip way to being something of a specialist. 
Let him master some p^icular department &r biunch of law» be 
known as an expert in a certain sort of cases, and he will have an 
infinitely better chance than if he takes his stand simply upon the 
basis of gendtal utility* ^ 
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( In a measure this remark is equally true of all professions at the 
present time. Let ns take the case of the universit^^graduate, in fair, 
but not in the highest honours, who is thrown upon the world with 
a few college debts, and fewer pounds in his pocket. Unless he goes 
into the Church, or wins a berth in the Civil Service, or finds son^e 
chance opening, such as a secretaryship, or a private tutorship, or 
makes his mark on the press, there is but one thing he can do if he is 
to be a self^s;tipportiug institutioi^ : he must adopt the profession of 
schoolmaster. Of the young men who have gone through an academic 
coilTse, without discredit but without lustre, the great majority 
become curates, or s^htoHmasters, or emigrants. The mere university 
degree, even when accompanied by moderate honours, is becoming a 
drug in the marker. As regards emigration, experience seems to 
show that a young man who makes his home in one of the great 
British colonies may do fairly well upon either of two assumptions — 
that he has a certain amount of capital to start him, or that he 
is willing to turn his hand to any things and that^ one hojir he can 
teach boys ciphering, land writing, ana Latin grammar, and the 
next be making himself generally useful. If he ‘elects to be a 
schoolmaster in England, he pi§,y indeed ultimately attai^ wealth, 
but that will not be as a schoolmaster, but as keeper of a school 
boarding-house. Even the pedagogic career no longer presents all 
its former opportunities. Of course the impetus given in the last 
few years to education has resulted in a greater demand for school- 
masters. But then while there is a larger supply than ever, the 
material wanted 4s not always that which Oxford and Cambridge 
supply. The demand for the instruments of scientific instruction 
is increasingly greater than that for the insti aments of literary 
instruction. ^ 

clf the problem of providing employment for a portion even of the 
vast multitude which now seeks it, too often in, vain, is to be satis- 
factorily solved, the duty of sacrificing persoi^al taste and prejudice 
to proved d^pcessity cannot he too peremptorily enforced. In many 
quarters it is already recognised. Among the eligible occurations for 
younger great noblemen are now recognised not only com- 

missioni^mppwrmy and navy, Government appointments, stipendiary 
magistracies And the like, but positions in mercantile and trading 
houses, sheep-farming, ordinary* fanz^g, plantations in the colonies, 
India, and America. When dukes are willing to apprentice the cadets 
oi^ them houses to merchants and to stockbrokers, an example has 
been set which it is well should be widely^ followed. The crowds of 
young men whomow^sigh for gentlemanlike emplo}rmeDt, and despair 
querdously because it is not forthcoming, will have to reconcile them- 
selves to a perceptible descent in the social scale. The gospel of 
levelling up has been preached to the point at whith a reaction 
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agiinst its precepts is unavoidable. It has done good in its way, ant]f, 
has disseminateH broadcast the leaven of a healthy and stimulating), 
ambition. Before long we are destined to witness a new sociaj^ 
movement. It will be felt that the practical knowledge of someti 
snecihc trade is a tetter preventive against want, poverty, and failme, \ 
tnan a vague knowledge of clerkly acquirements and a general adap- ^ 
lability for clerk^ duties. Lads who now seek to live at the desk ^ 
may succeed in securing for thenuselves the means* of •ifvlng at the f 
bench and in the engine-room ; ana signs are now visible that a few 
years hence no social stigma will be considered to rest upon those 
who boldly accepted the change. Yet evdh lihCn it is not possible to 
forecast the future without some apprehensions. The depression in 
trade is naturally making its Influence felt witl^ sinister force in the 
domains of industry. Parents ^ho would have been, in times past, , 
only too grateful for such a chance, hesitate to send their sons into 
the offices of Manchester or Liverpool merchants, because the con- 
ditions gf business are b^d, and the prospoots of early material 
improvement, w^ich alone can bring the desired openings, are not 
encouraging. * • 

In tiri case of the medical profqsgion, there may be seen evidence 
of the same desire to guarantee the efficiency of those entering it as 
at the Bar and in other callings. But the number of those doctois 
who make really large incomes is comparatively small. We hear of 
the successes, but we do not hear of the failures ; and not merely in 
the provinces, but in London there are a great number of practitioners 
who can scarcely contrive to support themselves and their families. 
The life of the country doctor is exceedingly trying to the system 
even of a strong man ; he is liable to bo up at all hours of the night, 
performs long jaurneys in the most inclement weather, receives poor 
fees, and these not always paid with regularity or certainty. JThe 
general practitioner, whether in London or elsewhere, is the lineal 
successor hf the apofliecary, who in former days was resorted to in 
*the case of minor ailments, and who prescribed and sent but medicines. 
This piuctitioner can sue for his fees in a court of law. * On the other 
hand, fJllowB and members of the Boyal College of Physicians are 
prohibited by the bye-laws oi the college, confirmed by recent Act of 
Parlianfbnt, from recovering fees by legal process, l^ey are thus ^ 
placed upon the same footing as barristers, who must receive their 
honorarium when the professional service is rendered, or run the risk 
of losing it altogether. This is the most important distinction* be- 
tween the general practitioner, who very often is a Doctor of tf edicine 
of a Scotch or Irish University, and the pure t)hysKian, or F<JS.O.P. 
The last honour is reserved for those who, after having shown them- 
selves oonspicuous in the science or practice of medicine as members 
of the CoU^e of Physicians, are after four years' membership uomi* 
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^ dated by the council, and sub9equently balloted for by the fellows of 
the college generally. The average medical man in London can make 
fan income of JS1,000 to £2,000 a year; the piore distinguished from 
£5,000 to £12,000. Incomes above this are very rare, for the simple 
reason that there is literally not the time in whlbh to do the extra 
' work. As in Germany, so in England, the fees charged for surgical 
operation are small in comparison with those current in America and 
Paris. Ol^ the generous and disintorested attention of many doctors 
to their patients at large the puUic knows something, but is, per- 
hapc, less acquainted with their devotion to science. A curious 
instance of this which Occurred a year or two ago in London may be 
mentioned. There arrived one day in the English capital from France 
a medical man who^had been dedicating his energies exclusively to 
the study of physiology. Suddenly he attracted notice, and was 
astonished to find patients flocking to consult him on norve diseases ; 
very shortly he was in possession of a practice of more than £5,000 
a year. He Idd his professional friends he should completely 
surrender it as too i as he had secured an annuity of £300 a year. 
It was not believed that he would persevere in his resolve ; he did 
persevere, however, and when ^he had realised his modest 'ambition 
went to America to pursue his old studies, and devoted himself to 
science. 

One of the most important add remarkable advances in modern 
surg^l practice is the revolution that has been effected by the 
introduction of the antiseptic method of treating wounds. In the 
medical profession, as in others, there is always a strong conservative 
vein, and there are many surgeons who insist that this process has not 
been the exclusive cause of the effects attributed to it. But the fact 
that the antiseptic method gains ground daily in all countries, being 
generally adopted in England, universally in Scotland, almost univer- 
sally in Germany, to a large extent in America, and gradually in 
France, is a sulEcient testimony to its intrinsic faerits. Nor is it only 
danger to the patient which is dimimshed by this method. The 
doctor himselSt is secured against many perils to which he was 
previously exposed. The dangers under which the medical man 
pursues Lis tasks are infinitely greater^than are generally imagined. 
Many youngs doctors are stricken down on the threshold of life 
b the fever-wards of hospUals.^ The late Dr. Charles Murchison 
was repeatedly at death’s door before he could follow his fever studies 
without imminent risk of being infected by the disease. He lost 
two children from the effects of a malady which* he had twice brought 
home. A distmguished Scotch physician,^ Sir Robert Christison, 
approachmg, ia 1879, his ninetieth year, suffered from recurrent 
attack| of fever, consequent on his exposure to morbid mfluences 
in the exercise of his professional duties. Whether udder fire on 
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the battle-field, assisting the wounded, or in the not less deadly 
arena of diseas^, statistics show with what fidelity the lives of med^* 
cal men are spent in, the service of mankind. According to tUc, 
returns of the Registrar-General, the mortality of medical officers 
pearly twenty per cent, higher than that of combatant officers of t]t^* 
same age. \ 

Politics, diplomacy, and, to a certain extent, the army, are oma'‘^^ 
mental professions ; not money-m|iking, but money-spehding careers.^^ 
Successful politicians in England are seldom needy men. Neither^ 
Lord Beaconsfield nor Mr. Gladstone rose from poverty or obsctirity/® 
or started in life absolutely devoid of the aavantages enjoyed by the'^* 
rivals and contemporaries whom they defeated or distanced. The con-B*> 
stituencies in 1874 and 1880 elected as thefr representatives thev 
richest assemblages in the world*, and the House of Commons on both^ ^ 
occasions gave its confidence to a Cabinet of eminently rich men. The ^ 
instances in this century of a member of the House of Commons rising 
to position and.influenc6 \vjbo did not belong toxine of the two aristo- 
cracies — ^the aristocracy of birth or wealth — or who did not contract an 
alliance with 'one of these so closely that he became identified with 
it, are i^re exceptions. There are, certainly, members of the House 
of Commons who have no regular income of their own, no estate, no 
remunerative profession, and the Corrupt Practices Act of 1888 will 
doubtless, by presenting excessive expenditure at elections, inm'ease 
their number. Those members, however, make something of 
directorships, and occasionally pick up a windfall in the City. They 
seldom have any very lofty ambitions. They do hot mistake them- 
selves for heaven-bor^tatesmen, and they are quite satisfied if they 
have enough to pay for their subscription to the best club in London, 
and the other >jiiocossaries or luxuries of hfe. There is also in the 
House of Commons a large allowance of professional men who would 
be described as wprking for their daily bread. But what does this 
really mean ? The professional men alluded to are either lawyers in 
large practice or persons engaged in conimerce. In the fo)rmer case they 
are for the most part in the position of being able to say adieu to their 
clients t6-morrow without any fear of starvation ; in the latter, their 
business manages itself—they have deputies and agents in Whom they 
can thoroughly trust. If any supervision is needed it is of the slightest 
possible kind, and their share of work is, confined to pocketing a due 
proportion of profits. Barristers go into the House for a definite reason. 

A parliamentary seai^, if they can get it, is a distinct advertisement. 
Even then it is a costly paode of appeal to litigants and solicitors. A 
country gentleman with an estate of £5,000 a year, afamily, and^a town 
house, who goes into tlie House of Commons determined to make 
politics a study, finds it not too easy to keep out of debt. bar- 
rister whose fees do not amount to more than £3,000 per annum will 
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^.aobably find, if he* only thinks abont augmenting nis bu«im6<;s, that 
' te is without any adequate return for his expenditM-e of time and 
kioney. A parliamentary career is and will remain open to talent ; but 
£ily on condition that talent has the ballast of wealth. Hard as this 
r^ay seem in individual cases, there is a sound reason for it, and it 
I works well and fairly in the long run. When the late Duke of Marl- 
I oorough — then Marquis of Blandford — brought forward his Bcform 
Bill, as a SoT\i ballon d'es^ai\ he (proposed that members of Parlia- 
' ment should be paid, and the proposal was rightly characterised as 
democratic in its tendencies. Bo long as poverty continues to be a 
political disqualificatioh, 'chfere will be generally insured integrity and 
independence. If the House of Commons were a place for making 
money rather than pending it, it would at once be degraded in the 
national opinion. Thus it is that though, of those who succeed in the 
House of Commons, some have more money and some less, the assist- 
ance of money has been indispensable, and has been forthcoming to 
'^mlmost all. » 

Passing from politics to diplomacy, we come to what is virtually 
another unpaid professcon. No sensible man would think of sending 
his son into it unless he was prepared to allow him at the very least 
four or five hundred a year, an allowance not to be withdrawn or 
reduced when he was promoted to the position of third secretary 
with a salary of £150, but to continue throughout his career, and 
to be secured to him after his parent’s death. Such a profession, 
though diplomatists may be the pets of society, can never be a really 
popular one. With certain quaUfications the same remarks apply to 
the Foreign OfiSce. The principle of competition does indeed to a 
limited extent exist at the Foreign Office — ^ten candidates being usually 
nominated to one vacancy. The severity of the examiviations depends 
not ^o much on the number as on the acquirements of those who 
compete in it. Thus in the competition for the Indian Civil Service, 
it is an exception if there are more than ninety Ikds whose ability and 
knowledge are entitled to consideration. The vacancies are from 
thirty-five to forty : and it follows that the chances are loss than three 
to one against each of those who are really in the running. ’'Now in 
the Foreign Office competitions there are no men of straw. Not only 
has the patrqpage list by no means invariably been adhered to, but 
special invitations have beei^ sent to certain famous heads of houses 
at Oxford and Cambridge to suggest promising candidates. Nor is it 
easy to see how this state of things is to be remedied. Make the 
examina^ons for the Diplomatic Service competitive, and it is certain 
that some at least of those personally and socially qualified in a high 
degree will be ezMuded. For instance, young men who have been 
educated in the traditions and atmosphere of diplomacy from infancy, 
the sons, it jnay be, of ambassadors or charges d'affairSt^y who have 
friendships and connections in every European oapif^, to whom it is 
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a second nature socially to conciliate and correctly to interpret pul)^^- 
fouling and political intention, would often be hopelessly defeated in^* 
general competitive examination. Again, supposing the Foreign 
were to open its doors to all comers, means might, conceivably, be tak^ 
•to withdraw with one hand what was given with the other. If tly 
Foreign Office were to place itself under the new regulations known a* 
Scheme 1., the*open competition for it would take^laca ^t the sam^ 
time and place, and in the same (Objects, as that for other high-clasf' 
offices. But it would bo perfectly practicable for the authorities of the 
Foreign Office to make their selection, noj; f^‘o|p any of the new-<fomers 
and successful candidates, but from young men already in the Civil' 
Service of pleasing manners, good connections, and independent means., 

In a word, open competition at the Fo^^eigu Office might come to signify^ 
in practice the adoption of that mode of nomination by transfer which , 
has created* dissatisfaction at the Treasury. 

There renhiins the arqiy. That the profession of arms is extremely f 
popular with ^1 classes, high and low, cannol be doubted any moire ' 
than that thp tone and qualiiications of officers of all branches of the 
service have signally improved. The army, kt the present day, is at 1 
once aeistocratic and national ; it ei^'oys the favour of society, and the 1 
sons of the people gain Her Majesty's commission, and serve with | 
credit and success. On the one hand, the complaint is made, with \ 
whatever degree of truth, by university authorities, that young men \ 
of birth and position do not go to Oxford and Cambridge in the same 
numbers as formcily ; on the other hand, since the abolition of pur- 
chase, there have been certainly signs of the growth of a class which 
was formerly strange among us, namely, that of the professional 
soldier. Thus if there are more young men who adopt the army as a 
kind of social^aining- school, and a substitute for academic life, there 
are also more who enter it with a determination, like that which has 
been already noted^mong barristers, to mske out of it the business of 
their lives. Nor Is there anything to warrant the belief Jbhat the officers 
of the English army are Ukely to be less efficient soldiers in the future • 
than m the past. The competition fqr commissions in the line is 
toleraffiy keen, but the examination is simple. There is not the slightest 
appearance of any deterioration in the physique or musc^ilar accom- 
plishments of candidates since competition has been established. On 
the contrary, they are generally spoken of <as being smarter than ever, 
knowing better what their duties are, and being better able to perform 
them. If they are better scholars they are also better solders. 

8o far as the aristocracy is conceded, it i^ intelligible that fewer of 
their sons should go annually to the university. The taste for culture 
among the upper classes of English society is not on the increase. In 
the old ^ys the bench of bishops was largely reinforced from the 
sons of the great families. This natural process of ascent from the 
purple to the prelacy has ceased to be the order of the day. The 
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* furch of England is looked upon *aB an institntion that bolds its 
^^listence upon a precarious tenure. There is nothing to prevent 
^ung men in any rank of life from going to the Buiversity first, and 
i the army afterwards. A certain number of commissions are 
I ^Hinually given to selected candidates from Oxford and Cambridge. 
! ghese nominations, however, are not to the army direct, but only to 
ojandhurst ; and the young officer who prefaces a miliba]^ career with 
jiU academic training considers that he loses three or four years in 


jxhe competition for a colonelcy. 

ij The army, like emigrq.tion, or indeed like many departments of 
zr^ommercial life, is practically closed against lads who have not the 
nj^ommand of a certain ^ amount of capital. In England the subaltern 
Jin a marching regiment cannot possibly live on his pay ; in India 
f he may not only be independent of the support of his friends, but 
« may lay by money. When not on foreign service, the pay of the 
sub-lieutenant is £100 7s. 6d. per annum, of the lieutenant £11B 
a 12s. 6d. or £186 ITs.^Gd., according to l^e length 9f his sorvice; 
, and of captain £211 7s. lid. ; from which must be dedi^cted twenty 
days’ pay for band and mess — ^for though the former claim is not 
, now compulsory, it is generally »Imitted. To this must bo added 
; the cost of entertainments of one kind and another; and while a 
French subaltern, having no mess to pay, probably gets his meals 
at a restaurant for £8 or £4 a month, an English officer of the same 
grade will find his necessary expenses nearly four times that sum. 

No account of thp existing opportunities of professional England 
would be complete without some brief survey of the carder of letters. 
Yet, though literature must be regarded not merely as an art, but 
as a profession, or a trade, and while there are a greater number oi 
persons in England now making a comfortable living by their pen 
than *was ever previously known, there is less of what can properly 
be called a distinctly professional literary class^ Most moderately 
well-educated people nowadays are actual or potential authors^ They 
have dabbled in literature for 'purposes of pleasure or profit : they 
have published a book, or they have written magazine or ne^paper 
articles. It is the enormous development of periodical literature of 
one sort or another which is the great feature of the times. The 
contributors ter these publications are drawn from every class of 
English society, and there are coinparatively few persons realising 
anything like a comfortable income from their pen who are indepen- 
dent of t)}e periodical press in some shape or other. A poet may 
achieve a considerable jeputaticip, and yet make nothing by ms 
writings^; a novelist may be steadily patronised by the circulating 
libraries, and yet secure only the most moderate pecuniary returns. 
Even an historian or a philosopher may have impressed the stamp of 
his intellect upon the age, and yet be unable to live on what his work 
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brings in. Only tbose who have risen to the ifighest position inlif^ 
various depaitmentB of independent authorship, as philosophers, 
torians, novelists^or poets, can command large prices. Xlndispn,^ 
eminence may rlilise a handsome fortune ; respectable mediocc^ 
can barely keep the wolf from the door. i^ 

Without the assistance of journalism, no writer not of establis i 
reputation cai^ make what eve^ to a modest ambition would seeihi 
comfortable ‘fortune ; but journalism is a calling in* which a & 
measure of success may be insu!i*od by most who arb not egregionn 
unfitted for the career. Yet even journalism, however handsome ti 
incomes made by the successful in it cfiay* appear, cannot be pn 
nounced otherwise than poorly remunerated, if compared with certai 
other professions, such as the law or medicine. There are very fev| 
cases known or possible, in which a newspapeV writer, not being tht 
editor of a» journal, can hope to realise more than £1,500, or at the 
most £2,00Q, a year ; probably not half the sum that either a barrister 
or doctor, occupying an analogous level of ^professional distinction,! 
es-rns.* And though it iflay be said that the journalist who secure^- 
this positioti is not doomed to wait like the pne for briefs, or like thcl 
other for patients, for an indefinite period, it must be remembered that \ 
the nbeessary expenses of his lifr are not inconsiderable. He has,/ 
indeed, no great establishment to keep up; but he probably finds it 1 
necessary to live in a convenient, which is usually a costly, quarter of 
the town, and in such matters as locomotion his disbursements are 
often exceptionally heavy. The hours, too, and the conditions under 
which his work has to bo done, are not such as to suit all persons. 
If he writes leading articles, he will have to hold himself at the dis- 
position of his editor, and will very often have to turn night into 
day. In tbj^ matter different arrangqpients are made in different 
newspaper offices : in some, no regular engagement is given to the 
writer of the leading articles unless he comes to the office between ten 
and eWen eve(y %ight ; in all, the development of telegraphic com- 
munication renders it necessary for 4he professional •journalist to be 
ready to write at a moment's notice, and at any houi!^ 

Most daily newspapers are now supplied with special wires : in the 
case of the metropolitan press, between London and ^me one or 
mor& of the Oontinental capitals ; in the case of the provincial press, 
between the town of issue and t^e capital. Newspa*^er activity and 
enterprise, as in London so* in the provinces, have been displayed on 
a very surprising scale. In most great towns in England there are 
journals published 'every morning, equal in most respect to those 
which appear in Londbn. There is a variety o{ news, that news is 
well arranged, and the comments on it have often the mertt of com- 
parative brevity. The views taken by the writers are, moreover, 
sometimes more independent of official and parliamentary influence 
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^ '-je lis ‘*1t)rder and ferogress,” Mr. Frederic Harrison says : ** Th^ 
/ ^^jfVmous preponderance in the State with which the House of Com- 
, j^^hs has gradually invested itself has overshadowed journalism, and 
/! jf.jp converted journalism into something which is caffed a fourth estate, 
I is really an appendage to the Commons.” At the same time it 
i y^eginning to be recognised that mechanical adherence to a political 
? SHy does not increase the power of a newspaper, and^that genuinely 
nr ®^ependenb journalism is one of thei'great products oflihe time. 
d^Ihere is more" of originality, freshiiess, ability, vigour, and variety 
p“iplayed in the newspaper press of England than in that of any 
i* her country in the worldr/ f It is customary to contrast the position 

journalism in England with its position in France, not a little to 
irhe advantage of the latter, and there may be some truth in the con- 
Blnsion. That it is much easier 4o gain a political position by writing 
;for the French than for the English press, is chiefly due ,to the cir- 
icumstance that in France newspaper articles are sigped, and in 
England they are not. r But the signed system is really impossible 
sin England, ahd may some day become impossible in Trance.' For 
iWery newspaper in England there are, probably, four i£i France — 
Texclusive organs of the countless cliques of which the French political 
r system is composed. Thus the French newspapers are seclarian 
/rather than national. Neither in Paris nor in the provinces is any 
Veuch phenomenon to be observed as a great journal which speaks to 
; the people as a whole. While parties are as inhnitely divided and 
subdivided as is the case in France, a journal which would really be a 
S}mibol of national unity is impossible. Thus we have a host of petty 
prints, insignificant in thoir influence and in their contents, consisting 
of short occasional notes, novels, a brief narrative of contemporary 
events, and articles penned hy the acknowledged literal leader of a 
politick coterie. English journalism' represents interests ; French 
journalism represents opinions. 

That which has been chiefly instrumental in mUkifig journalism a 
not unprofitable profession for so many hundreds and thousands of 
Englishmen is tKe development, the energy, and the enterprise of the 
penny press. Few people have any adequate conception of the mag- 
nitude of the interests which this press represents. Let us take the 
case of one of the leading penny papers of the capital. Here is a 
journal of .which the average total, expenditure is from £260,000 to 
£270,000 a year, and the anndal profit frdm £55,000 to £60,000. If 
these figures are severally divided by 818 — ^the number of working 
days in a year — we shall have the daily expendithre and profit of a 
London paper, sold, for^the twelfth of a shiUing. It will thus be 
Tound thkt the expenses per diem of such a paper amount, roughly 
^ speaking, to £860, and that the daily profit is close upon £200. This, 
of course, includes every item on which, in a daily newspaper .office. 
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it may be necessary to expend money— printing nAchinery, telegraplif, 
Wires, telegrarfs, and the pay of editors, sub-editors, writers, reporteij* 
and others. Thes^ establishments do not only exist in London, 
in most large towns of the country ; and though the scale on whic^ 
^thcy are carried on in the provinces is less considerable than it is ii^ 
Loudon, the number of persons for whom employment is afforded i. 
very large. ^1^ writing of leading articles is only one branch of the 
profession of journalism. Withii) the office of a datl^ newspaper is a 
staff of managers, clerks, cashie/s, in addition to those persons con, 
cerned in the actual production of it. Outside, there is a regin^ent o 
reporters, some in the Houses of Pailiansetf(;,l5ome in the law courts 
perpetually busy, and earning for the most part sufficient to support 
themselves and their families. In near and remate quarters of the world 
are special correspondents — thfemselvfes representing a numerous and' 
important branch and interest of journalism — ^transmitting graphic 
word-pictures by telegiaph or mail of battled, sieges, celebrations, I 
festiv^s : now of a wodhjng, and now of a funeral ; to-day of a deatl j 
in Central Africa, to-morrow of a sudden disaster that ffas fallen upon! 
an entire tafeighbourhood in Central Europe* Peculiar qualifications \ 
are indispensable in the case of tji^ special correspondent. He must \ 
not merely have the pen of a ready, a vigorous, and an effective writer, t 
but must possess a robust constitution capable of bearing extremes of { 
clirndte and temperature ; he must be able to write under any circum- 
stances, and to contrive by some means or other to post himself ' 
wherever anything of importance is taking place ; and, moreover, h^ 
must be as insensitive to moral or social rebuff as he is indifferent oi 
physical fatigue. 

Notwithstanding the development of uew types of journalism : of 
weekly newspapers embellished with ewBiy kind of illustration (some 
of them employing special artists as the daily journal employi^ its 
special correspondents), devoted to every kind of topic or interest — 
literatufe, art, the* stage, science, trade (for nowaday^ most traders 
have their special representatives in the weekly press), amusement, 
sport, society” — notwithstanding these novel additions to the long * 

list of the newspaper press and their periodical multiplications (for 
one success is sure to provoke a host of imitators, not necessarily 
always failures), it may possibly be that in England the newspaper of 
tlie future has yet to comejinto being.^ There are some pyprsons who 
think that under the present system we are overridden with leading 
articles, and that journal whic^ should revert to its original ftinction 
of supplying in the fi{st instance news, and of commenting upon this 
news in the briefest and pithiest way, wofdd command a large suc- 
cess. It does not follow that if this prospect were fulfilled the 
influence of the English newspaper press would be materially lessened. 
As it is,1Ehe press has, probably, more power in the discussion of social 
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*an of political qnefl^ioos ; ont in either its power does not anse exciu- 
%*^ely from its comments. The basihesB of newspaperS^is not so much 
create or withstand popular cries, as to help to regulate them, and 
o supply the public with materials for estimating their value. Foreign 
*’?*orrespond6nts, reporters of every kind, have almost as much oppor< 
||bunity of instructing the public mind by the news they give, and the 
*|way in which they give it, as leader-writers themsely^s. If there be 
|.any defectrin j^nglibh journalism atfthe present time, it is that it gives 
^ IS too much of*opinion and too littl£ of news ; and that in giving us 

f 

proprietorship is possible. While we may anticipate that newspapers 
"will give ns more and more intelligen'se and less and less criticibm, 

^ and while it may be reasonable to anticipate for them an immensely 
l-mcreased circulation, ihe cost of production will still be- so enormous 
'Hhat the proprietors cap only hope substantially to recover their outlay 
^by advertisements. It is, and it will probably continue to be, the 
^literal fact that the multiplication of the copies sold is otdy useful as 
an agency for increasing the number of advertisements"; and that 
. except when paper is unusually ilieap, the actual profit realised on 
each Impression sold is infinitesimal. , 

There is a large and important section of professional England 
which lies far outside the four seas. Official England and commercial 
England exist in the foreign dependencies of Great Britain as well as 
in Great Britain itself, and the fortunes spent in the mother country 
have often been made in the tropics or at the antipodes. Firmly 
weddedithough England has been to a policy of non-intervention in 
European affairs, she has ne^^er remained long without rn opportunity 
of showing in different parts of her colonial possessions that there still 
breathes within her the spirit which has made her the mistress of a 
vast empire. Her colonial dominions have not only supplied English- 
men with an opening for their mdustry and peaceful enterprise, but 
have also exerckied them in the profession of arms. Not merely in the 
eighteenth century, but in the nineteenth century too, have India and 
our colonies^provided much the same stimulus for English imagination 
and for English enterprise as did the wars of Raleigh and Blake 
against thg Spaftish in the Elizabethan age. India, however, while it 
has been undoubtedly the nhrse of the military sentiment among 
Englishmen, has been much besides. It has not only provided a 
military c^^eer for hundreds and thousands of Englishmen, but it has 
brought with it a grgat amount of purely civilian occupation — that of 
the engineer, the merchant, the tea planter, as well as of the civil 
administrator. The competition wallah is now more than a quarter of 
a century old, and under the new system the government qf* India has 
oeen placed in the hands of the great moltitode of tUI English middle 


news^ it does not always exercise sufficient discrimination as to what 
^oes and what does not^cGmio within this category. There is not likely 
to be any change in the methods by which alone success in newspaper 
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cJasses — with many advantages to them, and not«a few to India itself. 
Competition has unquestionably raised the average ofhcial standard. 
Work in all its branches, and more especially in the lower, is better 
done than formerly. *ThG past generation of Anglo-Indian civilians 
would, it may be assumed, have been infinitely less successful than 
Ibhe present in making abstracts of evidence, in drawing up decisions, 
and in writing reports. And while some scholars, ^nd several Httei a^ 
teurs, have been the result of th9 competition wdl^g^ the class hs^e 
not proved deficient in men of adtion, or men of great business-like 
aptitudes. • 

These great virtues are not without their aoAresponding defects. No 
administrator of the highest distinction has yet appeared among the 
new Indian civilians ; nor can it be said that, as a body, these have 
displayed the loyalty to the Gosrernment which* was characteristic of i 
the period when the distribution of ofiicial honours was mainly a matter t 
of family arrapgemetit. There were in those dayS innumerable abuses ; \ 
but above and redeeming all, there was an^dca that the general | 
interests of thS Government were the interests of each individual \ 
person serving under it. If extra duties had* at any time to be dis- ^ 
charged they were discharged without grumbling, because the officials 
felt &at all exertion promoted the welicirc of the firm. The compeli- ( 
tion wallahs, on the contrary, are not in every case alive to the same 
kind of corporate interest. They have gone to India to make as much 
money out of the bountry as possible, and to leave it as quickly ; to 
realise an early annuity and return home. They are in the position of 
men who have contracted with their employers to do a certain amount 
of work and no more, and who, if any exceptionally heavy demand be 
made upon them, resent it as an imposition. 

Nor can the#nore general relations between England and India be 
looked on as entirely satisfactory under the new system. There i^ less 
of sympathy and acquaintance with the natives than formerly. The 
wallahs are better lifiguists than their predecessors, but they see very 
little of the native gentlemen of the country. TMs, 5f course, may 
be in a great degree due to the relations which have Keen developed 
betweeit natives and Europeans as a consequence of the Mutiny ; and 
it may be readily admitted that sometimes the old civilians were too 
friendly with the natives — borrowing their horses and carriages, and 
making them buy often useless articles when leaving the country on 
furlough or for good. Still, it cannot be desii'able that the natives 
should say, as they are apt now to say, We cannot have a cha^ with 
your officers, or ask advice.” Again, whereas in the old timeifpoBsibly 
all the officials were relatives or friends of th8 directors, and were in 
constant personal communication with the representatives of the Home 
Government, there is to-dky little or no coimection or common interest 
between the jwalltdis and the department of the Secretary of State in 
Whitehall. ^ , 
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increasing I7eed of Emigration— Extent and Character of the British Empfre—Past and 
probable Future Increase of our Colonial Population — Relations of Colonies to Motlier 
Country: (1) Financial, (2) Com^iercial-^Loyalty of Colonies to Mother Country 
— Imperial Federation — Forces of Repulsion and Cohesion at Work in the Relations 
between England and Jber Colonial Dependencies — Common Features of the Colonies 
— ^Points on which the Condition of the Colonies may be considered prophetic of 
the Condition of Thingi yet to be realised in Englaifd— General Nature of Englaml’s 
Responsibilities— Imperial Duties of the btatesm'anship of the Future— What will 
^ that Future be?— Conclusion. 

We have seen that among the ch^ef wants of domestic England is that 
; of careers and professions for her sons. The estimated total popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom was in 1881 close upon thirty-five and a 
half millions. The average annual increase during the last ten years 
was 840,000, and the rate may yet be accelerated. By the close of the 
century the inhabitants of these islands can scarcely number less than 
forty-five millions. * How within the four seas are employment and the 
means of subsistence to be found for so vast a multitude ? Here, 
then, the opportunities for colonisation suggest themselves ; and it is 
natural to turn from the Smaller Britain, which is ait home, to the 
greater Britain, which is beyond the seas. 

In 1883 no fewer than 320,000 of Queen Victoria’s subjects left the 
shores of their country for other lands, including the United^ States of 
America. * A larger number could well have been spared, as it is cal- * 
culated that in the agricultural districts alone 75,000 more persons are 
born every year than can find employment. If such person^ do not 
emigrate they drift away gradually to large centres of population, and 
by their piesence increase all the evils attendant upon a congested 
state of ‘society. It is sometimeiS' said «,that the chances which await 
the migrant in the colonies are not better than the chances he leaves 
behind him in the country of his birth. This i% partly because many 
of those^ who yearly sej| sail for our dependencies are men who have 
failed jn England^, and partly because tha conditions of colonial life 
and the qualifications requisite for colonial success are imperfectly 
understood. Two things seem certain : one, that the intending colo- 
nist who has not capital must he prepared to perform aii^/^Vork, how- 
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ever, irksome or humble, which is forthcoming ; ihi second, that emit 
gration should tefce place at a much* earlier age than is now usual. A 
national system of education is giving us annui|}ly, and in an increasing 
measure, a number of fairly intelligent boys and girls, for all of whoiu 
there cannot be sufSciently remunerative occupation here. In 1872 
tlie average school attendance was 1,650,000, in 1883 it rose to 
4,028,000. In thefe may be recognised the material for colonists, who 
would not only win prosperity and'comfort for them»elRek,*but who 
would be a great acquisition to tho dependency to whTch they hap- 
pened to migrate. Emigration societies already exist in England^ It 
might surely be possible to extend the operatiofis^f these in such a way 
as to draft o£P a certain annual percentage of the surplus population 
before they could learn the evil ways of idleness. A movement has 
lately been set on foot by philanthropists to secure from the Govern- 
ment an acknowledgment of the principle of state-aided emigra- 
tion. It is argued that private enterprise and benevolent efforts 
of an isolated character ‘are no longer sufficient to deal with the 
problem of emigAtion. An^ precedents are cited to provfi that public 
revenue has Ifeen most judiciously expended when given to help a 
distressed population to find new homes in an English colony. Both 
in Canada and the Cape of Good llope, state-aided emigrants have 
proved by their work ^nd example that it is only necessary to trans- 
plant willing workers into a neyr country, and give them free scope, in 
order to secure their immediate welfare. The advantages gained are 
of a cumulative character, as such colonists benefit England by their 
absence and the colony by their presence. Moreover they benefit 
English trade by becoming buyers of English manufactures. Bucb a 
prosperity as that of the Albany settlers of 1820, who were sent to the 
Cape to reclaim ^e soil and guard the fromtier, clearly indicates that 
British colonists can thrive under the most difficult circumstances. 
Moreover, the result famishes a partial if not wholly convincing answer 
to those w4io objecl t9 state-aided emigration as either an invasion of 
*the domain of private enterprise or a communistic appropriation of 
public revenue. • 

The p:ABcise extant and population of the foreign dominions of Eng- 
land cannot, perhaps, be estimated with' absolute certainty, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining reliable statistics from ever^ quarter, but 
an approximate calculation can be i^ade. From statistics quoted by 
Sir Bichard Temple before the British* Association at Montreal, it 
appears that the area of the British Empire may be taken at nearly 
ten millions of square miles, or about one-fifth of the fifty m^ions of 
square miles composing tlie Jbabitable globe. 4^hiswast area includes 
not only those countries which are reckoned as component part^of the 
empire, such as our colonies in Australia and North America, but such 
countries assarts of Borneo, Zululand, Beloochistan, and even of the 
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^oudan, which ari gradually tallin" under our political control. , Out 
jof this enormous total there are only 120,000 square miles in the 
lUnited Kingdom. Th$ dimensions of the empire have been ascertained 
|by professional surveys, and we learn that no less than two and a half 
j millions of square miloshave been topographically surveyed, and of this 
( nearly all had been surveyed minutely, field by field. Such a survey 
I is correctly described as one of the largest operations ever known in 
the annals of administration. The coast-lino of this colossal empire is 
' of extraordinary length, measuiiiig about 28,500 miles, with forty- 

I eight large harbours, and for the whole of this marine surve} s have 
been prepared. 

The population of the British Empire, it is calculated, amounts to 
815,000,000. Christianity is the professed religion of about 46,000,000, 
that is to say, one-seventh of the 'rhole. The religion that attracts 
the largest number of worshippers is Hindooism, there being no 
fewer than 188,000,000 Hindoos under British rul$. Further, it 
the total populatioUbWere spread over the total area of the empire, 
the averagb would amount to thirty-thfbe persons' per square mile. 
In the United Kingdom the average of population per square mile 
is 485. As may be imagined, the Colonial Office in London has to 
deal with several kinds of communities. There are the military out- 
posts, such as Gibraltar and Malta ; next there are those — like the 
West India Islands, Ceylon, Natal, the Mauritius, and others — which 
are known as Crown colonies, where also the executive is still with the 
Grown ; thirdly, there are such self-governing colonies as the Austra- 
lian group, the Canadian dominion, and the Cape Colony. The form of 
government, therefore, which is applied to our foreign dominions varies 
greatly. Moreover, as the British Empire lies on both sides of the 
Equator, and is scattered over both hemispheres, there are varieties of 
climate touching the extremes of heat and cold. Of the whole we 
leahi that about one-sixth is within the tropics, one-third in the 
antipodes, one-third in North America, and the vemaining one-sixth in 
the temperate zones of Europe and Asia. The true home of all white 
men is found in the temperate regions of the earth, and of these 
regions Great Britain possesses 44 per cent., or nep^rly one-kalf of the 
whole. Together with America, she occupies 88 per cent, of the whole 
area. Such an empire, with its colonies extending themselves in every 
part of the world and capable o{ indefinite expansion, offers peculiar 
advantages to an English emigrant. * 

Physical conditions render it necessary for the British emigrant 
eeeking<ja home for himself and his children to go where the climate is 
healthy ; social r^ason^ induce him to go whdre the English language is 
spoken, and where English institutions prevail. If he studies &e habits 
of the men and women uround him he will find that he is still among 
an English people who have only changed the place of their abode, not 
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tbeir real character. This character can only ife understood by a 
knowledge of ESglish history and of English customs^ and a propel^ 
calculation of the force of English traditions. The British Empir^ 
has been buUt up from time to time by a number of individual Eng- 
liihmen who have left the indelible stamp of the mother country ^ 
upon it in its laws, customs, and society. An emigrant may turn to ‘ 
any quarter of the globe he please^ but still find mmself ^ subject of 
Queen Victoria and a member of a great empire, liu'th^ colonies 
themselves he will not only breath^ the same atmosphere of freedom 
he enjoyed in the mother country, but he will feel in a marked degree 
the sensation of political expansion. The cMdhfes of England grow at 
a remarkable rale. It is cdculated that there are now hving beyond 
the seas no fewer than ten millions of Englishir^n, and that in the 
space of fifty years the English* colonists will equal the. English ut 
home, and both together exceed a hundred millions. 

It will be well, next, to inquire what are the financial relations 
of the mother copntry to tb^colonies. So long'*as the colonies were 
tieated as places of exile for criminah, it was light that England 
should contr^Dute not only to their military ^defence but to their 
civil government. The expenditure , which the colonies now entail 
upon the mother country is loss than two milhons a year. It is said 
that her colonial empiue imposes upon Great Britain a further cost in 
the necessity of maintaining a much larger fleet than she would other* 
wise requiie. But the obvious answer to this is, that under any 
circumstances a fleet scarcely smaller than that which is now supported 
would be necessary for the protection of British coifimerce. In ordei 
to reduce the fleet, the commerce of the country as well as its colonies 
must be sacrificed ; a result for which those who are willing to part 
with the colonies are not prepared. Be^des, an essential gain to 
England from her colonies is found in the commercial relations wf^ich 
subsist between tjie^two. The expression, ** Trade follows the 
^flag,” is Amply a way of saying that the lines of commerce coin- 
cide with the limits of empire. It ha% been proved i^at the trade 
of England increases as her dependencies increase, if imports and 
exports Ife added together, it will be discovered that out of the sum 
total of £600,000,000 per annum, the colonial trade haD averaged 
£160,000,000. The ambition of the political economist might be to 
see the most unfettered intercl^ange betw()en England and her colonies 
of what each grows or makes, and whatever might be said of pro- 
tection against foreigners, nothing in the shape of protective dftties 
should impede commerce between parts of the same empji^. The 
commercial aefivity of this, empire is unbouflded,’for if the main 
elements of national industry be taken together — namely, commerce, 
manufactures, mining, agriculture, carrying trade, and bankmg — the 
total, two thbusand millions sterlii^, annually is about the same for 
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he United KingdoAi and the Unite^d States. The United States are, 
iS might be expected, advancing the faster, their population being 
fifty-five millions, or nineteen millions more tl),an our own. That the 
United Kingdom, in spite of this disparity of numbers, should be 
able to do nearly as nftich as America is, in the words of Sir Bichard 
Temple, a striking proof of the sustained vitality of the mother 
country, ^ut it cannot be doubted that, in the commercial world, 

^ America is n^idly becoming a riv&l of England, and this fact should 
be deeply and seriously considered. In proportion as British com- 
merce with the United States decreases, and the United States 
supplants England id iiev own domestic markets, the greater the 
necessity to cement the commercial union between Great Britain and 
her colonies. If America be a great free-trading community within 
her own bojindaries, it has been argued, with a good deal of plausi- 
bility, that England might follow her example and emulate that 
growth which has Seen even more rapid than her own. The dis- 
tances which intervAie between the scattered British settlements 
constitute but a slight obstacle to an intercourse between the various 
parts of the empire in these days of quick passaged and reduced 
freights. The idea of this posgi^le extension of free 'trade, as well 
as the example aet us by the American Republic, are matters of 
sufiicient interest and importance to an*Gst thq attention of political 
economists. Notwithstanding the protectionist legislation which 
exists in many colonies, they still take more English goods than any 
other country or people. V/hile in 1874 our nearest neighbours 
bought less than* 17s. a head of British commodities, our fellow- 
countrymen at the antipodes purchased an average of £10 worth. 
And it is calculated that from 1868 to 1878 there was an increase 
of 43 per cent, of trade with our colonies, but only >9 per cent, with 
the rest of the world. 

Even thus, it may be said, the connexion between the colonies and 
the mother country is not satisfactory, and untijf an imperitd tariff has 
been^establidhed, by which "an approach to free trade is ensured 
throughout the whole of the British empire, the colonies have the 
power to place the mother country under a positive disadvantage. 
The prospects of the ultimate accomplishment of such a scheme 
depend upon^the general political relations which events may develop 
betweex the mother country and the colonies. That the last few 
years have witnessed the assertion '^of the imperial sentiment in 
England, not as a mere effervescence, but as an abiding phase of 
national ponviction, there may, or may nqt, he reason to believe. 
When, in 1878, there (deemed a prospect a collision between Russia 
and England, the offer was made repeatedly by the colonial subjects 
of the English Grown in Canada and at the antipodes to despatch 
battalions of volunteers. More recently, during the caifipaign in the 
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Transvaal, aid was freely proffered the Austi-alians to help the 
British Governnent against the Boers ; and at the present moment 
Canadian boatmen are taking part in the Nile expedition under Lord 
Wolseley. English colonists are willing to stand shoulder to shouldeV 
with imperial troops in whatever part of the wovld they may be needed!! 
l!hc8e are circumbtanccs which tend to justify the conviction that tlui 
great colonies of Jlngland have no wish to sever the tie that binds them\ 
to the mother country, even thougll the connection imposes on them tba 
perils and burden of responsibility.# It is the almost unanimous opinion! 
of competent observers, who have by extensive travel made them^elvesj 
acquainted with colonial feeling, that ou]\d«];)«nden(‘ies i^iould scoin) 
to stand aloof from a war entered upon in defence of those principlesk 
which lie at the foundation of English greatness, or in redemption oft 
those engagements which Greatiibritaitt Las in time past^ undertakenj 
There is, of eourse, another side to this question. It nTay be urged! 
that the colopics will not permanently consenjT to be liab^ for th^, 
results of a policy which they have had no «part in shaping ; and 
ceitainly if this policy werS to be systematically turbuleril, aggressive, 
and costly, that is a reluctance which would be very empWically 
displayed. !the practical question thus arises, How will it be possible 
to give file colonies the influence tlie^ may claim in moulding imperial 
policy ^ ^ 

For the direct dependence of the colonics on the mother country, 
it is suggested that there may bo gradually substituted a federation of 
the whole : each self-governing as to the management of its local 
affairs ; each bound to assist the other in time of imperial emv agency ; 
and each represented at some given imperial centre, which mig'^t be, 
as now, London. But in addition to the practical difficulties in the 
way of this pr^osal, and the confusion in tho working of the repre- 
sentative principle that it would involve, there is the fact that at the 
present moment the colonies are directly or indirectly represented in 
the Houffs of Comifions by men who have passed their lives there. 
This does not dispose of the circumstance that there ift much in the 
position of the colonies which may lead to future coffflict. Though 
the self^oveme^ dependencies make their own laws, the Crown has 
a veto which is exercised through the Colonial Secretary of the day. 
The endsting relations may (ffivelop other difficulties than these. 
It has been said, though, as a master of fact, experience is seldom 
likely to prove such to be the case, that*the English system of party 
government, and the chance which there always is of the colonial 
policy of one Government being reversed by its successor, pay keep 
tibie colonists in a state of ipirest that will becJbme intolerable. There 
is the father consideration that the political party which, for the time 
being, is the depositary of power in England, may be opposed to 
that whiokns in the ascendant in the colonies, and tiiat thus want of 
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blitieal sympathy taay pave \;he way for the disintegration of the 
impire. 

f But if these are the apparent agencies of repulsion, what are the 
Ibrces of cohesion actually at work ? No more pow^erful influence 
has exerted itself in the latter half of this century than that of 
nationality. Italy has become united, the Gorman Empire established, 
while the American Union has been cemented by a war which cost 
half a miHioniof*'mon and a thousand millions of money. The same 
influence can scarcely fail to make Itself felt among those of our own 
race throughout the world. They have not only a common language, 
but a common history. ?Ioreover, the constitutional tie between 
England and her colonies has, generally speaking, been of a most 
elastic and popular kind. The progress of a settlement from the 
necessarily autocratic" condition of a^rown colony to that of a self- 
governing community has been unvarying. The case of the island 
of Jamaica, originally gifted with responsible government, then 
deprived bf it, but afterwards reseeking it, sterns to establish the uni- 
formity of the tendency. Barely has England posed in the attitude 
of an unjust stepmother towards her colonies during the last hundred 
years. Political privileges have been given with an indulgent hand, 
and this treatment, must surely have removed suspicions and cleared 
the path to a closer and more conflding union^ This union neces- 
sitates, as, for that matter, all political union must necessitate, a 
firm friendship on both sides and a just appreciation of the value of 
compromise. In order to secure the great good of the whole empire it 
is necessary to sink) occasionally, local and individual interests. There 
is also an attraction for the multitude in these dependencies in their 
association with so ancient a sovereignty as that of England. But if 
the connection between the^mother country and the colonies is to be 
sentimental mainly, it is clear that the mother country herself must 
omit nothing that can promote and strengthen this sentiment in an 
appropriate way. The colonists must not be treated like poor relations. 
Hence Mr. Frtiude has suggested that, in addition to the single colonial 
decoration — thlit of St. Michael and St. George — which now exists, 
distinguished colonists should occasionally be elevatef^ to the peerage, 
or should be made members of the Privy Council— as was done in the 
case of Sir John Macdonald, Pnme l^nister of Canada, in 1870 ; that 
a certain number of vacancies in the vanous departments of the Civil 
Service at home and abroad should be allotted to colonists ; that Oxford 
and Cambridge should be encouraged to unite with the colonies in found- 
ing scholarships and fellowships beaiing colonial names, the candidates 
for which should be educated in colonial schools ; and finally, that 
there should be instituted in the Britibh army and navy special oppor- 
tunities for the display of colonial patriotism — that there should be 
Auhtralian and Canadian regiments, just as there are Highland 
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and Irish^ regiments. In addition ti these suggestions Mr. Fronde 
might have added that the highfist prize in the colonies themselves, 
namely, that of the governorship, should be occasionally bestowed 
upon eminent men of bolonial birth. With regard to the idea that the 
colonial navy should co-operate with that of England, it may be stated 
•that there has been recently a desire on the part of the Australians 
that their war vessels should be placed on an equal footing with those 
of Great Britain, so that no tedhnical obstacle might* prevent their 
being used for imperial purposes# The prospect, in ^e future of an 
allied fleet of an imperial character carrying on the glorious traditions 
of Blake, Rodney, Nelson, and the coai|tless heroes of our naval 
history, is one which may well Are the zeal of those politicians who 
contend for the unity and unimpaired grandeur of the British Empire, 
Considerajiions affecting the tfiature* of the fie whicl^ may in the 
future bind .them together are not the only ones suggested by the 
present relations of the colonies to the mothef country ; in the 
extent and condition of the dependencies of Great Britain, other lessons \ 
then these of the greatnes^of England may be found. As the opinion 
of foreign nations is said to enable one to ^ticipate the verdict of 
posterity, sefis it possible that in the state of the English colonies 
to-day the tendencies at work witfiih the limits of the United King- 
dom, and the direction in which British polity ui drifting, may be 
recognised more cleirly than if the attention were restricted exclu- 
sively to England. Such conditions as life in a new country presents 
— ^the building up of new institutions, the release from old prejudices, 
the possession of larger individual power, the absence of pauperism, 
the avenues opened to personal ambition, the enjoyment of greater 
plenty, though associated with more adventurous life — ^must tell on 
the character a people. On the other«hand, the circumstances of 
dealing with native races, the admixture of a forei^ stock (sncji as 
the French in Canada, or the Dutch in South Africa), the mode in 
which sctfiety haS constructed itself (for example, the existence in 
some possessions of a convict element, vthe hasty attraction of popula- 
tion by gold or diamond mines, or its leisurely consdlidaiion under 
less allujj^ing tenmtations), and a great variety of other circumstances, 
emphasise local peculiarities in the separate communities. • Thus the 
severali colonies and dependencies of the empire ore growing up with 
many common and many widely di^rgent characteristics. • 

Their common characteristics are for the most part of an elevated 
nature. Of these the consciousness of taking part in the fomfhtion 
of a new state, the Aense of individual power, the open-air|life, the 
vast areas ready for ocedpation, and the enjoyment />f plenty, may be 
named, while above all are* the prospects of advancement to Vealtb 
and influence. Indeed, the last presents a prmd-facie reason for 
anticipating# in a colonial community an improvement of the stoch 
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whence it sprung. S^he colonidus represent the people who have hnd 
the energy and courage to try to ameliorate their position — ^they rej re- 
sent, in other words, what a Darwinian would describe as the survival 
of the fittest. Thus while the people of extetior Great Britain are 
luilding up for themsebres an important position in relation to their 
ellow-countrymen at homo, there may be discerned among them tht 
: lascent qualities of independence, self-reliance, ambition, generosity, 
I ind loyalty dqmewhat tempered bynconceit and by intolerance of the 
weaknesses of 'others. ^ 

Ai^ ordinary Englishman arrives in a colony with an idea that his 
colonial fellow-subjects ha^^ much to learn, and that he will instruct 
ibem. But the first few weeks in his new home are a succession of 
lisillusions. Colonists have their own ways of doing things, and they 
)elieve in those ways. After a time ^)ie would-be teacher also grows 
|0 believe in them. In the course of years he returns to the mother 
country.. He comes 4)ack with something of the same contempt for 
Abe people at home 0iat he originally carried out with him for the 
I people in the* colony. Ho expects to find tilings very much he loft 
I them. Of course he is, again undeceived. There has been no lack of 
I progress, and, as he discovers, there is no want of capacity. Yet he 
\ is not unable, in spite of his proti'Sicted absence from the old country, 
I to hold his own with his countrymen, while on the whole he finds 
j that his own capacity has been improved by his^ colonial experiences. 
The successes of returned colonists are neither few nor inconsider- 
able. 

To understand colonial institutions it is necessary to understand 
the colonists ; for the virtues and faults of the latter are reflected in 
the former. Althougli these communities are small and young, they 
have intricate, complicate^, and imperfectly developed organisms, 
some of which may be glanced at with a considerable amount of profit. 
The self-governing colonies are in a oertai^^ sense new departures, but 
they bear the stamp of the English prototype in ^ spite of Iqpal varia- 
tions. As they are frequently passing through transitional stages, 
they present 4.pportunities for comparison between themselves, the 
fixed jtype of society and the constitution at home, and the provisional 
conditions 4 . of a Grown colony. The latter may be termed a self- 
governing colony in embryo. Consequently there is presented to the 
political jphilolopher in a study of the English colonies a series of 
kaleidoscopic views, as it weVe, of the working of constitutional prin- 
cipletf. • The problem of self-government becomes complicated when a 
settlement of white men constitute an insignificant minority in the 
midst of^a native popoiation. How far the franchise and other con- 
fitituticmal privileges should be given td the indigenous masses of 
coloured citizens in such colonies as Natal, the Cape, Tasmania, and 
the Straits Settlements is a question constantly being presented for 
solution to practical politicians. It may be scarcely -revised with 
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how free a hand the power of vot^pg his been contbeded to the coloured 
population of shch a colony as the Cape ; but a danger may be created 
for the State if by a p;*ocess of philanthropic but anticipatory legisla- 
tion the rights of full citizenship are given before they are deserved. 

^ The precise state of development when reason and justice demand 
that a share in local, provincial and, incidentally, imperial legislation 
should be handed over to the aboriginal tribes cannoj; be exactly 
defined. Constitutionally it may oe said to coincidd igHh llhat period 
when colonies are emancipating themselves from the conditions ot 
Grown dependencies. The last are the most antiquated ; they strangely 
contrast not only with their mother but^^tB their younger sisters. » 
Democracy has a certain force in Great Britain, a larger force in the 
self-governing colonies, and little or no force ip the Crown depend- 
encies. And while colonial institution^^ do not appear ta be approxi- 
mating in character to those of the mother country, it is far from 
certain that those of the mother country are not* tending in jke direc- 
tion of Jhe colonies. \ ^ 

Like causes issue in like effects/ The democratic influences at work 
in Great Britain are calculated to produce •results, such as more 
powerful waves of democracy havq ^complished in her dependencies. 
It is rat'tier hastily assumed that the difficulty, which is characteristic 
of colonial politics, qf maintaining exclusively two strongly marked 
parties and preventing them from splitting up into many sections, is 
a consequence of want of age and tradition. Whoever analyses what 
is passing in the mother country may at least suspect that there is a 
tendency here also to destroy the distinctiveness of two political orga- 
nisations, and to replace them by many schools of thought separated 
rather by present interest than by broad and fundamental differences. 
In the colonies^ except during periods of peculiar political excitement, 
it is regarded as somewhat humiliating if a candidate should do more 
than promise support to a leader so long as he approves of his conduct. 
To undeftake to support him because he leads the party, and to ex- 
press willingness to sink individual vie^s to maintain harty interests, 
would not be the way for a colonial politician to recommend him- 
self to Ibis coi^tuents. A colonial statesman is more blunt than 
diplomatic. True, he has to face many combinations, 'and he is con- 
stantly called upon to reconcile them by the exercise pf more or less 
tact. But indel^ite promise^ and vague^ postponements will^not meet 
the difficulties with which he has to contend; he must show his Jiand, 
and say what he means. And as those with whom he deals *&re not 
mold reticent, political ^ utterances have a robustness which| at times 
degenerates into a licensed/reedom of langua^B, apt to surprise public 
men who make it a rule carefully to wei^h their words. With this 
freedom are associated a certain force and fluency from which it may 
be predidtSd that colonial politicians will develop into vigorous, 
capable statesmen, seltreliant, if somewhat wanting in refinement. 
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jTbe Government of a colony very near to the people. Depute* 
tions are a recognised and frequent* means of enforcbg the popular 
will. These will not confide their grievances to subordinate servants 
of the Government. In the same way, parliamentary representatives 
have to submit to the teachings of their constituents, who in turn are 
disposed to be faithful to their choice. If a memWis reasonably* 
assiduous, and does not fall a victim to some burning local question 
concerning which he has shown himself half-hearted,' he may look 
upon his seat as a^ tolerably safe possession for a series of years, 
bolonial constituencies generally approve of the payment of members 
Jof the legislature. Thcy'tpke the plain view that they have no right 
\o expect services without rewarding those who give them, and pro- 
bably they are a little impressed by the notion that in rewarding them 
they strengthen their right of tee crit^'cism. In those colonies where 
payment of members does not yet prevail there is a strong inclination 
to adopt ^j^e system.*' The legislature is in almost every case com- 
posed of two houses, and the upper house is not as a rule the popular 
one. Bightly** or wrongly, it is suspected that the m'^mbers of the 
upper house favour the possession of large estates, and make it theii 
business to protect the interests of the landowners. Still, ^With excep- 
I tions, the two houses pull well toother. A great deal depends on the 
tact and ability of tie governor, who is nominated by the Sovereign. 
An able governor keeps well in the background, and avoiding all sus> 
picion of interference, quietly exercises a salutary influence. Greatly 
to the credit of the colonies, they attach the highest importance to 
education. Their public educational systems are of rare excellenco, 
and they grudge no expense in maintaining them. The universal feeling 
is that no child should grow up uneducated, while for the most part, a 
purely secular system is in favour. The colonies mamtain at great 
cost charitable institutions, without, however, admitting any special 
legislation for paupers. They deed with pauperism as though its 
nature was accidental, and the result of exceptional misfortune. It is 
no part of iheii belief that one cec^ion of the people has the right to 
look for constant support to another. In l^e absence of intricate 
vested interests, colonial legislation is more prompt and thorough than 
in the motbor country. For instance, the laws relating to the transfei 
of land are more simple in their character and easy in their application 
than in England At times there is a danger of the over-hasty enact- 
ment of new laws. Especiarimportano^ is attached to local govern- 
ment f 4nany systems prevail, and the details are widely various. But 
every colony aims at perfecting its own system, atfd accommodating it 
t(^its own peculiariiieB. Loed government is designed on very broad 
foundations. Oities, towns, boroughs, road'districts, hundreds, shires, 
and counties are respectively included. The object is that the thinly and 
the tUckly peopled portions of the country should alike depend for 
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local improvements on the exertions of the persons most concerned, 
supplemented ly such assistance as Parliament is willing to give from 
the general revedne. ffhe excellence of their local institutions develops 
among the community at large a capacity fpr office which infinitely 
•assists the larger object of colonial self-government. The local poll* 
tician wins his way, by well-tried service, to the most iiuportant 
positions in th5 central government. The ordinqfy institutions of 
government are closely modelled after those of the mother ooantry. 
Sometimes the models are impriAred upon. !I?he dolonists do rapidly 
what they desire ; the Queen’s Governmei^, equally wishful, Kas to 
defer until numerous interests can be sufficiently conciliated. The colo-* 
nists aro vigorous; if they think that legislation is required, they make 
short work of opposing forces, efiecting in a session as much as would 
take ten years’ discussion in the Imperial Parliament. ^ 

Society Ih the colonics is as largely diyided as in older com- 
munities. There are sections and circles and Miques, each«(!b itself a ! 
host, f atriciaj;! blood and old family associations are cespected to a ^ 
certain extept, but they do not lead society. Wealth, especially the 
wealth represented by landed possessions, gives to its owner, as a 
rule, t^ highest consideration, uakss it is associated with want of 
education or want of character. To have risen by personal industry 
and perseverance ist no bar to the attainment of the highest soci^ 
position. Whatever tendency there may be towards the formation of 
an aristocracy lies in the direction of a landed aristocracy. Profes- 
sional men and merchants, however, are held in great esteem. 

There is somethiog akin to contempt felt for those who, possessing 
a certain amount of education and without a special occupation, are 
only fit for clerks or appointments in the Government service. 
Persons of thi#kind swarm in the colonies. They learn to envy the 
men who have to depend only on their physical strength, f^r in 
countries where kbgur is scarcely less valuable than capital, manual 
exertion commands, as might be expected, more respeoj; than in lands 
crowded With inhabitants. That the liabourer to-day^should be his 
own master to-morrow, and a few years later a rich man, excites no 
surpris^ for ^ii^ftances of the kind are plentiful. Politicians and 
public men do not necessarily hold high social positions. It can 
hardly* even be said that the pursuit of politics is a«good road to 
social eminence. But exceptions fiiust«be made of the retdly suc- 
cessful public men who show marked ability and high ofa^cter. 
Freedom and liberty.inspire new ideas, and create a thirst for infor- 
mation. The press is bold in great respect, gnd colonial jlomalism 
is distinguished by much ability. Art, the drama, and music are 
well encouraged. The best paid stars ” in the mother country find 
it profitable to make a colonial tour. Colonists, on the whole, are a 
pleascre-ldi^g people. Manly sports are enthusiastically pui sued. 
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Gdcket, football, roVing, boatSig, Jhnnting, and borseracing are as 
much in favour in the distant colonies as in the mbthor country ; 
and occasionally colonial competitors show ^hat they are able to 
hold their ground against the champions of a population ten times 
greater than their owfi. The colonists are law-abiding and law- 
loving people. Life and property are duly venerated. Occasion-* 
/ally there ^e exceptions in some inland village in which the 
(convict taint has outlived the eraificating influences of education ; 
(but the rest of the community are Uisparing in their enmity to law- 
lessness. Whenever excesses become marked, they are hunted down. 
^The ringleaders are puhffiLod with extreme severity, while those who 
jsecretly sympathise with the guilty learn at least the discretion of 
expediency. It is seldom one hears now of the bushranging (as high- 
may robbery ^s called) which Was not^ uncommon years ago. There 
/is a strong disposition to support the independence of the law courts. 
Colonial«»^udges are generally possessed of considerable attainments 
and learnings The decisions of the chie^6olonial courts are rarely 
reversed on appeal to the Privy Council, and the minor tribunals are 
well sustained. In some respects a longing eye may’ be cast to 
colonial example. In many cojojiies there are public "’prosecutors, 
whose duty it is to redeem criminal prosecutions from the suspicion 
of being used for the exercise of private vengeance or the extortion 
of civil claims, as is too frequently the case when the criminal law is 
put into force by private persons. This is an example which we 
have followed ; although at the present time the innovation is too 
recent a one to pehuit of a decisive verdict as to its results. The 
colonists, too, do not, as a rule, fasrour unpaid justices of the peace. 
Even in thinly peopled districts they are disposed to employ capable 
stipendiary magistrates. ' r 

*^Foi my part,” said Burke, in his speech on American taxation, 
^^I look upon the imperial rights of Great Britain, and the pnvileges 
which the colonists ought to enjoy und^^r those 'rights, to be just the 
most reconcilable things in the world. The Parliament of Great 
Britain is at tfte head of her extensive empire in two capacities : one 
as the local legislature of this island, providing for B^\ things *^t home 
immediately, and by no other instrument than the executive power ; 
the other, and 1 think her nobler capacity, is what I may (ftiU her 
imperial<> character, in whic;}!, as &om the throne of heaven, she 
superintends all the several inferior legislatures, and guides and con- 
trols ‘"fLem all, without annihilating any.” There can be little doubt 
that it i^*upon the degree of fidelity with which' the mother country 
fulfils piese duties towaids her dependencies that her tenure of them 
rests. " The empire of Great Britain is one which, having its begin- 
nings in the fact of military superiority, finds the elements of its 
growth and strength in the idea of moral service to mankind, and m 
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recognising, while performing t^is lArvice, thair it is no part of uts 
duty to pose ^ a militant evangelist before the world, or to embrace 
every opportunity for.a crusade of arms, wherever there may arise the 
semblance of a religious or imperial justification. The problem which 
^confronts England at the present time is to administer her empire on 
principles that are in consonance not only with the national instincts 
of Englishmenjibut with the changed political habits of^the race. It 
is at least certain that no analogy can be drawn l^tjpeeir the empire 
of England and any other em^e which ever existed. %11 o^er 
empires have been based upon a despotism ; the empire of EJ^igland 
alone is based upon freedom and liberty.^ * *• ^ 

It may be that the events of the next few years will decide the 
imperial future of this country. The relations that exist between 
Great Britain and her coloniil dependencies *may b^ (Strengthened 
or weakened, may be made closer or more distant, but can scarcely 
remain pern^aneutly what they now are. Af it is at present con- 
stitute^, the Britibh Eiimire is in a state of potential^disintegration, 
and the chief fink which binds its differqnt parta togetlTer is the senti- 
ment of p^Iriotism that is common to all Englishmen. India, with 
*her feudatory princes and semid^dependent governments, re^^Uses 
the idea of empire more than any other of the foreign possessions of 
the Crown, but the connection between En^and and India is unique. 
For the rest, the British Empire in its political and military aspects 
is as full of anomalies and contradictions as the Biitish Constitution. 
The absence of immediate connection between the metropolis of the 
empire and the colony, or the personal views of*a colonial governor, 
may plunge the mother country at any moment into a colonial war 
for which it is unprepared, and of which the Home Government dis- 
approves. TIm exigencies of British empire in Europe entail a war 
in Asia, and Parliament is unable definitely to fix the burden o^ pay- 
ment in any onq quarter. It is considered that British interests in 
£urope*are jeoparaised, and the question of introducing the Indian 
troops of the Crown to an island in •the Mediterranean is canvassed , 
in a debate that raises the deepest constitutional issufis. A deadlock 
ensue# in the political life of an Australasian colony, and after months 
of negotiatiouwith the Colonial Office in London nothing is settled. 
Or occasionally a colony like Queensland or the Cage takes it upon 
itself to annex a new territory. • In ^deciding upon the justice or 
expediency of the act, England's diplomatic relations with other 
Powers may be strained to the uttermost. If she assent^to the 
Monroe doctrines o( tfip Australasian colonies in the Pacifie she may 
find herself opposed by Fr|bnce ; or if, in anofher quarter of Ue globe,, 
she consents to stand surety for tiie act of the Cape PaHiament 
by ^hich the littoral on the south-west coast of Africa has been 
recently 'Amezed, she may be confronted by Germany. In com- 
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mfl^reial and financial afiairs fee ^same chaotic conditions exist. 

England is a nation of free traders. Yet as a man’s Vorst enemies 
are those of his own household, so those most bitterly opposed to free 
trade are English subjects. The British Empire is hold together by 
no imperial tariff, while the British dependencies impose protective^ 
duties on British exports, so heavy as sometimes to be almost pro- 
hibitive. r 

Such is«flie,adi.ual state of things, and such are the tendencies 
which tut state of .things discloses.b Sooner or later it is inevitable 
that these tendencies should assert themselves in a definitive shape. 
^On the one hand, there isUbd strong, if sometimes latent, force repre- 
sented by community of race, language, and for the most part of 
religion; on the other, there are divergencies and distractions in 
almost every department of the impeiUl system ; which of these two 
sets of powers is ultimately to accomplish itself? It maybe that 
events oiitside the limits of the British Empire are destmed to be 
instrumentel in answeidng this question. is the age of big bat- 
talions and colossal armaments, and the arbiter of Europe is he who 
is the master of manyJegions. Moral force rests upon a basis of 
military power, and no diplomacy^is successful unless it is prepared, 
in the last resort, to pse the strong arm. Free trade and international 
exhibitions have not brought the millennium appreciably nearer to 
mankind. The military spirit was never stronger in England than it 
is to-day ; the question. What must England do to retain her tra- 
ditional place among the nations of the worlU was never more 
anxiously discussed* She may be warned a^nst pursuing that 
imperial policy which would introduce India and the colonies as 
elements into her international relations in Europe, and which would 
teach her to use these dependencies as recruiting-gpiunds for her 
imperial army. But if something of the sort be not done, England 
may at any moment find herself in the position of an island pitted 
against a continent. There is a point beyond which reliance cannot 
be placed on thb resources of the smaller England at home for men 
and arms ; and: may it not be necessary to go further than this, if 
Englishmen would show themselves able to hold th^ own kgainst 
the great military empires of Europe ? Organisation mr such an end 
as tUs, and on an imperial scale, would mean some mode of imperial 
federation,; ani if the same ^purit animates the English race in all 
parts of the world that has animated it in other ages, it is conceivable 
that Ellwand’s place in the European system and the exigencies of 
the positim may force her to the choice between imperial federation 
and subsihenoe into a thtrd-rate power. 

There is much in the temper which has of recent years been dis- 

J ilayed both in England and in her colonies to justify the belief 4bat 
ueh an era as tl^ may not be so very remote. The prbblem will 
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sertainly have to be discussed aud S(|(;tled* If po Boyal Commission 
is heard of, specially appointed *to investigate the existing relations 
between those various parts of the British Empire with which, on 
, principles and by p/ocesses widely different, England has extended 
her area and influence, the hour must yet ccyue when those relations 
*will be considered and revised. The time and its necessities may be 
trusted to brings the statesmanship which they require. Events make 
the man, and* it will be for the statesman of the future assist in the 
development or destruction of tlm imperial ides. , Public interest and 
public discussion are doing in a fashion the work of a Royal Commis-r 
sion. Both in the colonies and Englan^^bsssplf the idea is ^ainins 
grornd that a sentiiAjht of imperialism, exiking hitherto in th# 
region of aspiration, should find some more /ormal expression and 
develop into something mor% than* a mere* sentiment, fiuch as 
event as the meeting of the British Association in STontreal pointJ 
to the significant fact that there exists thiougheut the British Empir^ 
a certain moral unity leavening the whole, ^though the interests of 
Englafld and her dependffneios are not absolutely idenftical, neverthel 
less Englishmen and colonists possess,* in a^ marked degree, a simif 
laiity of chfiracter, which has been formed in a natural way by common 
instincts, common laws, a commchf culture, and a common standard 
of literary and scientific excellence. Some are fbund to say that thif^ 
moral unity is quitb sufficient for thd purposes of imperialism, the 
strength of a nation or an empire being found in the animus or spirit 
of its subjects. T^a certain extent this statement may be true, but 
it may be pointeJRut that a sentiment without a sphere, or some 
practical means of making itself felt, is neither better nor worse 
than an unemployed force in nature. Moreover, as in practical life, 
the finer qua^ties of an individual appeai^only when exercised in some 
proper province and directed along some well-known channel, so, in 
the history of a nation and an empire, there must be a legitimate and 
acknovdedged w&jr^f revealing and asserting its character. Legislation, 
in the shape of measures of consolidation, must touch the sentiments 
of the whole society to make them effectual. Borf;h German and 
American unity, with all their beneficial results, were achieved in the 
first place appeal to feeling, but in the second pl%c6 by formal 
acts of consolidation. In discussing the whole question of the possi- 
bility of federation, the idea of a lepresentative fedeitd council is the 
first to present itself. Therd are in En^and many men of ripe colonial 
experience who have either discharged &e duties of a colonial oevemor- 
ship itself or have*paBBed through a lengthened official carfier abroad. 
Buch men, replete witli a valuable jM^owledfe of local refuirements, 
and holding in their hauA the threads, as it were, of ooloxual hisjtory, 
so puzzling to Englishmen who have never lived in our eolohie% 
might fenn the nucleus of a colonial council, reproducing in its main 
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'featares the Indian CJpnncil. T)ieir province might be to examine and 
dijscuss purely imperial questions, huch as those of «defence, trade, 
atoexation, naturalisation of British subjects, and the rest ; and their 
influence might be felt in the Upper or the Lower House. Besides 
ranging information tOrbear upon knotty points in colonial adminis- 
Itration, they might, incidentally, relieve the House of Commons of 
icertain amount of toil, fulfilling occasionally the ^rk of a Grand 
ICommittee. Thct highest honours aiid emoluments of English political 
'life might be bi ought this way within the reach of her colonists. 

But whatever the future that awaits the idea of imperialism as well as 
the consequent idea of« federal council, one fact seems clour, viz. 
^that we have arrived, at a point in our national development 
when national unity .must be either greater or less than it is at 
[present.^ To be a second Holland or % greater Britain : — such seems 
to .be the alternative before England. Whatever discussion, reason, 
and legislation can do« should be done by her citizens to sjscure for her 
■the unimpeded developjnent of her manifest destiny, ^o party cries 
[should be heaVd where the issues are of so ^important a kind. ** Some 


[notion has been given of^ the Extent and capacity of England’s empire ; 
what will England do with it ? Will the English democi'acy, whose 
sovereignty is becoming in the la^ 1*c6ort paramount, decide that it is 
f only a splendid enchmbrance, or recognise that, without it, England 
herself would lose her historib character ? Is that democracy about 
to show that no more than others can it boast immunity from the 
reproach of fickleness ? or, proving itself possemd of the traditional 
constancy and firmness characteristic of the ra^ will it give assur- 
ance that though supreme power may ba\e found a new depositary, 
the manner m which that power is exeicised will not be changed i 
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tractions as a career, 658 — 559 ; extent of trade with the colonies, 573—674. 

Commercial towns. (See Towns of Business.) * 

Commissioner, '^he.^ (Arfl The Land Agent.) 

Common sense : necessity of, in religious matters, 18 ; the Scotch philosophical 
school of, 481—482. 

Commyper, The : social advantages possessed by ; exceptional social rank some- 
times achieved by, ^2di ^ 

( Competitive examination : fhe ** crammer,” inducements held out to university 
graduatf'B, 290. 

Gompstall (Cheshire), a ipodel manufacturing village, 81. 

Compulsory education, how enforced, 273; «^ly objections to, 274 ; its strange- 
I ness to the Englishman. 274. 

Comte, Auguste : his Positivist doctrines and their influence on English philo- 
Bophj:, 483 ; G. H. Lewes's tribute to, 484. . 

Congregationali^ts, or Independents. (See Nonconformity.) 

Conservative Club, The : unwise politick action of, 344. ^ 

Conservatives, The : conservatism ot the working man, 135 ; treatment of the 
rank and file by the leaders, 345 ; their organisation, 356 ; prevalenc e of, 
in the Upper House, 411. * 

Constitutional monarchy (see also The Crown), its real position defined, 357 ; 
the guarantees of its stability, 358 — 360. 

Controller of the Navy, The : his special duties, 439. 

Convict, The. (See Prison and Prisoners.) 

Co-opei ation : the village co-operative store; its introduction and advantages 
170 ; Hochdale and London : the Hoehdale Pioneers, 221 — 223 ; the Amir 
and Navv BtoreS 222 ; London and Hochdale stores contrasted, 224 ; Givi 
bervice Supply Association : difficulties of membership, 223, its origin, 
progress, and organisation, 227 — 229 : the Co-operati\e 'WBoIesale 
So(*iety, 227 ; the Army apd Navy Co-operative Society^ 227 ; the Civil 
Service Co-operative Society, 230; advantages of co-operation to the 
, higher classes, 224, to the working classes, 226. 231 — 233 ; its educational 
value, its prospects, 233; general benefits of the n^pvement, 237; the 
^^Assington” agricultural co-operation/ and its success, 234—137 ; the 
Redboume Manor Farm, 234-7236. 
t Co-operative Wholesale Society, 227.* 

Corporate bodies : 'advantages of tenancy under, 182. 

Cottage, The: the modem cottage, 163; overcrowding, need of inci'^se in 
number of cottages, 172 ; small retums on capital, 176. 

Cotton-mill, The : description of, 81 — 83 ; a day's toil at, 82 — 83 ; process of 
man^factui^^y 120 ; purchase of raw cotton, 121—122 ; sale of doth, 121 ; 
orgasdsation in the factory^ in thc^ warehouse, ib.; the managing 
partner, his functions and control, 121 — 122 ; estimate of capital em- 
pteved, 127. 

Country hi ^se. The modem, 806; constitaentB of social life in, 341—342; dis- 
appe^nce of ** the wit," 342. '■ 

Country town, The. (See The Tgwn.) t 

County Obuit, The, 427—429 ; facilities offered to suitors, 427 ; a representative 
case, “servant employer,” 426-429; its aspect and proc^ure, 4‘27— 
428 ; typical oases in, 428 ; appeals horn, 429. • 
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County suffrage, Possi'ble results of, 4^ — 413. 

Court, The. [Set The Crown.) 

‘ Crammer,’* The, 290. 

Crawford, Mr. Majion, aS a novelist, 529. 

Crime: difficulties in estimating its origin and nature, 238; impTOvemonts in 
^ legislation, 239 ; evils of transportation, 239 f prevention and its diffi> u!- 
ties, 240; benefits of reiormatories and industiial schools, 240, 241; 
career of J&o criminal, %b,; the burglar, 241 — 242; receivers, 242; 
criminals irom the middle ckssi^s, and causes of^cri^, 244; brutal 
Climes, 244 — 245 ; the princes of crime : their career tmced,*245 ; opora- 
t ons of the police, 246 — 249, merits and demcritct of, 246, the detective, 
247—249 ; prosecution of apri&ner — the process, 249 — 250 ; effects of the 
Prison Act of 1877, 260; treatment of tJie«OB(hnary prisoner anff of the 
convict, 261 — 253 ; average number of cotvic^s dining the last ten years# 
253 — 254; discharged piisoners and the Aid Society, 255; effects ot 
education on crime, 283, 284; theft from the person,*’ procedure in, 416 
— 417 ; Dr Maudsley on evojition o&crime, 489 — 490. * 

(Yitioism. Culture and Literature.) ^ • 

Ciown, The : disposition of the masses to arcept political situation, 349 — 350 ; 
enthusiaam for royalty, 350 — 351 ; docility of tlie modern ‘*fir^rand,” 351; 
oyations to ministers, ^1 — 352 ; Mr. Dugehot*on the new and old consti- 
tution, 359 — 353 ; Loid Dei by on the relation of the Government to tlio 
massesf “ employers and employ#^*’ 357 ; sujiremacy of the democratic 
polity# constitutional monarchy, its real aspect defined, 357; cheeks on 
democracy, 358 ; guarantees of th# stability of the Constitution, SoO , Mi. 
Digehot on the relations of Sovereign tb Cabinet and of Parliament to 
the masses, 360. 361 ; approximation of classes in Government, and 
iiifiucnccs at work, 361 ; the Queen’s prerogative, its vastness, but limited 
use, Mr. Bagehot thereon; sui vices of a Sovereign, 362, and of a court, 
363; monarchy and republic contrasted by Mr. Bagehot, 363; a Privy 
Council meeting described, 371 ; the Premier and the Sovcicign, metnod 
of ( ommunications from ministers to the Queen described, 372 ; probable 
results of County suffrage, 412, possible difficulties in strife betwe n 
classes, possible national calamities, secure tenure ot the Crown, 413, 414 ; 
loyalty of the colonies, 574 ; and ihe suggested federation, 575 ; the 
difiermt ^wor of democracy in the colftnies, at home, and in the Crown 
dependencies, 579; the present and future of England, 583 — 586, specially 
in relation to the colonies, 583. 

Crown dgpendencieif, i72 ; absence of democratic feeling in, 579. 

Culture {m a&o Painting, Music, T iteiature, and Science) : sestheticism in mo<fem 
houses, 503 — 604; a sex in taste, fomtnity of ihe period in decorations and 
literatuie, 503 ; debt of art to Prince Consort, 504, to Mr.fluskin, tb., Schoo> 
qf Art, South Kensington, tb. ; mstheticism in female dress and recrea- 
tions, 50L -506 ; art criticism : Mr. Buskin, Mr. Hamerton, Mr. Pater, M> . 
Augustin Hare, 511 ; art patronap, the State and art. tb., schools of 
*det>ign, 512; rapid spread of musical culture, 512 — 513; influence ot 
Mr. Matth<^w Amuld and Max MijBer on eesthetio thougnt, 5224 » summary 
of the results of culture, 5%1 — 622. * 


Dairy farms. Increase in number of, 181. • I 

Darwin : philosophy of, 498—499 ; ** Origin of Species,” 498 ; his theory of 
evolution and its wide influence, 499. 

DemScracy : its part in the structure of society, 314 ; a democratic polity now 
est&biished, 356 — 357 ; checks upon democracy, 357 — 358 ; its force— first, 
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^ in the colonies, seeondly at ho^e, thirdly in the Grown dependencies, 579 ; 
what use will it make of its power f^6S6. ». 

Derby, Lord, on the Ministiy and the masses, “employer and employed,” 357 
—359. 

Devonshire, Duke of : works at Ghatsworth, 36 ; customs on tho Devonshire 
estates, 36 — 37 ; farmt let on annual a^eement and re- valuation, compara- 
tive fixity of tenure, orgt^sation of, 36; restrictions on building a1^ 
Buxton and Eastbourne, 37. 

Diet of tho rursjl labourer, 164 — 167 ; tho milk diet in Northumberland, 183. 

Diplomacy: as a |)i:ofhs8ion, 562 ; necessity of wealth and position to its loUowers, 
t5.; diplomatic establ-'shment (iife Foieign Office). 

Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society, beneficial opeiations of, 255. 

Dissent:^ (See Nonconformily,^ 

pivcisity of the working classeE^d. guarantee of order, 133 — 184. 

J lector, The. (See Tho Meaical Protession.) 

Domesticity: effects of changed social life on, 307 — 308; fashionable^ parents 
and!' children, 308 ; present feminine ^idependence, 309. 

Dr^^ma, The. (Sitf The Stage.) 

Du Manner, Mr., as an apiist, 503—513 ; “the music of the past, the present, 
and the future,’' 513.-514. 

Durham, 94/ 

t 

E 

Ktrnostness of an Englishmhn's pursuits, 331. 

Lasthoume : the Duke of Devonshire'a nroperty there, 30 ; his restrictions on 
building. 37. • 

■ Ecclesiastical Commissifiners, The, are the largest landowners ; management of 
[ thoir estates, 38. 

\ Kcolesiastical Gourts, The procedure in, 429—432. 

Economy of force, a feature of the present ago, 6. 

Education (see aho School Boards, Universities, and Schools) ; the village school 
and its advantages, 163; prospective effect on the peasant, 187; the ch^ver 
hoy: accidental method of his advancement under the old system, 271 — 
272, his patrons, 271 ; the School Board and its procedure, 273 — 281 ; 
compulsory education, 273 — 274 ; State and voluntary aid under the old 
nfftme; Education Acts of* 1870 and 1876, 274 ; operatiors of the former, 
275—276; secular and religious teaching, 276; Uie Education Department, 
£77 ; educational machine at work, 277—279 ; effects of the New Code of 
1883, 279—281 ; the working man's ignorance of,,tLo economy of life, 
282 ; non-increase of crime a result of education shown by statistic, 283 — 
284 ; handicrafts taught in Board Schools, 285—286 ; “ overpressure,’* 
287 ; gnmmar schools, endowed schools, and public schools, 288—289 ; 
competitive examinations and the “ crammer,” 290 ; inducements held out 
to university graduates, %b.; recent advance made by th^ universities — 
middle-tlass examinations, unattached students, tb,; the I oUego of I’re- 
ceptors, 292 ; typos of inefficient masters, 293—294 ; direct and izffiircct 
inspection of school, and great vaj[uo of the latter, 294 ; responsibility of 
parents, stimulated neglect ^of learning, '-and preference for play, 295 ; 
OT^nisation of the public schools, 295—297 ; incroased sense of responsi- 
biW of the modem boy, 297 ; tho higher teaching of girls, and doubtful 
resuhf 298—299 ; organisation the key of the present system, 299 ; when 
public grants became d'enominational endowments, 300 ; the education of 
the«Boldier, 447, 448. 

Education Act, llie : compared with the Gorporations Act, 57 ; intimate conneo- 

* tion with factory legislation, 143 — 145; H.itistactory result of, 144; refonns 

neoeasaryi U4 — 145 ; abuse of, where manufacturing and agriculnuxal dis- 
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tricts oveWnp, 146 ; its relation to School Boardpand operation, 274—^7 ; 
theNcw£!ode, 279 — 281, * 

Education Ofhce, The : in relation to the rector, 12 ; aim of the department in 
respect to SchoohBoards, 276 — 277. 

Edwards, Kcv. W. W., on friendly societies ; suggested reforms, 211. 

“ Elberficld experiment, The,** 200. • 

E'pusis Club, Advanced propaganda of, 133. ^ 

Eliot, George, her works an instance of the invasion of science into literature, 
618 ; h^rltovels, 528 ; her doctrine of the religion ot humanity,” 656 ; 
parallel teaching of John Morloy, tb. * • • * 

Embankments, The Thames, 72. • , 

Emigiation. {See The Colonies.) * 

Employ vr and employed: moderation of the lalt|^Trexamplo, the eott(#h famine, 
lf)4 ; instances in contrast, the NottingShm &amebredkers, 156 ; rarity 
violence in our time, tb. 

Enclosnte Commissioners, The, 181. 

Endowed Schools Act, The, 288. J • 

Engineer, The mining, 161. 

Eiiginocring, Civil, as a profession, 656 — 556. , 

Eq lity and lajv dchiicd, 422 their amal valuation thiough recent reforms, tb. 
Established Church. (See VJiurch of England ) • 

Estates, Landed. (See Landlord.) * 

Evangelicalism. (See The Chuich of England.) 

Evolution m(S(e Philosophy.) * 

Exeter, ^96 ; its bpcciai attractions to rodents, ib. 


Factory legislation : state protection of women and children, 136 — 137 ; excessive 
interference a blunder, 139; its progress traced, 137—143; benefit of 
limited hours, 137 ; summary of Factory Acts, 139 — 140 (footnote) \ con- 
nection with the Education Act, 143 — 145 ; benefiuial results of, 148 — 149; 
Mr. Redgrave thereon, 149. 

Factory operative. The : piedominance of, in Lancashire towns, 80 ; his intelli- 
gence, his singular indulgences, tb. ; his recreations — curious examples, 
80 — 81 ;«parly mairiages and their ofiec#, 80 ; his day's work dewribed, 81 
— 83 ; extraordin try independence of, 88 ; Ids physical deterioration and 
its causes, 80, 150 — 161. • 

Fagging and the project, 295 — 296, 

Families hired as field labourcis. i iirious customs, 178. 

Fargus, Mr. F. J., as a novelist, 630. • • 

Farmer, The: different c^'pes of, a modem farmer’s family^l ; his relation to* 
ihe Board of Guardians, 42 ; doubtful results of peasant proprietorship, 
l76 ; effects of Acts of Husbandry and rotation of trop " ; advantages 

of tholtaige farmer, 180; Mr. Coird on the agricultural capabilities of 
• England, %b, ; disappearance of the yeomen, %h ; increased number of 
dairy-farms and market-gardens^l 81 ; speculative rcmcfiies, r^-distribution 
of land, 182 ; tenancy under corporate bodies, tb.; tolerance by the labourer 
of the farmer, 180. 

Federation, Imperial. 675^5Si, 

Female independence is result of our changed social life, 309 ;f its effect in 
the present day, possible ultimate benefit off 311. I 

Feudal customs at Woburn Abbey, 28. • 

Financial England : convention^ mystery of money n^ket and credit, 103 ; 

* impossibility to trace finance from general to particular, 104. The Bank 
ol England: its relation, to other liauks, lOo; excellence of the London 
0 Q 2 
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bnn^ing SA^stPm ; ifcs simplicityiil 06 • London Ibe intcmatiOTial clraring- 
houBC, 10i> — 107 . The Slock Exchange, iis operations and aspect; the 
jobber, 108; investment business, 109; gambling or speculative buni- 
nesB, 109 — 110; issue of a foreign loan, 110 — 111; deceptions practised 
towards the public, 111; inseparable connection between banking and 
commerce, 114 ; the financial partner in a banking-house, 126 ; a banking- 
house and a bank contra8te44 126 ; functions of the former, 127. 

Fine arts, Cultivation of, in towns of business, 76—76. [See aho Culture.) 

Flats, life in : yictoria Street, 'Westminster, 302 ; its advantages. 303. 

Foreign loantf : pix^e&s of issue, 110 ; deceptions practised on the public, 111. 

Foreign Office, The : itp administration, 368 — 370 ; secrecy necessary, 368 ; the 
departments, 369 ; organisation of the Treaty Department, 369 — 370 ; ihe 
Diplomatic Establishi^ept, 369 ; numerous troublesome applications to, 378. 

prance: The French artisan izf'his relation to* the State, compared uith 
that of the English, lb6 ; effect of intercourse with, on our social litf, 30*2, 
the imprint of French habits, t6., cases in which overdone, 303-^04, its 
effect on the stage, 304, on the relation^ of the sexes, ih, , on marriago, 308 — 
^ 309 ; its in&uence on literature, 633—031, on the writings of Mr. Frederic 
^ Harrison and Mr. John Morley, 534 ; influence of the Fronch school on 
our stage, 644 ; Frezioh domestic morality unsuitable to English actors and 
audiences, 647 — 648; '*<>enfh plays in London generally have limited andi 
ences, 662 i French and English newspapers aiid ioiiinaiism contrasted, 566. 

Fraser, Dr. (Bishop ot Manchesie^): on defects in the Sanitaiv Vet, 173; on 
over-crowding and piropagation of disease, 174; on allotmeuts, 175; on 
emplo 3 nnent of women in agriculb}pe, 178. 

Free discussion, Bencflcial results* of, 133. 

Fieetrado: bonefits of, ^114; possible extension of, between Great Britain and 
her colonies, 674. 

Zeeman, Mr., as a historian, 633. 

Friendly societies (^ee Thrift); the villego benefit society, 14. 

Frugality of the Yorkshire maniifacturor, 77. 

^Future of England. The» discussed, 583 — 686 ; and especially in relation to the 

r colonies, 683. 


.. G 

Garden, A, preferable to the allotment, 176. 

Germany ; influence of German thought on the philosophy of to-day, 499 — 501, 
introduced by Coleridge, 499 — 600, fogiert^d by Cail.xli^ 600 ; influence of 
Hegel, 600 ; growing influence of its music, Liszt, '\\'’agner, 614. ' 

Giffen, Mr., on the*working classes, 212 — 217. 

*G(irls, The higher teaching of, 298 ; its doubtful results, 299. 

Government, Imperial. [See The State.) ^ 

Grammar schools, the advantages offered by, in certain towns, 288« 

Great landowners. [See Landlords.) V 

Greater Britain. {See Imperial England.) ' 

Guardians, Board df, 41 ; claims of candidates, 41 — 42 ; privilege of ratepayers, 
41 ; its duties, 42 ; influence of the rector and farmer, tb . ; desiiable 
reforms, 44 ; a scene in a board-room, 44 — 46, r omposition of the board, 
45,*'its labours described, 45 — 47 ; importance of sanitary duties, 46. 

(» H 

Hamerton,*^Mr. P. G., as an art critic, 61 1« 

Hufly, Mr., as a novelist, 630. ^ 

H arley, Mr.y testimony to the employment of w^en in field labour, t78i-179. 
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Harrison, Mr. Fredorio : on the relation of the Frenc^ artisan to the State, 13# ; 
as a l^osjjiivist, 484; influenced of French thought on hia writings, ^34 ; 
on the press and its power, 666. 

Hegel, influence of his writings on English thought, 600. 

High Church, llie. {JSce Church of England.) 

Highland railwuy, Eccentricities of travel on a, 26p. 

Highway hoards, 52. 

Hisiory and historians: Mr. Wyon, Mr. Spencer Walpole, Mr. Green, Mr. 
FreemanfiMr. Justin McC<irthy, Major Criiffiths, Mr. Loftie, 532— 633 ; 
earnings of the historian, 564—565. * / • 

Hoey, Mrs. Cashel, as a novelist, 527 — 528. • 

Eolyoako, Mr. Jacob : “ History of £lo-operation.” 225 ;*on the benefits accruing 
to the working classes from co-operation, 232—233. ^ 

Hotels : the modern hotel, its advantages andsdiHicTvaiitages, 268 — 270 ; gradual 
disappearance of small inns, 268 ; table d’hdite, ^69 — 270 ; its unsuitabilify 
U) the ordinary Englishman, f5., the hotel drawing-room, ib. 

House of Commons: the process of pHrliamentary reform, 352 — 35^; influence 
of with the masses, 360 — 901 ; decrease in desire f^r a seat in, 379 : 
reasons, opportunities offeied by litciature — the review, the platfofm of 
the individual, 380; membeiship does not •necessarily confer social dis- 
tinctiofl, 380 — 381; its value, interesting nature of its duties, its attractious, 
<t8 sevene labours, Sfifl; duties of mombers fo constituencies, 382; com- 
parative indopondence of representatives of small constituencies, ib. ; a * 
day in the House, 383--386, 388—389, 391-w395, its procedure, 395; pri- 
vate ^business and petitions, 384 ; aspect of the House and its members, 
185 — 387, age of members, dectlhse of .the aristocracy in, 387, a question 
of privilege, 388—389, its oratorj', 389, loss of clussic oratory and reasons, 
399 — 401 ; the#7hip and his functions, 390 ; the division, 391 ; progress 
of a Bill, 391—393 ; royal assent, 394 ; the Speaker, his duties and pri- 
vileges, 394 — 397 ; rules and practices of the House, 395—396; supply 
committees, 397 ; rights of private members, ib. ; select committees, 398 ; 
educational mirror of the nation, 400 ; osseutials of populaiity, 401 ; rarity 
of col ision between the two Houses, 403 — 404. * 

House of Lords : its importance not below that ol the Commons, 402 — 404 ; rarity 
of collisions between the two Houses — instances, 4()3 — 404 ; diflQculties of 
aspiraiitg in, 404^ an afternoon in t|^e llouso, 405 — 410, exterior and 
inteiior aspect of, 405, its members ; the Speaker, 406, a debate, 407—409, 
oratory, 408, compared]with that of the Commons, 410 ; rules and practices, 
409 ; the division, 410 ; elements for the perpetuation of the aristocracy, 
#10 ; possible flbfoims in, 410 — 411 ; influence and authority of its members, 
411; prevalence of Conservatism, 411 — 412; possibl# results of county 
suffrage, 412 ; a court of appeal, 424—426. ^ • 

Husbandry, Acts of, and their eft'cct, 179. * 

lluxit^, rrofesbor: his method and services, 515, 516; on ‘Hhe piotoplasm,” 
510 ; ({|)poBition offered by Mr. St. George Mivart, 517. • 

% . • * • 

Imperial England : necessity of emigration, 570 ; extent and population of the 
Empire, 571 —572; attractions to emigrants of English-hpeaking commu- 
nities, 572 — 5>3 ; financial and commercial rolai ions with the ^lonies, 673; 
necessity of imperial tariff, 674; imperial federation, 676 — 5o6; forc^ of 
cohesion, 576 ; imperial navy, 577 ; the Stafe and the colonils, 673 — 683 ; 
Burke thereon, 582 ; suggested grant of privileges to, 576— 677® influence 
of democracy, (1) in the (olonies, (2) at home, (3) in Crown dependencies, 
position and poncy of the governor cf a colony, 580 ; basis of the 
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' Engli«li Empiro, 583 ; the present and future of England in relation to 
' the colonies, 683— if86. * • 

Imperial Government, {iiee The State.) 

Independents, The (or Congregationalists). Nonconformity.) 

India as a profession, 668 — 5C9 ; the competiiion wallah/ 

India Office, The : its administration, 367 — 368. 

Industrial schools, Beneficial result of, 240—241. 

Inflation and depression ot trade. Causes of, 104; recent waves of depression, 

116—116. ^ f 

Inn, Tho: its,abyjrptv?n by largo hotels, 26b. 

Irish element in LiVei pool and unskilled labour, 83—84. 

Ironworks, An: its aspect, r22; ori^anisati^n in the works, 122 — 123; at the 
myies, t6. ; the piiddler,*’ 123; sale of iron, 124 ; the managing partner, 
his'^functions and con^iol*, ^ ; estimate ot cupiLal ouiploytd, 127. 

♦ I 

J 

.lews, The:* their q^pmhers and sec tm fan diffelonces, 474 ; tho Beformed English 
* Synagogue, ritual and bclnd ; toleiation of other ftulhs ; marriage, 475 ; 
aversion to proselytism, absorption in nations, 476 ; th(^ Itabbi, training 
for thd priesthood, education of tho youug, 477; provision for the 
poor, 478. „ ‘o t ‘ 

* Journalism : occupationB and carniijgs of the jouinalist, 606 ; the special corre- 
spondent, 567 ; feature.^ and prospects oi, 567 — 6o8. 

J'iwett, IMr., Theology of, 459, “ 

J ustioos of the peace. (See Magistrates.)^ * 


Kensington : old and Kensington, 72, 73 ; necessity for tree protei tion, 73. 


j Iiabourer, The. (Sre The Arti^ian and Tne Agricultural Labourer ) 

/Lmcashire (see aho Manchistcr and Liveipool): improvements in the last sixty 
/ yeais, 76 — 76; regulaiity of factory earnings, and mcessaiy beneficial 
/ result, 78 ; the factory bana, his intelligenco und'habiis, 7h“81 ; d< sciip- 

j tipn of a cotton-mill, a days work, 81—83; greater opportunities of 

I popular amusement in northern counties, 639, 540. 

I Land agent, The : duties of the Duke of Noithumberland^s i t-mmissioner, (*1 — 32 ; 

bailiwiiks an^l agents on the primoity, td.y advantages ot the contiol ot a 
, superior agent, 39. 
lianded estates. (Slee Landlord.) 

Landlord, Tho: conventional estimate of the occupations of the great lands /wner, 
it8eirt)rB|^24 — 25 ; the actual creditable fultilmmit of his dutys, his respon- 
sibilities, 25 ; daily routine life of, his treatment of chaiitahle bequests, 
26; organisation and administration of vast estutes, 26 — 39; comphte- 
ness of accounts and checks upom them, J7 ; feudal customs rarely seen, 
27 — 28; feudal customs at \Vobum Abbey, the Duke of Westminstei’s 
estate (Eaton), organisation of, security of tenure of the workmen employed, 
28; Euke of Northumberland’s estate (Alnwick, Castle), orgrinisation of, 
29 ; Tynemouth excavations ; Tynemouth, 29—30 ; vast properties of the 
Northi mberland estate^, 30 ; the farms upoi^ it, duties ot the chief com- 
missioner, 31 ; bailiwicks and agents, 32 ; the Duke of Cleveland’s estates 
(sfif Cleveland, Duke of) ; Duke of Devonshire’s estatis (see Devonshhe, 
Duke of) ; archues, their variety and extent, 37 — 38; geneial C 9 n|)ition of 
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lenfleSy 38 ; lands of Crown and Ecclesiastical Commissioners (the largest 
landowners), the system of theif maAigement, ii.*; lands of the City guilds, 
their maiftigement, 39 ; smaller estates, their general management, advan- 
tages of the control of a superior agent, 39 ; influence of great landlords, 
ubiquitous, 29; dgreements between landlord and tenant, 34; the. close 
and open village, 174 (^footnote) ; increased sense of responsibility, 175 , 
etf'ect of abolition of old Poor Law, 175 ; smtAl returns of cottage property, 
ib.; Acts of Husbandry, 179; gradual* passing of e^tates from poor men, 
175 ; agrie^ltural area of England, how held, 180 ; political influence, 339. 

Land question. The: doubtful resiflt of peasant propiielorshiu, 176; different 
habits of French and English peasants, ib.; agricultural areA of hlngland, 
how held, 180; limited btato^interference, tHe Eiiclosore Commissioners, 
181; speculative remedy, redistiibiiliou of land, 182. 

Jjaw and equity defined, thein amalgamation lyylirrycent reform, 421. • 

Law courts, The: the police court and its procedure, 415 — 416; nature of cas^ 
brought before it, 417; a representative case, “theft from the person," 
416 — 417 ; Quarter Session aspect of, 417 — 4jl9; Court for Crown Cases 
Hcscrvod, its procedure andilisibilitics, 419 ; advantages of affinal couii; 
of ap^ieal, 420; ordinary litigation and its difficultit\ a rcpresentjitive 
case, “ the repairing lease,** 420—421; the pr&Iiniinaries, pleadings, 420 ; 
interrol^atoiies, 422^ trial, db. ; appeal to DKisional Cour^ 424 ; appeal 
4io the of Lgrds and ^nal judgmeniJJ 425 — 42J ; law and equity, 

definition of, 421; Judges’ Chambers, 422 ; Queen’s counsel, “ silk ” and* 
“ stuff,*’ ib.; dress of the jiid^(5B,.425 1 the House of Lords and life poors, 
ib. ; flatiorial dread of the law/426 ; the County Court, 426 — 429 ; a repre- 
»eT«tative case, “servant and * imployer,” ib. ; County Court procedure, 
427; its aspect, 428; appeal from, 42b; ecclesjastical CiUirts and their 
procedure 429^431 ; Judicial Commiltce of the Privy Council, its aspect 
and constitution, 430; typical cases, 431; transitioTial state of the law 
courts; thciradvaucc with the times; sugge8tedmodiiications,432; colonial 
law, 582. 

Leamington, 96. 

Lcjases, Oenoiul conditions of, on large estates, 38. • 

Leeds, (fe Yorkshire.) 

Legislation, IWodern: effects of, 3; state proteclion of women and children, 136 — 
137 ; excessive interference a blunder, 137 ; progress of recent factory 
legislatftn tiacetf, 137— 142; summai^ of factory b gsslation, 139 (/ooi- 
noie)\ legislation in shops, 142 — 143 ; results of the Educ.iti« n Act, 143 — 
145; the truck sy'stem not yet ab ilisbed. 146 ; necessity of elasticity iii 
application, WS; raining legislation, 151 ; legislation for friendly societies, 
202—207 ; improvement in criminal legislation, 239 ; beneficial effect of 
the Prison Act. 250; railway eifkctincuts, 261 ; the liailway Commis- 
sioners, 262 ; inclhod of procedure in legislation %n the part of the 
• C.ibin. t, 373. 

Lewes, G. H : his Positivism, tribute to Comte, 484 ; his philosophy, 496 — 497 ; 

• “ History of Philosophy," 496 ; contempt for metapliysic#, 497 ; excellence 
of his style and method, 496 — 497. 

Liberals, The : the treatment of tbe rank and file by the leaders, ^45. 

Licenser of Plays, The, 647; nis functions* described, 650 — 552; defence of his 
office, ib. 

Tiife in the nineteenth oentury. The Present Age.) * 

Lister, Sir Joseph, his flifluence in physiology, 616; advocacy of “antiseptic 
treatment,'’ 517. 560^ • | 

Literature: exceptional social status of the author and its caus^ 335; the 
• review the platform' of the individual, 380; Carlyle as a writer, 600; 
invasion of Uteratui'e by psychology, 518 ; by physiology, instanced in the 
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'writings of Gk*orge Eliot, 618; popularity of manuals, 622 ; "Mr. Arnold’s 
^ writings, 623 ; moAem extonsidn of literary criticism, %b , : Iklr. Pater, Mr. 
Symonds, Mr. Shoirpi, and Leslie Sti^hen as critics, id.* Modem pootiy 
and poets ; Brownincr, Swinburne, Tennyson, 624, Alfred Austin, The 
Human Tragedy," 625, Mortimer Collins, 624. f^ovel readers, novels and 
novelists, good and bad novels, 626 ; Anthony TroUope, id., Edmund 
Yates, id., Charles KeAde, Wilkie Oollins, 627 ; lady novelists— Mrs. Oli- ♦ 
phant, Mrs. Lynn Linton, iMrs. Oariiel Ho(^, Mrs. Henry Wood, 627, 
**Ouida," Miss Braddon, Miss Broughton, 628; MissrWarden, Goorge 
Eliot ; George^ Macdonald, Mr. L. ' Oliphant, Mr. Marion Crawford, 
Dr. SHortmxise, 529; idyllic noyels — Mr. Hardy, Mr. Blackmore, Mr. 
Black, Mr. Fargws, ^0. Travel, bipgraphy, and autobiography, 631 — 
532. Theological literature: writings of Cardinal Newman, of Arch- 
delhcon Farrar, of Dejisd Stj^nley, of the Dean of Westminster, 632. His- 
tory and historiano— jproude, Lecky, Green, Kinglake, &c. Services of 
Professor Stubbs, 633 ; influence of tho French school td. ; Mr. Frederic 
Hariison ; writings of Mr. John Morloy, 634 ; popularity of the magazine 
and Serial, 635 ; liteiaturo considered aif^ a profession, 564 ; nniversality of 
, writing in xhe present day, 564; estimated gains of tho pect, novelist, 
historian, and plulosephcr, 665 ; the journalist, his dnticya and income, ; 
the daily press, its* influence, economy, and features, 565 — 667 ; tho 
weekly pro^B, 567; characteristics and prospects of modem jourixalism, 

I 567 — 568. ^ ^ 

Litiyatioix* its diflScultics— g representative case, ‘‘the repairing lease,” 420 — 
121 ; popular aversion to law, 426. * > 

LittJt. iVir. H. J., on the rural labourer^ *167, 168, 176 ; on agriculturaP wages, 
183; on the iiitol]igOTice of the north of England peasant, 185; on the 
yirospects of the field labourer, 187* , 

liiltro, M., as a Positivist, 484. 

Livt rpool : a capital of commerce yet centre of culture, 76 ; cultivation of the 
tine arts, 76, contrasted with Manche4or, 79 — SO, 86 — 87 ; diverse popula- 
l lion of, 83 — 84 ; the nautical and foreign element, 83 ; immigration from 
/ li eland, 83—84 ; unskilled labour in, 84 ; its popular recreations, »d. ; cos- 
mopolitan character of, 85; its society and roureations, td. ; Wellrngbrn 
rooms, Aintree and Altcar, 86 ; its clubs, 87 ; stringent police mle, 88 ; 
the American “bar,” its introduction and evils, td. ; excel |ence of educa- 
j tional institutions, the press,* and theatres, 89 ; th^ river ana docks, td. 

I Loans to muni( ipalities, how raised, and securities against excess, 60 — 61 ; the 
/ Public Works Loan Commissioners, 61. {See aho Foreign Loans.) 

Local Acts of Parliament : large number of, 57 ; their Bc\5pe and prospective 
increase, td. 

Local Board, The : a oonnecting-liuk between rural and municipal administra- 
** o tion, 65 ; its Auties, td. 

lineal Government Board : its controlling power, 60 ; its method of action/Yd. 
Loudon : comparative impotence of the London ratepayer, 69 ; |%heme for a 
metropolitan municipality, td . ; its present constituents and costlineivs of 
the system, 7p ; operations of the vestries described, td. ; beneficial action 
of the IBoard of Works, td.; ^nden Government Bill, 70 — 72; London 
improvements, the embaukmeiits, 72 ; old and new Kensington, 72 — 73 ; 
the parks, 73 ; necessity of tree protection, td. ; the toiling papulation ^ 
only partly 'visible, 79; the centre of commerce' and finance, 103; the 
intemt^ional clearing-house, 106 — 107 ; peculiaritfbs of the London artisan, 
101 — 1^ ; vehicles in, 2od ; the season, 307 ; ,T)Opular amusements in, 540 
—648. 

Loid Chamberlain, The, as Licenser of Pli^s, his functions described, and defence 
ol his ofiioe, 550—652. « » , 
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Lord Chftncellor: appointments to the magistracy, 4^49; his position in the 
House of Lords, 406. • . ^ ^ • 

Lord Lieutenant : his influence in rural administration, 42 — 43 ; evils of absentee- 
ism, ib . ; appointipent of magistrates, 48 — 49. 

Love, Herbert Spencer’s analysis of the passion of. 493. 

Low Chnr' h, 'J’he. {See The Church of England.) * 

•Lynn Linton, Mrs., as a novelist, 627. 


* • •• • 

RfoCarthy, Mr. Justin, as a nOtelist, 527 ; as a histoij^, 533. * 

Macdonald, Mr. George, as a novelist 629.* • 

Magistracy, The ; high estimation of the otfice of Justice 6f the Peace, 48^ "curious 
advertisement, ib. ; method of appomtmeilfby*Lord Lieutenant and Lord 
Chancellor, 48 — 49 ; influence of political and Jeligious bias, 49 ; the villagi 
reeve and port reeve, 51 ; popular election and gradual desuetude of it, %b ; 
the unpaid magistracy, 52 — %4 ; provincial aldermen not magistrates, 65 ; 
quaiiiications lind disqualifications oY borough magistrates, ib.; chiefly 
electee^ for political reasons, 66 ; evils of the process, ib. ; protest of ceiftain 
towns against it, ib. • * 

Manchester : Ast to use Coi^oration Act, 57; a capital of commerceAut centre of 
dulture, Tio ; cultivatieh of the fine arts in, 76 — 76 ; tho plutocrat not the 
(inly t^o of successful inanufactnrer,»76 ; visible predominance of the 
toiliiig population, 79 ; *^the mill hand,” prevalence of, 80; Manchester 
and l3verpool contrasted, 79 — 81, 86 — 87 ; permanence of families in, and 
ronsons, 84 ; Manchester toilettetfhid ex^rtakiments, 86 ; recreations and 
balls, ih; revolution in the hours of bu^(iness, 87*; early dinners, ib.; its 
clubs, ib.; aflcctid patois of the millowner, 88 ; excellence of educational 
institutions, 89 ; of the press, ib. ; of the theatres, ib. ; contrasted with 
Birmingham, 91. 

Munufactiiring. {See Commercial England.) 

Marines, The : their duties, 43G ; essentially a corps d'clite, 437. 

Market-gardens, increase in Tiuinber of, 181. 

Marriage and married life, effects of French habits on, 304, 308 — 309. 

Murtiueau, Miss, on Positivism, 479, 484. 

Masses, The. {^ec The People.) • 

Match trade, The, improvement in, 141. 

Maudsley, Dr., on mental phenomena, 489 — 490; on the evolution of crime, 490. 

Mayoralty, The : i^nctions, honourable position* and imceasing duties of a 
mayor, 64 ; ide%i of the Lord Mayor of London, 64. 

Medical profession, The {see also Physiology): social status of the doctor, 335; 
considered as a profesBion, its prospects, 559 ; estimatoi^ gains of, 560; it| 
perils, ib.; instances of sacriflee, ib.; the antiseptic treatment, 560. 

Melhotiftoe, Lord : characteristic opposition to national education, 275. 

Members of Parliament (see also House of Commons): thoir influexice in chambers 
• of commerce and trade councils, 67--68 ; their policy towards industiial 
electors deflnod, 68 ; working men in Parliament, 160 ,« large number of 
public school men, 298 ; Recline iu demand for the career. And reasons, 
379—381; increased social distinction not absolute, 380 — 381; value and 
attraotions of a scat, 381 ; interesting nature of the occupation, ih.; 
severity of theslabeurs, 381 — 382; duties to constituencies, 382; greater 
freedom of represeltativeR of small constituencies, ih.; age of members, 
386—387 ; oratory in ihe House, 389, 399—401 ; advont^lk (f unpaid 
membership, 562 ; politics as a profession, 561—662. 

kisrshant, The : the merchant prince of to-day and yesterday, 316; social status 
o4 832 — 333; contrasted with that of the stockbroker, 333; lessened 
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attractions and pijj)Tni!<e of a n^cantile carenr, .568, 669. {Sm also Com- 
mercial England and Commercial Atlministration.) ^ 

Mersey : the river Mersey and its docks, 89. 

Metaphysics : subordinated to philosophy, 481 ; G. Lewes* contempt for, 
498. 

Methodists, or Wesleyans. i(See Nonconformity.) 

Metropolis, The, (See London.) * 

Metropolitan Bonrd of Works, benefits conferred by, 70. 

Middle-class crime and its causes. 244. » 

Middle-clu8s<exaiia}iiat)ion8, 291 — 292. 

Militia, The, 4.50 — 451.^ *ci 

Milk diet: value of the cow to the Nbrthnnbrian peasant, 183. 

Mill, John Stuart: phi'oso|\}i^^of, 485—488; his B])ec1al training, 485; on utili- 
tarianism, and its^u4ufi, 4^—489 ; on Mr. Bain's method, 495. 

Mining engineer. The, lol.* 

Mining population, The : pxcess and irregularity of wages account for absence 
of ^thrift, 78 ; Yorkshire miiiprs a tinO* nice, ib,; mii^ng legislation, 161 ; 
the mining engineer, ib.; varieties oi’ the miner, 162; life of, 152 — 164; 

^ better aspect of, 153; career of the apprentice “putting,* 154; of the 
miner “hewing,** ii[, ' ^ 

Mivart, Mr. Gt. Gt3orge, his^pposition to Messrs. Huxley and Tyndall, 517 — 618. 
Moderation of thfe working classes in times of troufeh, 154—15^ " 

Morley, Mr. John, on Fositivism, 480; influence of French thought on his 
writings, his works, Compromise,’* 534; a preacher with .George Eliot 
of the leli^on of “humanity,** 635. 

Muller, Miix, his influence On religious bought, 622. ^ 

Mundella, Mr., his earlj^ advocacy of arbitration, 167. 

Municipal Corporation Act, 'I’he, o7 ; first adopted in Manchester, ib. 

Municipal government : the Local Board a connecting-link between town and 
country, its duties; imperceptible growth of village into town, 65; 
country towns and country villages coutrai>tod, 66 ; desire for indepen- 
dence, 67 ; the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 first applied in Man- 
chester ; vast number of local Acts of Parliament, their scope and pro- 
spective increase, ib.; Education Act of 1870, influence of School Boards, 
increased zeal of the citizen, 56 ; the Town Council, its constitution and 
duties, 58 — 59; the adminiitration of, describedr-tbe municipal offices, the 
committees, the aldermen, 60 ; contact of imperial and local government, 
16.; power and action qf the Local Government Board, 60 — 61 ; municipal 
loans, how raised; the Public Works Loan CoiJiirriBsionerB, provision 
against any excess, 61 ; aspect of a Town Council,* 61 — 62 ; itSTraining, 
good and bad, 6.3—64 ; functions, position, and exacting duties of the 
mayor; thaXord Mayor of London, 64 ; the borough magistracy, 66 — 66; 
influence of politics in municipal affairs, 67 ; trade councus, 67 — 68 ; com- 
parative impotence of the London ratepayer, 69 ; scheme for metro- 
politan^ municipality, ib.; the City Corporation, the Weslfuinster autho- 
rities, the vestnes, and the Board of Works ; costlinesB of ihe system, 70 ; 
beneficial auction of the Board of Works, ib.; proposal to create a single 
municipality for London, 7^; recent metropolitan improvements, 
72—73. 

Music : encouraged W Prince Consort, 612 — 513; its widely increasing influenoe, 
613 modem English composers, ib.; growing* intiuence of Germany— 
LiszL Wagner’s Tanf^amer, Schumann, 514 ; Du Maurier on the “music 
of jbhe past, present, and the future,*' 513 . c 
Miisic-hHll, The : its good and evil influences, 540 ; probable good results of the 
coffee music-halls, ib.; its influence on the stage, 646. " 
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Kavy, The : Bocitl fitatoB of officers, 336 ; national importancf^ of, 433 ; nautical 
aptitude of the nation our chief security ; preuilectiou ot > outh for ihe 
sea; advanti^os of a naval carter, 435 ; the life of a hluo-jacket — ^training 
as a hoy, 435 ; as an A.B., 436 ; as a nonocymmissioned officer, %b ; the 
marines — their duties, 436—^37 ; other classes constituting the personnel ul 
a mau-o’-war, 437; the life of the office# — as a cadet, %b.; as an office?, 
438 ; aspectof a man-o’-war, ib. ; administration — the Admiralty, consti- 
tution of* the Board, the Controller aud his duties, 439 ;^our •naval loice, 
ib, (footnote), • * 

Newcastle-on- Tyne, 89; its factorics^nd ifntiquities, ib.f alteied course of the 
river, 90. • ^ . 

Newman, Cardinal, his theological writings, 53i« * 

Nt^wspapera. (See The Press ) • • • 

“ Noblesse,” The : our aristocracy not “ noblesse,” 316—319 ; extreme exolusiye- 
nesB of, in Austria, 318 — 320 ;i comparison of the system with association 
of diverse ranks in our societ]!^ 319 — ^20. • 

Nonoonfoimity ; its admission of the importance of the rector and his work, to ; 
its objections to him and the Established Chu^Gh, 18 — 20; results of the 
agitatioif of Dissent, £0 ; Dissent in rural districts and in towns, its influ- 
ence in the Isiter, 21-e22 ; debt due to it by religion, 22 ; its attitude to the 
Churcl^ and consequent responsibility.of the clergy, 20 ; prevalence in 
Yorkshire households, 77 ; the sects of: position of Unitarians; Inde- 
pendeifU (or Congregationalisls), their activity for di’^establishment, 466, 
the Liberation Society, 467, aut(Mniy o4 congregutionB, xb,, training tor 
the ministry, 467—468, ceremony of ordination, 4ofl, relation of the pastor 
to hia flock, t5., the Congregational Union, 4b9 ; the Baptists, the Pres- 
b 3 i;crian 8 , 46G ; ^o Wesley uns (or Methodhts) — constitution and poi^eis 
ot the Conference, 470—471* the itinerant system, 471» training lur the 
ministry and preliminaries of candidature, 471—472. 

Norfolk, Duke of, and his kinsmen : an instance of precedence, 329. 
NorthumberLiiid, Duke oi: organisation of his estates (^nwick Castle), 29. ex- 
cavations, etc., at Tynemouth, 29 — 30 ; vast pioperties ot the duke, 30 — 

31 ; the farms upon his estate, 31 duties of the chief commissioner, 31, 
bailiwicks and agei^, 32. • 

Northumberlandpeasant : women benehcially employed in field labour, 178 — 179 ; 

value of milk diet to, 183 (footnote) ; intelligence of, 185. • 

Novels and novelist!^: novel readers, 526 ; good and bad novels, ib. ; Mr. Trol- 
lope as a novelllt, t5. ; Mr. Edmund Yates, %b, ; Mr. Charles Beade, Mr. 

^ Wilkie Collins, 527. Lady novelistsj Mrs. Olipbant, Mis. Lynn Linton, 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Mrs. Henry Wood, xb.; **Oaid^” Miss Braddon^ 
Miss Broughton, 528, Miss Waiden, (leorge Eliot ; George Mac‘donald’a 
libvels, Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, Dr. Shorthouse, Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford, 62ft ; the idyllic novel — Mr. Black, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Bkickmore, 630, 
•Mr. F. tf. Fargus, xb . ; modem demand lor ** realism,” 546 ; gains of novel- 
ists, 565. • 

• 6 • 

Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity of, 209, 210, 211. 

Official Englai^ : exterioB aspect of Government offices, 364 ; the Colonial Office, 
its a^inistration (ffiscribed, 365—367, Regi^jry Office, 365, Under Secre- 
taries, 366 — 367, individual work of the Colonial Minister, 3611; the India ^ 
Office, its administration, 367 — 368 ; the Foreign Office, its admimstration, 

• 368—370, secrecy, 368, its dep^tments, 369, privileges ot the diplomatic 
dqpastment, t5., &e Board of IVadeafld its duties, 370 — 371 ; the 'Xreasury. 
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870 ; the Privy (Jouncil, its 370—371 ; the Premier aad the Sove- 
^ reign, 372 ; duties of the Premier tb his colleagues, tb,, n^misterial commu- 
nications to the Sovereign described, tb » ; meeting ot a Cabinet Count il, 
ib , procedure in legislation described, 373 ; arduous duties of a minister 
of State, 373—378; the day’s routine, 373—374; numerous troublesome 
applications to, 374-t378 ; Secretary for War {see The Army.) 

Oliphant, liirs , as a novelist, 527. ^ 

Oliphant, Mr. luawrenco, as a no^ist, 529. 

Organisation : the feature of the present agf , 6—6 ; the key td'the present system 
of eddicaljp^n, 899 ; in religion, 478. (For Organisation of Goveimu«.nt 
and Trade, &c., see tmder the difierent heads.) 

Ouida ” as a novelist, 528. * o 

Out-door relief: what it co^ists of, 188; consideration of it, 192—200 ; its evils, 
193 ; its fallacies exposod, 194 ; its effect on honest labour, 195 , Mr. 

^ Pretyman on dispai^erisation, 195—197 ; dcsertt^d wives and neglected 
parents, 197; degi^ding effects of, 198 — 199; condemnation of it, 199— 
200 ; Mr. Stansfeld on the d^fiicullieL of its abolition, 200 ; the Elberheld 
experiment, 193, 200. " ^ 

Ov%r-crowding, 172 — 174 ; Dr. Fraser on it, and propagation of dikease thereby, 
174. 

Overseers oithe poor, 62. 

Oxford : new Oxford, 93 ; effect of railway citemunicatioii, «5 . ; ' married 
fellows, 94. ( I' 


Painting: social status of t£e arfist ani' reasons, 334, 335; pottery-painting by 
ladies, 506 ; modem painting, 506 — 611 ; loss of the grand style,” 607 — 
608 ; ** action ” in Turner’s paintings and its alikence to-day, 507 ; the 
morbid school, 508—611, Mr. Burue Jones, 608, 509 ; Mr. Whistler, 610 ; 
Tissot’s ** Autumn,” tb, ; excellence of the water-colour school, 509 ; critics 
—Mr. Buskin, Mr. Ilamerton, Mr. Pater, 511 ; art periodicals, 511. 

^ Palgrave, Mr., ** The House of Commons,” 381, 392, 395. 

Palmerston, Lady, and the salon, 346 ; her exceptional power, ib, ; remarkable 
instance ox it, ** the expelled minister,” tb, ; her careful management, %b. 
Parents and children, Efiects of changed social life upon, 307 — 308. 

Parish, The {see also The Villagef : inluence of Church of Englfikid in, 8—9 ; the 

g iTSon’s difficulties in, 11 — 12 ; disestablishment of its officials (Mr. C. B. 
ead thereon), 40 ; gradual loss of individual power of the parish, 41—42. 
Parks, Hie London, necessity for tree protection, 73. ♦ * 

l^n liament. {See The House of Commons and The House of Lords.) 
Pdiliamentary reiffesentativea. (dfi^^Memhers of rurliament.) 

Z^arsloe, Mr. Joseph, ** Our Btiilway System,” 257. 

Parson, The, a proper title, 462. (j^e The Rector.) i 

Pater, Mr. W. H., as an art critic, 511, his style, 523. 

Pauperism : tBe workhouse, out-door relief, the casual ward, 187(^ '*the faBares 
of civilisation,” 189 — 190 ; accidental pauperism, piofessional pauperism, 
nece^ity of the Poor Law, 191 ; put-door relief, its evils, 192—193 ; fal- 
lacies exposed, 194 ; had effect on bonest'^lahour, 195 ; its defenders, 199 ; 
number and cost of paupers, 193 ; effect of rates on wages and land, 196 — 
197 ; audacity ot the professional tramp— in stance^ 197 ; the Elherfield 
experiment ; foreign pauperism ; Bureaux de BituLaisanoe, their operations, 
200 . . r 

Peasant, The. (See The Amcultural Labourer.) 

Peasant proprietors, douhuul result of their creation, 176; difieience of their 
habits in Franco and England, rb, , 

Penny hanks, their operations and popularity, 212. 
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Poople. The : their moderation in times treble, 164 ; disposition of the 

to accept pnlitical situations, 849 — 360 ; moTed by facts, not t)»oorie8, 349 ; 
effects ot a|j;itation, %h, ; their demands, 360 ; enthusiasm for Royalty, 350, 
357 ; docUity of •the modem ** firebrand,” 361 ; ovations to politu al 
leaders, 361 — 362 ; the scene in Palace Yard described, 361; Lfird Df rby on 
relation of Crown and^eople, employers find employed,” 357 , Mr. 
Ba^ehot on the relation ftf the Grown to^he masses through the Ministry 
and Farlian^ent, 360 — 3 A ; ipproximation of classes in Government, 361 : 
possible ^siAts of .county sufii'age, 412 — 413 ; nahtical aptitude of the 
people our chief security, 434. • « • * 

Perpetual curate, Tho. {See The Rector.) ^ , 

Philosophy: recent revival of psycholdgy in England, 481 ; supremacy of philo- 
sophy over metaphysics, ^t6. ; the Scotch philosophy of “ coinmoifsense ” 
and its 8upportcT8>-Du^ald Stewart, Rmfi, Huo^, 482, its influence in^ 
France, 482 — 483 ; Positivism, doctrines of Auguste Comte and their in- 
fluence on English philosophy, 483, tribute to Comte by G. H. Lewes, 484 ; 
psychology attacked, 483 ; “ 8umani4“,” its sj stem, %h » ; M. Littre, reli- 
gious Positivism, Frederic HtSrison, its greatest clemAt, “ evolutioi^of 
thoughV* 484 ; John Stuaiii Mill as a philosoptier, 485—488, his special 
training, .4 85, utflicarianism, 487 — 188 ; Dr. MiMidsley on ment^ pheno- 
mena, 485, on evoluiidn^of crime, 490 ; ITerbeit Spencer as a tthilosojiher, 
490 — 496, ^is high portion, theory of evolution, 490, “first principles,” 
i6., “ pit nci])l(‘S of *psychulogy,” 493, hiS analysis of tho passion of love, 
493 — 494 ; Alexander Bain s contributions to philosophy and his method, 
493 — 496; G. H. Lowes as a phi^^i^ophor, “ History of Philosophy, 499, 
hi^ contempt for metaphysics, excellence of fiis s^'le and method, 497 ; 
Darwin’s “ origin of species,” and wide influence of his theories, 498, 499 ; 
the influence of ^rman thought, introduced by Coleridge, fostered by 
Carlyle, 495—600 ; Hegel and Kant, 500; the future of philosophy, 601, 
its prospects as the religion of the future, “ who is to bo Pope P ” 621, 
i ’hristianity and philosophy, 634 — 535, 

PhvsM-ian, The. {See The Medical Profession.) • 

Physiology: growing influence of Sir ,)oseph Lister in, 516; its invasion of 
literature, ins&nced in the works of George Eliot, 518. 

Placing of the Lords, Act for the, 320—324. 

Plutocracy, its gradual idesitiflcation with aristdtracy, 314 ; the merchant princes 
of to-day and yesterday, 316. 

Poacher, The, 169. • 

Poetry and poets: Browning as a poet, 524; Swinburne, ih.; Tennyson, ih, ; 
Mortimer Collins, tbm; Alfred Austin, “ The Uuman Tragedy,” 626 ; re- 
muneration of the poet, 664, 665. • * 

Police, The : stringent rule at Liverpool, 88 ; opera'' »ns of tho^iolice, 246 — 260 ;• 
Directions to, 246 ; their undoubted efficacy, 247 ; the detective, opera- 
tions of the Department of Criminal Investigation described, 247-^249, 
advantagf^s possebsed by the foreign detective, 247,improvomftit in our own 
Aince tho Kurr-Benson disclosures, 249, duties and services of the police- 
man ; “ a tribunal of the first ins^oe,” 415 — 416 ; a police cqprt and its 
aspect, 416—417, typical odBes, 41o, prodbduie in a case of thett from the 
person,” 416—417. 

Politics : influepce of, in magisterial appointments, 49, especially in appointment 
of borough ma^strfte, and evils of tho process, 60—67 ; operation of, in 
municipal afiairs, 67*; influence of members o4 Parliament in local bodies, 
67 — 68, their policy towards industrial electors defined, 68 ; the course of, 
wofully watted by merchants, 128 ; political bias of the artisan— “ a 
* big England, but primarily trade,” worlang mou in Parliament, 169 — 160 ; 
tbjPDMffi Open to the middle classes by the Refonn Bill, 330 ; influence of 
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* tlie great families in, 338—8^ ; effect of the levelling up of the middle 
clashes ; fitateBmanbhip not acquired &oin scholarship, 34Qr$ social influences, 
female interest in, 340 — 341; political element in the country house, 
341—342 ; clubs and their influence, 342—343 ; lunwise action of political 
clubs, 344 ; Conservative and Liberal clubs contrasted— the Carlton, the 
Reform, 344—345. «The salon, 345: reasons for its declining influence^ 
346, exceptional power of. Lady Palmerston, remarkable instance of it— 
the expelled minister,'* 346—347, its present scope, political dinners, 347 ; 
parliamentary * reform, 352 — 353 1 the Caucus— itl* ^im, 353 — 356 ; 
Bupr5madyr or democratic polity, 856 — 357; statesmanship— its changed 
nature and itsqecesrities, 319,J360 ; considered as a profession, the necessity 
for wealth, 561, 562 ; the value of An unpaid legislature, 562 ; democracy 
hi the colonies and at fomc, 679. ^ 

f Polity and laws, prevalenf igntftiince of, 6. 

Poor Law, The : overseers and guaidians, 52 ; beneficial action of, 185 ; necessity 
of it, 191 ; ill results of the Scotch Poor Law, 198 ; evil tendencies of its 
o|$erations, 199 ; its defenders — ^the ijipectator, %b, ; its counterpart in con- 
tinental cdantrics, 200. 

Poor rates, their incidence on wages and on land, 196—197 ; ill efiect of reliance 
on “ the rates," 190. 

Positivism i its effect an^ doctrine, 479 — 480 ; ^Iffiss Martineau on it, 479 ; 
Mr. John^Morley, 480 ; difficulties not met, ; influen6e of the doctrines 
of Comte, 483 ; tribute to Comte from G. H. Lewes, 434 ; its attack 
I on psychology, 488; its system — “humanity," 484; its greatest ele- 
ment — “ evolution of thought,*!. t5. ; Positivism of M. Liltrd, tb, ; reli- 
gious Positivists— Mr. Frederic Harrison, Dr. Congreve, Dr. Brydges, 484. 

Post Office savings-banks, DeficienGies of, 212. 

Porting, as it is, 267. ' 

Pottery trade, Tho : what legislation has done for the employes, 141. 

Precedence in England, 320—329. 

Prefect, The, and fagging at public schools, 296 — 297. 

Premier, The : the Pioinier and the Sovereign, 372 ; his duty to hi** colleagues, 
ib, ; Mr. Gladstone on his duties, t5. ; numerous and troublesome applica- 
tions to, 377. 

Prerogatives of the Queen, their vast extent and limited exercise, 362. 

Presbyterians, The. {See Nonebnformity ) 

Present age, The : characteristics of life in the nineteenth century, 1 — 3, 4—6, 
“its difficulties, t5., issues presented thereby, 3 ; is essentially transitional, 
5—6 ; and an epoch of organihation and economy of force, xh. 

Press, The : exccUenco of, in provincial towns, 80 , the rural labourer and his 
newspaper, 171 ; the journfdist, his occupation and incomo, 565 ; the 
daily preSb — its influence, t5., Mr. Frederic Harrison thereon, 566, its 
features, xb. ; comparison of the French and English newsp^ner, xh, ; 
economy and btaft of a large “ daily," 506—667 ; the special corre- 
qionddht, 567 ; the weekly press, ib, ; prospects of mod 3m joumalism, 
567—568.^ 

Pretyman,J^Ir.,on dispauperisation, 195—197. 

Primogeniture : its value, 315; probablo excldsive and disastrous result of the 
substitution of the French law, 316. 

Prince Consort, The, debt of att to, 504, of music, 512. . 

Princes of crime, similarity of career of, 245 ; their tSu'eers traced, 244 — 246. 

Prisons and prisoners : conCraction of Quarter Sessions power through transfer 
of, oO, result of tho transfer not decided, 00 ; procedure in prosecution of 
a criminal, 249 — 250; beneficial efiect of the Prison Act of 1877, 250; 
treatment of the prisoners— of the ordinary prisoner, 251—252, Of the 
convict, penal servitude, 252 ; earnings of prisoners, 252, 25^ statistics 
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relating to prisons and prisoners, ^3 — 254 ; diicharged prisoner, 254 — 
255, beneficial operations of th8 Prisoners’ Aid Society, 255. ^ * 

Privy Council, 'Ae : its office, 370 ; its duties, 371 ; a council, t5. ; the Premier 
and the Sovereigi^ 372 ; its aspect and constitution as a court of appeal, 
430, typical cases brought before it, 431 — 432. 

ProfesNional England : status of the professions, actual and popblar estimate, 
• 332 — 337 ; merchant and stockbroker compared, 332 — 333 ; status of the 

painter, actor, doctor, solicitor, the authSr, barrister, 334—335 ; exceptional 
rank of th^Slergyman, author„barrister, and soldier, 336 ; reasons thereof, 
335—330 ; State recognitions of these pretensions, 306 ; Aransitional state 
of the professiona and effacement of old lines of demarcation, 554 ; efficiency, 
a present essential, ib, ; insufficiency of openings in ; the civil engineer, 
— attractions of , and predilection for thei^eer; the chemist, ^55; the 
nniversity degree— its Value at the Bari«5o6. *l^tle value of an ordinary 
degree — the graduate’s career as a colonist, af a schoolmaster, 558 ; con? 
mercial life, 559 ; the medical career— its prospects, income, and perils, 
559 — 560 ; politics as a profelSsion, 5§1 — 562 ; (hplomacy as a profession, 
562; the army as a profesAon, 563 — 564; literaturecas a profession — 
its gafbs and prospects, 564 — 568; joumalisc^ and its duties, 565:*the 
OTolessional career in India, 568 — 569 ; the clbcnpetition wallah, ib. ; pro- 
lessionaf incomes— the^ barrister, 557, the doctor, 559 — 560f the soldier, 
d^4, poetd and authoift,*«5., the journalist, 565. * 

Prosecution of a criminal, procedure in, 249 — 850. 

Prospects of^ England discussed, 583-^86; and especially in relation to the 
colonies, 583. 

Prosperity, Commerce the first essontiaf of national,*! 12—113. 

I*rovinces, The. (See Towns.) • 

Psychology: recent revival of, in England, 481; attacked by Positivism. 483; 
Herbert Spencer’s “ Principles of Psychology,” 493, his analysis of the 
passion of love, 493 ; its invasion of literature, 518—519. 

Public-house, The : the evils of the village beer-house, 169. 

Public Schools, The : operation of the Public Schools Ac^, 289 ; increase in, i5. ; 
progress made by, ib. ; neglect of parents— stimulated preference of ^lay 
to study, 295 ; their interior economy, 295 — 296 ; the prefect and fagging, 
i5. ; product of the public school, 297, increased sense of responsibility of 
the mode^L school1y)y, ib. ; the puhHc sthools in Parliament, 298 ; excel- 
lence a necessity of social influence in, 332. 

Public "Works Loan Commissioners, The, 61. • 

Puddler, Independ^^n^ of the, 123. 

Pullmaifcar, The, 260. 

Pupil teacheiB, 287 ; need of secondary Bchools, 287, 288, 293** 

• 

• Q 

Quarter Sessio|ffi, Court of (see also Magistrate), 47—48 ; a meeting* described, 49, 
•417— 419 ; its duties, 49, 50, 51, 417—419 importance of its members in 
times gone by, 49 ; decline in the present day, 60. * 

Queen, The. (See The Crown.) • • • 

Queen’s Counsel : ** silk *’ and “ stuff,” 422. 


B 


Railways: general excellence tf their management, 256; signals— thi s^piaphore,^ 
night signals, 267 ^ Mr. Parsloe, “ Our Railway System,** 267 (footnote) ; 

• the ** block system,” its working explained, 2o7 ; expenditure and income, 
2V ;*acoidentB, ib . ; great speed attained, 259 ; Pullmaii oars, 260 ; ecoenp 
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, tricitieB of progi^^f on a Highland railway, 260 ; want of pnnctuality and 
^ difficulties, xh.; State control and enactments, 261 — 262 ; l^e Railway Com* 
missioners and their functions, 262 — 263 ; inconyeniences of independent 
action, 263 ; advantages of State control, 263 ; iginsatisfactory supply of 
refroshmente, 264 ; railway communication and popular amusementi^^* the 
excursion train," 536,r639. 

Railway Commissioners, The, and ^heir functions, 262 — 263. 

Hank, Professional : popular and actual estimate of, 332-^333 ; the merchant and 
stockbroker, xb, the painter, actoi\, doctor, solicitor, ^'*334 ; exceptional 
rank bf tlte b&rridter, soldier, author, and clergyman, and reason for it, 
335— ’336, Stiite ^recognition of these pretensions, 336. 

Ratepayers, their privileges in relation to gnardians, 41 : comparative impotence 
oi^the London ratepayer, b9, benefit from Iriendly societies, 201 — 202. 
Rates and taxes, heaviness bl, iif'Loudon, 69. 

Read, Mr. 0. S., on the dises^blishment of the parish official, 40 ; on agricultural 
wages, 183. 

Reade, Mi*: Charles, as a novelist, 627. \ 

Rec/'iver of stolen ^oods, The, 242 ; his comparative immunity, ib. 

Recruiting, its procedure and saiegiiards, 445 — 448. 

Rector, The : his posltiom, influence, and multifarious occupatiops, 9 — 15 ; the 
rectory, 10; his importance admitted by Lissenteis, 15, their objections 
to him and'lihe system, 18—19 ; the absenieef Sector, 15— i'lO ; the^’leained 
rector, and the scholastic rector, 17 : necessity ot tolerance land common 
senne, 18 ; example of its use, 22, negligent rectors, 18 ; his reanonsibilitv to 
maintain the influence of the c^^rgy, 20 ; his r^ation to the Board of 
Guardians, 42 ; the title ** parson," 462 ; the rector and vicar Uiscrimi- 
natod, xh . ; tithes and their commutation, 45. ; perpetual curates, xb» ; 
Uueen Anne’s Bounty, 403. ' 

I Rectory, The: its aspect desdioed, 10. 

j Redesiulo, Earl of: his unique position in the House of Lords, 405. 

Redgrave, Jlr., on the results of factory legislation, 148 — 149. 

^ Reform : the process of^parliamentary reform, 352 — 353. 

Reform Bill, The : its effect on social life ; first, in the extinction of the claims of 
mere men of fashion; secondly, in throwing open politics; thiidly, in 
stimulating the aiislocracy, 330—331 ; prospective results of household 
suffrage, 412—413. . « 

Reform Club, The, 344—346 ; unwise political action of, 346. 

Ihdorm'atories, Beneficial results of, 240, 241. « 

Repstry Office. {Se^ The Colonial Office.) r 

ReSgion {see also Church of England, Nonconformity, the Clhirch of Rdme, and 
tile Jews) : aebt due by religion to Noncomoniiity, 22 ; iufluence of, on 
^ magisterial ^-appointments, 49; secularism of the London artisan, 160; 
religious education in Board Schools, 276 ; the pending question of^cular 
and religious education, 300; variety of sects, 453; general chaTdc<* 
toristic^ activity and tol^ation, the former not necessarily^devotion, 454 ; 
Dr. Ince on the vicissitudes of English th^logy, 456 ; the question of 
inspii^ation i other questions of the d^ ana issues involved, 457 ; Posi- 
tivum — effects and doctrines^'of, Miss Mortineau and Mr. Morley on, diffi* 
oulties unmet, 479 — 480 ; Dean Stanley on progress of theology, 457 ; the- 
ology and leligion; religion Hnd science, 458; their contact pot nbcessarily 
op^ition, 519—521 ; Christianity and philosopuy, o34, 535. 

** Repairing .lease. The:’* a cepresentative case of the difficulties of the law, 
420—^26. 

Republic, The : Mir Chamberlain on the perfection oi the polity of the United 
States, 354-— 355 ; temporary desj^tism of the presidential system, 361 ; 
contrasted with monar^y, 363. ^ 
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Hoaerves, The, 462. • Jt • * 

Responfiibilify ofrthe Government, in&eaBea m present age, 8—4. * 

Review, The, the political platform of the individual, 880. 

Ritualism and the ritualist. {See The Churdi of England.) « 

Elochdale Pioneers, The, 221 ; their operations described, 222, 223 ; contrasted 
with the London stores, 223—224; advantages offered to the worldng 
classes, 224 — 225. 

Rome. {See Th^^urch of Rome.) ^ 

Rotation of crgps, effects of the custem, 179. • 

Royalty and the Rojyal Family. {See The Crown.) t ^ • 

Rural administration : the small squire dying out^ diseirtabli^ment of parish 
officials ; Mr. C. S. Read theifton. 4u; election to fh*o Board of Guardians, 
41; claims of candidates, 41 — 42; privil^^ of ratepayers, 41; power 
of the parish declining, 41, 42 ; ioHiiencg ^of the rector, and t^ 
farmer, 42 ; of the Lord-Lieutenant, 43 ; o^ls of absenteeism, desiraM 
reforms, 43—44; the Board-room; composilgon of the Boar^ 44; its 
labours described, 46 -47 ; thb Court qf Quarter Sessions, 47 — 48^ a meeting 
do8cry)ed, 49 ; declining importance of its members, 49— 50 ; method of 
appointment of magistmtes, 48—49 ; objectioi^ to the unpaid magistracy, 
52— 64i; neglect of representative principlcT^p rural administration, 61 ; 
^vils of ^vided aulHofity in rural administration, and ad\ antages of con- 
centration, Mr. R. ff. Wright thereon, 52 ; oversceis, guardi^, highway 
boardi, burial boards, magisti^itcs, the Local Board, a connecting 
link between rural and mumcipaf govemmeat, 55. 

Rural dean. The, and his office, 466. 

Rural aistricts {see also The Village) rChurA of* England preferable in, 20; 

influence of Dissent in villages and towns, 21—22. 

Rural labourer, The. *{See Agricultural Tjaboiirer.) 

Ituskm, Mr., debt of art to, 504 — 505, Modem Painters,” ib,; as an art 

critic, 511. 


8 

Salon, The, 345 ; reasons for its declining power, 346 ; excoptional wfluftHAfi 
of Lady Palmerston, remarkable instwee of it, the ** exj[>elled minister," 
346 — 34g ; its pregont scope, 347. • 

Sanitation : an important duty of guardians, 46—47 ; overcrowding in rural 
cottages, 172—174 ; ignorance of the working classes respecting, 173 ; 
defects of tk^anitiiry Act, tb.; Dr. Fraser thereon, 173 — 174. 

Scarborough, 101. 

School Board, The ; relation to munidpaj ^vemment, 58 «eal of its membew, 
tb ; the Education Act— its results, deficiencioB and td^use, 143—145, 273 ^ 
^oi^ration of, 275—276 ; its influence on tne condition of 4he rural labourer, 
165; the visitor, 272—273; operation of the by-laws, 273; system of 
enforging compulsory attendance, tb, ; early objections ; its newness 
* to Englishmen, 27^ the attendanee cbmmittee, 273—274; State and 
voluntery aids undw old system, 274 ; Lord Brchigham’s advocacy of 
national education, 275f progrdbs of l;$tate aid and control, ib ; operations 
of the* School Boards, 275 — 276 ; secular and religious teaching, the 
“ Loi^don compromise,” 276; authority of the Education Department, 
277 ; condititm State grants, tb, ; remuneration of sdioolmastera, tb. ; 
a yuit to a Board School, tb, ; the official inspection, 278 ; generally un- 
satisfactory result ofathe teaching— leammg by rote, 278-4279 ; the new 
code, 27^—281 ;*anxiety to secure parliamentary grants, 283 ;*decreaBe 
crime, 284^285 ; technical schools, 285—286 ; pu]^ teasers, 287 ; neoet- 
•sify for secondary sohoolsf 287—288. 
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*Schoolmfisters : the paye of School ^oar^ offidals, 277 ; conferenoeB of head 
* masters, 292 ; the College of Receptors, %b, ; types of j inefficient mas- 
ters, 293 ; the refuge of the ordinary graduate, 558 ; teaching as a pro- 
fession, tb, • 

Schools {see ako The School Board and Public Schools) : the village school and 
its advantages, 163 ; necessity for seconds]^ schools, 287, 293 ; grammar 
schools, 288 ; advantages offered by them in certain towns, %h. ; the En- 
dowed Schools Act, xh , ; schools of design, 512 ; attitude of the universities, 
291 ; direct and indirect inspection, efficiency of the latt^, 

Science: scionce^and religion, 458; their contact not necessarily opposition, 
519—521 ; Huxley's method and services, 515 — 516 ; oh the ** protoplasm,” 
516; services and procedure of Prolossor Tyndall, 516 ; influence of Sir 
Joseph Lister on physiology, 1*5. ; results of tho Challenqar expedition, 
517 ; Mr. St. Geo^^lmVArt's opposition to Huxley and Tyndall, 617— 
518 ; invasion of BGiouce into lit^ture, 518—519. 

Scope of this work, 6. t 

Seaside rcLorts, 99 ; attractions nece^ry, loO ; the seaside builder, ib. ; patro- 
nised by the middle classes, 101 ; aspects common to all pf them, xb . ; 
Scarborough, xb, , 

Secondary schools, The need of more, 287 — 288, 293. , 

Socretarios of State, (i^ Official England.) ^ ' 

„ Sects : the great Variety of religious sects, 453. 

Secularism: of the London artisan, 160; secular education, 276;<'the London 
compromise, t5. ; the* pending question of secular and religious educa- 
tion, 300. . 

Services, The. {See The AriSiy and The^avy.) 

Shairp, Professor, as a dritic, 524. 

Sheffield. (iSiis Yorkshire.) 

Shops, Legislative interference in, 142 ; the Saturday half-holiday, 148 ; diffi- 
culties of, t5. 

Shorthouse, Dr., as a novelist, 529. 

Short service in the army, its introduction and deflciencies, 445— 447. 

/ Signals on railways, use of semaphores and night signals, 257. 

I Smith, Mr. George, on reforms in brickyards, 141. 

I Social life {see also l^ciety) : loss of insularity of English character, the effects 
I of travel, 301 ; of intercourse with Fremce ; the imprint ol French habits, 

I living in ** flats" in Victoria Street, Ac., its advantages, 302 ; extreme 

' adoption of French habits, 303—304 ; effects of, on stage, 304, on 

marriage and the relation of the sexes, 304, 308, 309 ( decline of patriotic 
enthusiasm ; ** change” the habit of the aristocracy, 305 ; the squire of 
the old schoefl and ot the new, thu'r homo and life, 305—307 ; effects on 
domesticity, i'ashionable parents and their children, 307 — 308; effects on 
feminine independunce, 309 ; the daily life of the modem youzy; lady 
described, 309—311 ; effects of this novel liberty and possible ultimate 
henefleiaS result, 311 ; copn^ life and sport past and presalt, 311—313 ; 
society in a country house, its oonstituents, 3^ — 842 ; dub life, 342— "345 ; 
social life in*the colonies, 581, ^ 

Society {see tSso Social Life) : its elements, aristoOraticwplutocratic, democratic ; 
gradual identification of the aristocratic and Autocratic dements, 314 ; 
me merchant prince of to-day and yesterday, 315 ; the aristocracy and 
commerce, ib.; primogeniture, its valuo, and prokahle''di8a8trous results of 
substitution of Fieuol^system, 316 ; EngUm nebUity not nohleeeet %h.; 
Peqrs ^d Commoners, 316 — 819 ; advantages qf a noblesse^ meeting of 
divers ranhs in society, and reserve arising therefrom, 319—320 ; prece- 
dence, 320—329 ; social advantages possessed by commoners, 329 ; efl^t 
of the Beioim BUI (1) in extinction^ (If daims of pure men of fhshion, (2) 
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in throwing open politics, (3) i^ vitalising the arMocracy, 830 ; “ action 
a necessity of distinction ; earnestness ot an EngliKhman’s ])ur8iiits, 33l ; 
professional rank ; &e actual and popular estimate of it, 332->337 ; the 
merchant and th6 stockbroker compared, 332^333; of the artist, actor, 
painter, doctor, attorney, author, barrister, 334 ; reasons ior exceptional 
position of the author, barrister, soldier, or elorg}'man, 336, State recog- 
nition of these pretensions, 336 ; its ii^aence in politics, 341 ; want ot 
coiiesion in* 347 ; a seat in Parliament emphasisi^B lather than exalts 
social position, 380 — 381 ; titles to social cousiddration m the colonies, 
681. . • •• • 

Solicitor, The social status of, 334. • s . 

Sovereign, The. {S^ Th^ Crown.) • 

Speaker, The ; his duties and privileges, 392'^305^^ the Speaker of the House 
of Lords, 406. * ^ ^ 

Special correspondent, The, 667. 

Spencer, Herbert ; philosophy ot 490 — 495 ; extwme importance of, 490 ; 
“System of Philosophy, " life ihef»y of evolution, “First Principles,*’ 
491 ; kis theory of “ the First Cause,*' 494 ; “ PriucipJSs of Ps} cholojy,*' 
493 ; his analysis of the passion of love, t6. • 

Squatter, The tillage, 168-r 169. *• 

Squire, •The : his position ^tid occupation, 8 ; absenteeism, 9 ; th^ small squire 
dying out, 40, 176 ; a squire of the old school and ot the new contrasted, 
their Somes and life, 306—307. • * 

Stage, The:* excellence of, in provincial towns, 89? effects of intercourse with 
the French, 304 ; social status •4 the actor, its recent impiovement, 334 
—336, 644 ; the theatre and its supportere, “old *J and “ new,*’ 643 — 644 ; 
does not aim a^moral instruction, 644 ; influence of the French school, 
ib.; and of the music-hall, 646 ; public demand for realism and necessity 
of rostraint in its lower aspects, 646 ; the “ Obor-Ammergau ** play, 647 ; 
French morality npt suitable to oiir stage, and reasons, 547'-^48 ; the 
Lord Chamberlain as Licenser of Plaj s, his functions, and defence oi his 
office, 660—662 ; French plays in London, 662 ; •Shakespearian revivals, 
663. 

Stage-coach, The : the old and the new, 266 ; amateur coaches, 266. 

Stanley, Dean .* on the progress of theology, 467 — 468 ; on science and religion, 
468; hie theological writings, 662. 

Stansfeld, Mr., on oul-door relief, 200. 

Slate, The (se^ aho^ The Crown and Official England) ; increased responnhilities 
•f, 4 ; contact^f imperial and local governments, 60 ; relation to inendly 
societies, 206—207; its relation to railways, 261—262; advantages of 
State control of railways, 26p its^lation to education — limited aid and ^ 
interference under the old syswem, 274, pr(>groBs oi its 9id and control, 27^, 
^conditions of State grants, 277, how educational grants may become 
denominational endowments, 300 ; State recognition ot exceptional social 
• rank certain professions, 336 ; probable result of count^ suffrage, 412 ; 
possible strife between cksses, 413; secure tenure of the constitution, 
413 — 414; the State apd art, •612; flnancial relation wil]^ the colonies, 
673 ; itj relation to the colonies, 674 ;* Burke upon this relationship, 682. 

State emoluments, The artisan’s view of, 136. 

Statesmanship : not* acquired through scholarship, 340 ; its changed nature in 
modem times, and neocssitieB, 369. 

Statute fair, The : itis evtls, HS ; happily dying oft, ib, 

Stephen, Mr. Leslie, as a critic, 623. • 

Stawart, Dugald, and the Scotch philosophy of "common sense,” 482. 

Stuckligoher, The : social slatuif of,fljt2 — 333; contrastud with that of the mer- 
ohaixt, id, * 
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Bipok excbange, The: itfiroperationB,^08 ; its fspect described, 108 ; mvestinent 
business, 109 ; gambling or apecuiative businesB, tb. ; issue ot a foreign 
loan, 1 10 — 112 ; duception practised on the public. 111* 

Stnicture of English soci^, Tho, 814. 

Btubbs, Dr., his services literature, 533. 

Bui goon. The. [pee The Medical Profession.) 

Swinburne, Mr., as a poet, 624. - 

Symonds, Mr. J. A., as a critic, 5&. 

‘ m - 

Table d’hOto, The, 269— 27Qi; unsuitability to the ordinary Englishman, 269. 

loiinyson, Loid, as a poet, 624. 

Thames Embankment, The, J}, 

Theatres. {See The Stage J '' 

Thelt, Legal procedure in a case of, illustrated, 416—417* 

Theological literature, 632^ 

Theology.^ fieligion.) ^ 

Thrift : regularity^ of wages in Lancashire^ contributotjr to ; excess in mining 
distncts accounts tor absence of, 78 ; firiendly souetios, 200—212 ; neces- 
sity of co-operation lof employers, 201 , attitude of the State towards 
friend/y Booietiea, 20^; Post Office saTings-bAnks, 211 — 218; Mr. GiiSfen 
on the wording classes, 212—217 ; penny ban!ikB, 212, 219. 

Tithes and their commutation, 462. 

Toleration : a necessity in leligious teaching, 17 ; a feature of the religion of 
the day, 646 ; in this respect, 'w^t does it portend ? 478 — 479. 

Town, The : Dissent in tdwns and in rural districts, 21 — 22 , impel ceptible 
growth of the village into town, 66 ; country town and village compared, 
66 ,* oharacteristiCB of the former, 66 — 67 ; provincial and London artisan 
contrasted, 160 — 161. Towns oi Business antg Towns of Pleasure.) 

Town Council, The, constitution and duties of, 66—66. 

Town labourer, The. (See The Artisan.) 

Towns of business : thai industrial town embodies science Snd industry, dieer- 
lesB aspect of; sudden change horn rutal to industrial districts, 74, 
fusion of the elements of life, a source of national power ; money-getting 
not the sole impulse, 76 ; Lancashire sixty years since and to-day ; Man- 
chester and Liverpool, capitals of commeroe, yet OAntres ofrulture, 76 — 76 ; 
cultivation of the fine arts; the plutocrat not tfie only type of the pros- 
])erouB manufacturer, 76 ; the Yorkshire manufaiturer’s household, ten- 
dency towards increased luxury, Bradford and She^eid houses, 77 ; love 
of sport in Yorkshire ; pay of the Lancashire factory hand and Y&kshixe 
miner— regifiarity of the one,, excess and consequent absence of thrift 
with the otfa&r, 78 ; the toil mg population, hardly visible in London, pre- 
dominant in Ii^ds and Manohestw, 79 ; Ldve^ool and Mandbesf^r con- 
trasted, 79—81, 86 — 87 ; smaller manufacturing towns and villages, 81 ; 
populatibn and society of Livoipool and Manchester, 83 — (8 ; millhanda 
of the towns ; Birmingham and Leeds, 90—92. 

Towns of pleasure i’ aspect of a cathedral city ; changed Oxford; effect of railway 
communication, 93 ; mained tellow^, 94 ; the cathedral close, 94, its deni- 
zens, its social life, ^^Mrs. Proudie,*’ 96 ; Bristol, Duiham,^^eter and its 
attractions, Plymouth, 95 ; Canterbury^ York, Cheltenham,,, Leamington, 
Bath and its beauty, Clifton, 96; necessities of prOspefity— medical repute, 
a sch^l or oollege, ckprehes, 97 — ^ ; jealousies of inhabitants, recrea- 
tious-koroqueti^ tej^-tenniB, 98 ; iitcreased' intercourse of the young 
through tlm pammes ; seaside resorts, 99 ; features common to all, 101 ; 
attractions%sentia1, the seaside builder, 100 ; Scarborough, Buxton, hud 
jts special advantages, 102* * ** 
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Trade. {See Oommerdal Engla^ and Financial England.) • 

Trade councils, ^7 : tlie influenclbn ftiem the meoiber of Parliament, 67^dS ; 

the council dinner, 68. , • 

Trade unions: their ijifluence not baneful, 156—158; results of arbitration, 
157—159; the masons* strike of 1877, 158, IM: objection to foreigners, 

• 159. . « 

Tramp, Audacity of the, an instance, 197. 

Transiiion : the present an age of tiansition, 9 — 6 ; transitional state of the lav, 
432 ; of linb protessious, 554^ 

Iransportatioh, Evils of the sybtem of, 239. 

Travel, biography, 'and autobiogiaphy, 531 — 532. * * 

Thivelling : cheapness of, in the pr^ent dby ; genelal ejicellence of luilway man- 
agement, ** travelling third class,’* 256 ; the railway system, 257—265 ; 
great speed attained, 259 ; Pullman cas% ; a Highland nfilvay, i5.; 
railway refredounents, 264 ; London vehiclos, f265 ; the stage-coach, c|d 
and new, 265 — 266 ; the bicycle and its advantages, 268 ; the modem 
hotel, 268—270 ; the tabled d*h8te, 269 — 27tf,; effi-cts of trayel on our 
social life, 301 ; influence o# railways on popular am^ements, 537. 

Treasury, *Aie: its position, 370; numerous troublesome ap^oations to th^First ^ 
Lord, 377 * 

Treat]^ Depanment, The. * f^See The Foreign Office J , 

Trees m Londftn : need of^rotection, 73. ^ • 

Trollope, IMir. Anthony, as a novelist, 526. • * 

Truck system* The, 145 ; not absolutely estinguished, 146. 

Tyndall, Professor : his procedure in science, 616 ; his services, i5.; opposition 
tf Mr. St. George Mivart, 617!^ • • 

Tynemouth, Excavations at, 29 ; the ducal interests represented on the com- 
mission, t5.; the Buka of Northumberland's properties at, 29—30. 


XT ’ 

Under-Secretaries of State. (See Official England.) * 

Unions. (See Agricultural Unions, Trade Unions.) 

Unitarians. (See Nonconfq^ity.^ 

United StatesfiThe : the artisan of, in his lelation to the State contrasted with 
that of the English, 136 ; excessive State interference in, 137 ; 
Cbambeilain on the perfection of her polity, 354—355 ; the Caucus in, 
.364. • • ♦ 

Unity of Odd Fellows, The Manchester, 209, 210, 211. 

Universities, The: ii^ucements held to graduates b^^the State, 290, 291 ; 
professional value of ** honours,” 566 ; at the Baj, %b. ; the ordinary* 
• graduate’s career, >558; his prospects in the oolomes, i5.; as Sr schdol- 
master, %b, 

Utnitaiianinn and its applicadon, 487—488. ^ 


• V • 

• 

Vehicles, London, 265. 

Vestries, Tne London,<0 ; their operations described, ih. 

Vicar, The, (See The jteotor.) 

Village, The : a microcosm^f, 8 ; constitution, ^ition of the squre, 8 ; position 
and duties oft&e rector, 9—15; influence ft the Church «f England, 
* 9, 22 ; absenteeism, 9, 1*5, 16 ; an ideal village, 1|— 10 ; the rectory, 

• 16 ; parodtiial difficoltiesi 11—12 ; suspicious n^^e of the peasant. 
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INDEX. 

^ 13 ; the benefit Sjcioty, 14 ; disreputable clergymen, 18 ; inflammatory 

r indictments against clerg^^im, 19 ; 4t]ie future of^ the Establish- 
ment in the hands of the clergy, 20 ; different types of farmers ; a modem 
farmer’s family, 21 ; Dissent in rural districts, 21 — 22 ; debt of C^stiaiuty 
to Nonconformity,^ ; imperceptible growth into a town, 65 ; a country 
Tillage and ft couht^ town contrasted, 66; modem improved aspect of, 
163 ; advantages offered by the village school, t6. ; the modem cottage, ^ 
163 — 164 ; sanitary defects of, 172—174 ; the co-operative store, 170 ; tne 
dose and open vi)lage, 174 {footnote)^ 

Violence, Ciiiries of, 2f 4 -245. 

Volunteers, ^460 — 461 ; their origin, 461 ; zeal and importance, ii. 


‘ ‘ W 

Wages: agncultural wagus, 182 — 184; special instance of wages paid in a 
given week throughout England^ 183—^84 ; cheapness of necessaries, 184. 
r Wallah, The competition, 6G8 — 669. 

Walpole, Mr. Spencer, as a h&torian, 632 — 633. 

Warden, Mis8‘Florence, as a^novelist, 629. 

^ War Office and Secretary for War. (See The Army.)'^ 

W alering-pkces. (See ^aside Keserts. > 

Wesleyans, The (or Methodists). (See Nonconformity.) * 

Westmmster authorities, The, 70. 

Westminster, Duke of, organisation of his estates at Eaton Hall, 28 ; security of 
tenure of employnfent upon them, ti. n* 

Whip, The Parliamentary, and his functions, 390. * 

Whistler, Mr., as an artist 610. 

Woburn Abbey, Feudal customs at, 28. 

Women: State protection of, 136 — 137 ; as field labourers, 177—179 ; satisfactory 
employment of, iziaNorthumberland, 178 — 179 ; higher teaching of girls, 
298, its doubtful results, 299 ; independence resulting from changed socid 
life, 309; present effect of it and possible beneficial result, 311 ; life ot a 
modem young lady described — Rotten Bow, and^ve-o’ clock tea, 309 — 311 ; 
influence in poUtios, 341, 346 ; msthftioi^ in olress akd recreations, 
*606 — 606 ; lady novelists, 627 — 629. 

Workhouse, The : its appccp:ance and inmates, 188 ; out-door rdief and casual 
wards, 188 ; semtiny of applicants, 188—189 ; one trettinent for ah, 189 ; 
children bom in ** tne house,” 189. (See OuUdoor Belief.) 

Worki^ classes. The (m also The Awtisnn, ’Ihe Sfgricidtural Labourer, The 

* , Fkelxxy Operative, md The Joining Population) : enormous powor of, 130 
— 132 ; persons occupied in 1881 (/ooinoie)fA30 — 132 ; diversity of thi^ught 
a guarantee^f order, benefits of free discussion, 133 ; advanced propaganda 
— the Elewfs Club, 133 — lf34 ; the working man’s donceptions^f the func- 
tions of the State, 135 ; State protection of women and children, 136 ; ex- 
cessive legislation a blunder, 137; copse and effects of legislation^ 136, 137,; 
the Factory Acts, 137—144 ; reforms yet nebossary, 144 — 146 ; abuses ex- 
tant in the Black Country, 160 ; employ or and employed, modHaration of the 
latter, 164, contrast with past times, the N^ttingha^ fnmie^'breakers, 164— 
166 ; trade unions, 166 — 168 ; political bias Of, 159; working men in Par- 
liament, 160 ; the London and provincial artisan compared, 160—162 ; im- 
prov^mtnts in the home of the labourer, 163 ;^ea^ts* career, 164 — 168 ; 
overcrowding and indifference to sanitation, 172 — 174; wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer, 182—184 ; Mr. Giffen opl^e workiug clashes, 212 — 217 ; 
advantages aitcming tp them from co-operatioti« 224—226, 231-^232 
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ignorance of the economies of life, 282 ; their amnsements in the northern 
counties, ^59; the working nftn's Aub, its con^tution, aims, aspect, and 
prospects, 641—643. 

Wright, Mr. B. S., on concentration of rural administration, 62. 

Y 

Tates, Mr. Edmvpd, as a novelist, 626; his ** Be^Uections and Experiences,** 
632. . • ^ * 

Yeomen, Disappeai:aiice of the, 180. 

York, The city of, 96. • * • 

Yorkshire ; inigality of i||ie Yorkf^fre manufacturer, 77 ; excellence of his house- 
hold, t6.; tendency ta luxury in town^Shitffiold, Bradford, >7; York- 
shire love of the horse— the 8t. Leger, 7^ ; |poirt in Sheffield, t6., evils oi 
betting, tb. ; the mining population a fine race, tb , excess and irregularity 
of th( ir earnings and ooii^gquent absence of thrift, tb, / the future of 
Leeas, 99. ^ ‘ 


THK END. 
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CRAIK {GEORGE LILLIE)^ . 

ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. Illusiratld-in a Ebilo- 

logical Commentary on his “Julius Csesar.” Eighth Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

* 'OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

* LANGUAGE. Tenth Edition. Post Bvo cloth, as. 6d. 
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BOOKS PVBUSHED BV 


CRA WFURD {OSWALOy- 

BEYOND THE SEAS; being the surprising Adventures 

imd ingenious Opinions of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, told by his kinsman, Humphrey 
Si. Keyne. Second Kdition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

CRIPPS [WILFRED JOSEPH), F,S,A.^ 

COLLEGE AND CORPORATION PLATE. ^A Hand- 

book for the Reproduction of Silver Plate, [in the South Kenlmgtou Museum, 
from eekbratcd Ei^hsh collections.') With numerous illustrations. I arge crown 
frvo, cloth, as. 6d. 

DAIRY FARMING— ‘■ 

DAIItY FARMINQ , To which is added a Description of 

the Chief Continental Systems * With numerous Illustrations. By Jamps Long. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &c. 

By ASthur Roland. ‘Edited by ^illiam Ablett. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

DALY [J. B.), LL.D.^ 

' IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. Crown 

8vo, 5S. 

DAUBOURG (E.)— 

INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. Doors, Vestibules, Stair- 

CRMS, Anterooms, Drawing, Dining, and Bed Rooms, lahranes. Bank anl News. 
^ paper Offices, Shop Fronts and Interiors. Half-imperial, cloth, ,£2 12s 6d. 

DA VIDSON {RLUS A.)— <- 

PRETTY ARTS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 

LEISURE HOURS. A Book for Ladies. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

DAVITT {MICNAEL)— 

LEAVES FROM A PRISON DIARY. Crown 8vo, 

sewed, is. 6d. 

DA Y ( WILUAM\— 

THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING, with Hints on 

Racing and Racing Reform, to which is added a Chapter on Shoeing Sixth 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 9s. ^ * * 

DA§, [DEVENDRA N.)— 

SKETCHES OF HINDOO LIFE. Crown ^vo, 5s. ' 

DE AINSLIE (GENERAL)— ' ‘ ‘ 

A HISTORY OF THE *ROYAI REGIMENT OF 

DRAGOONS. sTrom its Formation in *061 to the Present Pay. With Illustrations 
Demy 8vo, 21B. * ^ 

DE CHAM^EAUX [ALFRED)-- 

TAPESTRY. With nuaierous Woodcuts. Cloth, asi 6d. 

DE FALLOVX (THE COUNT)- 

MEMOIRS OF A ROYALISf. Edited by C. B. Pitman. 

2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 32s. 

DHAUSSONVILLE [VI COMTE)-- 

SALON OF MADAME NECKER. Trarislated by H. M. 

Trollops, e vols. Crown %vo, x6s. ^ 

DR^ KONINLK\l. L.) and DIE TZ [£.)— 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYIJ^G, 

as applied to the Manufacture of Iron. Edited, with notes, by Robert MallrV. 
Post Svo, cloth, 68a ^ 




CHAPMAN &• HALL, LIMITED.^ 



DB LESSBPS (FERDINAND)— 

RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY ^EARS. Translated" 

from the French by C. B. Pitman, 2 voU. , Demy Svo, 24s. 

DE LISLE (MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT RUDOLPH), 

R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By Ae Rev. H. N. Oxbnham, M.A, Third 
£dlfi<m. Crown Svo, 7 s. • 

DE MAf^DAT-GRANCEY (BARON E.)— 

PADD^" AT HOME; or, Ireiand* and the Irish at 

THE Prksent^Time, AS s%fiN BY A FRENCHMAN. Translated from the French. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, is. • • 

DB STAHL (MADAME)— .. • • • 

MAD.\ME DE STAEL : Her Friends, and Her Influence 

in Politics and Literaturdl By Lady BLKNNifcRHAjjsETT. Tran«Iated from the 
Gernian by. J. E. GoKDo!«^CuM.MiNt« With a Portrait. 3 vols. Demy Svo, 3^, 

DR WINDT (//.)— • • 

FROM PEK.IN TO CALAIS BY LAND. With mime-* 

r^s lUostratlon. by C. £. FftH’i* from Sket^be^ty the Author, ^emy Svo. 20$. 
D/CRENS (CHARLES), PyORRS BY— See pages 31— 3^. 

'I'HE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. Two 

*vols. uniform with ** The Charles Dickens Edition " of his Works. Crown Svo, 8s. 

• THE LIFE OF CHARLES DlICKENS— “ /fffy/er.’' 
THE* CHARLES DICKENS b'IRTHDAY BOOK. 

With Five Illustrations, In a handsome fcap. 4to volume, xas. 

THE HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF CHARLES 

DICKENS. By Charles Kent. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. 

D/LNE (LADY)^ * 

ART IN THE MODERN STATE. With Facsimile, 

Demy Svo, 9s. 

D/NARTElSYLr/O)— ^ 

IMNOCENtlA: A Story of the Prairie Regions of Brazil. 

I'ranslated from the Portuguese and Illustrated Ly Jambs W. Well*, F.R.cSs. 
Crown^o, 6s. 

DOUGLAS (idkN)— 

SKETCH OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIO- 

GRAPHY. With Maps and nuigerous Illustrations. Cgown Svo, 6s. •« 

•SOWN WITH ENGLAND. Trihslated from the French, 

WitIPMaps. Crown Svo, is, • 

PRAYS9N (MAJOR-GENERAL A. W.),»late R.A.. F.R*A.S.— 

THIRTY THOUSAND YEARS OF THE EARTH’S 

PAST HISTORY. *Jirge Cfcwn ftio, 5s. • 

EXPERIENCES OF A WOOLWICH PROFESSOR 

^tiring Fifteen Years at the Royal Military Academy. Demy Svo, 8s. 

THE CXU9E QFTHE SUPPOSED PROPER MOTION 

OF THE FIXED STARS. Demy 8vo,€loth, xos. 

PRACTIOAl! MILITARY SURVEVfNO AND 

• SKETCHING. Fifth EdUion. Post Svo, doth, 4s. 6d. 

DREAMS BY A FRENCH FIRESIDE. Translated from thfc 

♦German by Mary O'Callaghan, Illustraced by Fred Roe. Crown Svo, ya. 6d. 

• • • n 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


DUCOUDRAY [GUSTAVF)— 

THE HISTORjf OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION. A 

Handbook based upon M. Gustave Ducoudray’s “Ilistoire Sommaire de la 
Civilisation *’ Edited b}* Ksv. J. Verschoyie, M.A. With Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

DUFFY (SIR CHARLES GAVAN), KCM.G,^ 

THE LEAGU^DF NORTH AND SOyTH. 'An Episode 

In Irish History, 1850-1854. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

DYCE (WILLIAM), 

DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

OF* DESIGN ; OR. ELriME;NTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. Fifty 
< selected Plai.e&. Folioj^set^ed, 5s. ; mounted, x8<.. 

ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. Plate.s I. 

to XXII , containing giT Examples, adapted 'for Piactice of Standards I. to IV. 
Small folio, sewed, 2s. 6d « * . 

, SELECTION FROM DYCFi’S DRAWING BOOK. 

15 Plates, sewed, is. 6d?: mounted on cardboard, 6s. 6d 

TEXT ,TO ABOVE. . Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. • 

EDWARDS (H SVTHERLANDY^ 

FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS. Crown Gvo, 6s. 

EGYPTIAN ART— ‘ 

A HISTORY OF .ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. .By 

G. Perrot and C. Chipie?. Translated by Walter Armstr(WG. With over 
600 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, £9 2s. ^ 

ELLIS (A. B.t Ma/orist West India Regiment ) — *■ 

WEST AFRICAN STORIES. Crown 8vo. \in the Press. 
THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPI.ES OF THE GOLD 

COAST OF WKS.T AFRICA: their Religion, Manneis, Customs, Laws, 
Language, &c. With Map. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. Demy 8v.o, 14s., 
t THE HISTORY OF THE WEST INDIA ‘ REGI- 

MENT. With Maps and Coloured Frontispiece and Title pagea Demy 8vo, i8s. 

THE LAND OF FETISH. Demy 8vo, las*. ^ 

ENGEL (CARL)— ^ 

.. MUSICAL JNSTRUMEN^S. With numerous Woodcuts. 

Laizt crown Svo, doth, as. M. 

BSCOTT {T. H. S.}— . * 

POLITICS AND LETTERS. Demy Svo, 9s. . 

ENGLAND. ITS PEOPLE, POLITY; and PURSUITS. 

New aad Revised Edition. Sixtl^ Thousand. Byo, 8s. 

EUROPEAN POLITICS, THE PRESENT POSITION OF. 

By the Author of "GKnter Britain." Demy Svo, las. 

BANE {VlOLET\- .• • 

AUTUMN SONGS.* Crown 8yo, 6s. • . 

• . THE &TORY OF HELEN DAVENANT. Crown Svo. 

Q^EEN OF THE FAIRIES (A VUlage Story), and- other 

Poems. Crown 8v0| 6s. t 

ANTHONY BABINGTON : a Dracaa. Crown 8vo; Is. 



CHAPMAN HALL, LIMITED, 

• • • 

• • 

FARR {WILLIAM) and THRUPP {GEORGE A.)-- 

COACH 'PRIMMING. With 6o Illustrations. Crown 8vo, * 

as. 6d. * 

FIELD {HENR Y M.) - * 

GIBRALTAR, With numert)us Illustrations. * Demy 8vo, 

7S. 8df , * • 

FIFE-CdoKSON {LI RUT-COL, /. C.)— • • • 

TIGER-SHOOTING^ IN. THE €)OON AND ULWAR, 

AND LIFE INDIA; With numerous Illustrations by £. Hobday, R.H. A. 
Large crown 8vo, u>&.' 6d. « * * 

FITZGERALD {PERCY), F.S.A,— • , • . • 

THE CHRONICLES OF BOjy STREET POLICE 

OFFICE. With numerotis Illustrations. 2 v^ls. Demy 8vo, 21^. 

FLEMING (GEOSGE), F.R.t.S.— ** • 

a 5 jIMAL PLAGUES: THEIR. HISTORY, NATtTREp 

>WD PREVENTION. 8vo. cloth, 15s. • 

• PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEfNG. With 37* Illustrations. 

9 Fifth Edition, enlarged. 8vo, bewed,p2s. 

RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA: THEIR HISTORY, 

NATURE, CAUSES, SYMPIOMS, AND PREVENTION. With 8 lUustra. 

• tions. 8vo, cloth, 154.. « • 

FORSTER (yOAW)— 

THE LitE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Illustrated Library Edition of Dickens's Works, a vols. Demy Bvo, 20s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Library Edition. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the “C. D." Edition. With Numerous Illustrations, a vols. 7s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLEg DICKENS. Uniform with 

yiefUousehoA Edition. With Illustrations by F. Barnard. Crown 4to, cloth, 5s. 

FORSTER, .THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON, W. «. 

By T. j^MYss Reid. With Portraits. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 

S) FIFTH®EDlTION, in one volume, with new Portrait. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

FORSYTH {CAPTAIN)- , • 

THE HIGHLANDS OK CENTRAL INDIA : Notes'cm 

their ForesL.s and Wild Tribes, Natural History and Sports. With Map and 
Colcmred Illustrations. A New Edition.* Demy Svo, X2s. ^ 

FORTE^CUE {THE HON, JOHN)— . • 

' RECORDS OF STAG-HUNTING ON fXMOOR. With 

14 full page Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. Large crown 8vw, x6s. 
FORTNIQHTL Y RE VIE W— 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Series, M^, 1865, to 

Dec. 18S6. 6«rols. Cloth, 13s. each. * 

New Series, ^867 to 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes. Cloth, 

X3B. each. • • , • 

From January, 1873, to the present time, in Half-yearly 

• Volumes. Cloth, x6s. ench. 

f:©NTENTS OF FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. From 

* the commencement t«ymd«pf 1878. Sewed, ss. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


'P0ETNUM(C. D. £.), PSA.— 

MAIOLICA. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 

8 VO, cloth, 2S. 6d. * 

BRONZES. With 'numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 

8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d. ^ ' 

FOUQUA {VB la MOTTE)— 

UNDINE a P.oinance translated from ^he German. With 

'an Introduction by Julia Cartwright. Illustrated by Hevwood Sumner. 
Crown 4to. 5s. « ' 

FRANCATELLI (C. E.)— ' * 

THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER: English and Foreign. 

' A Practical Treatise. ' With Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
FFANC/S (PFANCJS), 

SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. «Vo, 12s. 

FRANKS [A. IKH ' ‘ 

‘ J apanese pottery. Being a Native Report, with an 

Introduction and Catah>j;ue. With numerous Illustrations and Mprks. Large 
crown 8*>o, cloth, 2s. 6d. r , 

PROBE!., FRIEDRICH; a Short Sketch of his Life, including 

FrObel's Letters from Dresden anil Leipzig to his Wife, now first Truncated into 
English. By Kmii.v Shmkeff. Crown 8vo, 2S. « 

GALILEO AND HIS JUpGEa By F. R. WEGG-PROSStf:R. 

Demy 8vo, ss. c 

GALLENGA {ANTONIO)— . ' 

ITALY: PRESENT AND FUTURE, avols. Diriy.8vo,2is. 
EPISODES OF MY SECOND LIFE, avols. Dmy.8vo,28s. 
IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. Fifteen Years’ Travelling 

Impressions of Spain and Portugal. With a Map. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 
GASNAULT {PAJJL) and GARNIER \,ED.\- 

FRENCH POTTERY. With Illustrations and Marks. 

Large crown £vo. 3s. ^ r t 

GiLLMORE (PARKFR) - 

THE HUNTER’S ARCADIA. With nunithous Illustra- 

lions. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. ' " t* * ^ 

GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO (A). Selections from 

c the Letters ojiKli/a Southgate Bowpe, iviti) au Jntmdurtion by Clarence Cook. 

Illustrated with Poi traits and Views. Cioun 4I0, 12s. 

GLEICHEN (COUNT), Grenadier Guards— t ^ ' 

WITH THE CAMRJ. CORPS UP THE NIL^.. With 

numerous Sketches by the Author. Ihird Edition. I^arge crown 8vo, 9s. ' 

■GORDON {G^.NEEAL)— 

LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA, THE DANUBE, 

AND ARMENIA. Edited by Demctkius C. Bdulolk. Seebnd Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. ^ * 

GORST (S/R j, E.), Q.C., ‘ 

An EJECTION MANUAL. Contaiijing the Parliamentary 

" ^ Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 1883, wiifi Notes. Third Edition. 

, Crown 8vo, is. 6a. , , 

t?0 WER (A. R . ), Royal School of Mines — < ^ 

PRACTICAL METALLURGY. With Illustrations.* Crown 

* 




CHAPMAN 6* HALL, LIMITED. 
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GRAHAf(SIR GERALD), V.C., K.C.B.— * 

LAST WQRDS WITH GORDON. Crown 8vo, cloth, is.. 

GRES WELL {WILLIAM), M.A., F.R.C.I.— • 

OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. With Map. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo, ^ 

GRIFFIN (^SJR LEPEL HENRY), K.C.S.I.— 

THE GREAJ REPUBLIC Seconcl^Edtfioii. Crown 8vo, 

4S. 6d.. 

GRIFFITHS {MAJOR ARTHURf, H.M. htiptclfro/Pnsons— 

FRENCH .REVOLUTIONARy GENERAL^. Large 

crown Bvo. * •» * {IniM Prta. 

CHRONICLES OF NEWGA*rfe. Ilfustrated. New 

Edition. Demy 8vo, i6<i. ^ •• 

MEMORIALS OF.* MIHJJANK^ of, Chapteft in Prison 

, History, \vith Illustrations by R Goff and Author, ^cw Edition. D^my 8vo, 

I2S. • • 

GRIMB^ (AUGUSTUS)-^ \ 

• DEER-STACKING. A New Edkion, revjsed*and enlarged. 

Imperial 4to. With 18 Full-page Illustrations * 

HALL\SIDNEY\— * 

A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUN- 

• TIES. Fifty Maps, coloured# New ^dition, including the Railways, corrected 
up to the present date. Demy 8vo, in roau mck, }os 6<L 

HATTON Joseph) and HARVEY (REV, 71/.)— 

NEWFOUNDLAND. The Oldest British Colony. Its 

History, Fast and Present, and its Prospects in the Future. Illustrated from 
Photographs and Sketches specially made for this work. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

HA WKINS (FREDERICKY-^ 

THE FRENCH STAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. With Portraits, a vols. Demy Bvo, 305. 

ANNALS OF THE FRENCH STAGE: FROM ITS 

ORIGIN TO THE DEATH OF lUClNE .Portrait, 2\oIs. DemySvo, 

•8s. 

HILDEBRAND {HANS), Royal Antiquary of Sweden — • 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE 

* PAGAN TIME. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

HILL (MISS (?.)— ♦ • 

THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF OUR LITTLE 

♦-jfc POULTRY FARM. Small 8vo, 3s. 

HOLBEIN^ ♦ 

TWELVE HEADS AFTER HOLBEIN. •Selected fronr 

* Drawings in Her Majesty's Collection at Windsor. Reproduced in Autotype, in 

portfolio. ;Cx x6s. 

HOLLINCSHEAD 

FOOTLIGHTS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOLMRS (GEORGE C, V.), Secretary of the Institution oJ^Naval At chtiecU, 
Whttuiorth Scholfir— 

MARINE EN^5INES AND BOILERS. Witl^Sixty-nipe 

Woodctto. JUrge umm 8vo, 3s. * 

• HOPE (ANDREE)— * 

• CHRONICLES OF AN OLD INN; or, a Few Words 

, ^*aboat Gray'. Inn. Crown Svo, js. 
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BOOKS PVBUSHED BY 


' HOUSSA YE (ARSENE)— 

BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE COl^^DIE FRAN- 

CAISE, AND OT»HER RECOLLECTIONS. U'ranslated and Edited, with 
Notes, by Albert D. Va^'dam. Demy 8vo, 145. 

HOVELACQUE {ASEL)-^ 

THE SCIENCE OF ^ LANGUAGE: LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY, AND ETYMOLOGY. W}th Maps. Large 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HOLIER (H, M.)~i ^ M • 

TIJRENNE. With, Portrait and Two Maps. "Large crown 

8vo, 4s. ( 

HUEFFER (F.)— . v 

c HALF A- CENTtlRY*^ OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 

1837—1887. Demy 8vo, 8s. 

HUMPHR/S (H. D,)^ 

PRINCIPLES* PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated in a 

Series of Exantples. Oblong folio, half-bounVl, and Text 8v6, cloth, ;fz^xs. 
WtwVx y (MARQUIS OF^ 

TRAVELS, SPORTS, AND POLITICS IN THE EAST 

OF EGROP^E. With * Illustrations by the Marchioness of Huntly. LiJ-ge 
• Crown 8vo, 12s. *' 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. With nmnerous 

Illustrations. Large cro^n 8vo, 3s. ( 

INTERNATIONAL PO^LIQY : B^sayon the Foreign Relations 

of England. By Ffederic Harrison, Prof. Beesley, Richard Congreve, 
and others. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. * 

IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIYT. • By J. B. 

Daly, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IRISH ART OF LACEMAKING, A RENASCENCE OF 

THE. Illustrated by Photographic Reproductions of Irish Laces, made from 
new and Socially designed Patterns. Introductory Notea and Descriptions. By 
A. S. C. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

IRON (RALPH), (OLIVE SCHREINER)— 

THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo, is. ; in cloth, is. 6d.* * t 

y^CKSON (FRANK G.), Master in the Birmingham Municipal Schdulof Art — 

DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Elementary iText Book of 

Principles and Practice. With numerous Illustrations. Croi^>3vo, 7s. 6d. 
JAMES (HENRY A.), M.A.— ' 

HANDBOOK TO PERSPECTIVE. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

yU'RRY (GENERsA)— ‘ 

OUTPOST DUTY. Translated, with TREATISES Oi, 

Mf{.ITAaY RECONNAISSANCE AND ON ROAD-MAKING. By Miyor- 
Gen. W. C. E. Napier. Thh-d Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. <* 

JEANS (W. Te)— ^ 

CREATGrS of the age of 5TEEL. Memoirs of 

Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir J. Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and other 
Inventors. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. * 

JOHNSON (DR. SAMUEL)— c , 

LIFE AND CONVERSATIONS OF* DR. SAMUEL 

JOHh^ON. By A. MaKi. Crown 8vo, los. £d. ‘ 

yONES (CAPTAIN DOUGLAS), R.A.— » 

NOTES ON MILITARY LAW. Crown 8vo, 4 s. 

TONES. HANDBOOK OF THE JONES COLLECl’ION 

IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With Portrait Wood- • 
cuts. LarEie crown 8vo, as. 6d. « • 
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JUDiEAt SARDINIA,* SYRIA, AND CAPPADOCIA 

(HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN). By Georgps Perrot and Charlf^ 
Chii'ief. With 395 Illustration'^. 2 vols. Imperial 8 vo. 

KAPPEY {SOP HI E)-^ • 

A MODERN MARTYR. Secfind Edition. Sewed, is. 

KENNARD (EDWARD)— • 

NORWEGIAN SKETCHES: FISHING IN STRANGE 

*WATEKS. Illustrated with 30 beautiful Sketches. Second Edition. Obiong 
* folio, 31s. A Set of Ten Hand-coloured Plates, £3 ; in Oak Frames, 

Smaller Edition. 14?. • • • 

E'ENT {CHARLES)^ , , 

HUMOUR aND PATHOSiOf CHARLES DICKONS. 

Crown Svo, 6s. • 

KING (UEUT.-COI. COOPJiJi)— •• 

GEORGE WASH ^JjGTOtl. LaJ’ge crown 8vd. Untk.p,m. 

KLA CiKO (M. 7 ULIAN ) — * • 

TWO CHANCELLORS : PRINCE GORTCHAKOF ANb 

4 *RINCE niSiMAKCK, Translated byMRS.TAIT. New anj cheaper Edition, 6s. 

IfNOLLVS (MAJOR I/I NR Y), R.A.— • , 

JiKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. With Illustrations. 

^ Large crown 8 to, 12S. * 

LACEMAKING, A RFJ^ASCENCE OF THE IRISH 

* aVRr OF. Illustrated by Photogiaplfic Rdbroductions of lush Laces, made from 

ncv^anU peually designed patterns. Demy 8/07 2s 6d. 

LACORDAIRE’S JESUS CHRIST; GOD; AND GOD AND 

MAN. Conferences delivcied at Notre Dame in Pans. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, o&. 

lAINE (J. M.), R.A.^ 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION EXERCISES. Crown Svo, 

2s. 6d. 


FUTURE AND ES.SAYS. 
MODERN THOUGflT. 


LA/NG ( 5 .)— 

PROBLEl^j^S OF THE . 

•lUird Thousand. Demy dvo, ss 6d. 

. MODERN SCIENCE AND, 

Withtfi^uppleinentary Chaptci on Gladstone s “ Davoi of Creation" and Drummond's 
• “ Natural Law in the hpuitual World." beventh Ihousand. Demy Svo, 3s. 6d. 

LA VELE YE {EMILE DE)--- . • 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

^ ^ Translated by W. Pollard, B.A., St. John's College, Oxford Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LANDOR fW. S.)— . • 

. IjIFE and WORKS. 8 vols. 

Voi.. I. WAHTER SAVAGE LANDOR. A Biography p Eight Books, By 
J OH N h oKSTEK. , Demy Svo, 12s. • 

Out of priift. • 

CON VLRSATION.S OF SOVEREIGNS AND STATESMEN, AND 
FIVE DIALOGUES OF BOCCACCIO AND PLIRARCA. 
•Demy Svo, 14s. • 

DmLOGUtS OF LITERARY MEN. Demy 8 vo, 14s. 
DiALOfiUES OF LITERARY MEN {fonUnned). FAMOUS 
WOdlEN. LL'ITERS OF PERICLES AN 4 A^bPASIA. And 
*Minoi Prose Pieces. Demy Svo, 14s, • * 

IISCEI LANEOUS CONVERSATIONS. Demy Svo, 14s. 
fEBIK, ACIS AND SCENriS AND HELLENICS. Poems 
Dem) Svo, 145. 

• VoL. 8. MIbC ELLANEOUS POEMS \ND CRllICISMS ON THEO- 
• * CKll US, CATULLUS, AND PETRARCH. Demy Svo 14s. 


VoL. 2. 
,VOL. j. 


VoL. 4. 
VoL. s- 


VOL. 
VoL. 7. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


(US tONTE (JOSEPH), Professor of Geology and Natural History, i'l the Uni- 
versity of California — 

EVOLUTION AND ITS RELATIONS TO RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT. Cro>»n 8vo, 6s. 

L EF£ VRE (A NDRE)— ^ 

PHILOSOPHY, Historioftl and Critical. Translated, with 

an Introduction, by A. W. Keane, B.A. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6c*. 

LE ROUX (II.)— , ^ 

ACRO^IATS AND MOUNTEBANKS. With over 200 

Illustrations by J. GARN^iER. Crowt; 410. [In the Press. 

LESLIE {R. C.)— ' 

LIFE’ ABOARD A BRITISH PRIVATEER IN THE 

^ TIME OF* QUEKjiif' AHNE. Being the Journals of Captain Woodes Rogers^ 
Master Mariner. With Notes and Illustrations by Robert C. Leslie. Large 
crown 8vo, gs. » 

A SEA PAINTER’S LOG. Wit|i 1 2 Full-page Illustrations 

by the Author. ‘Large crown 8vo, las. 

.LBTOURNEAU (DR. CHARLES)— 

SOCIOLOGY. Bdsed upon Ethnology. Larg& crown 

8vo. xos. c " 1- 

BIOLOGY. 'Translated by William MacCall. With Illus- 

trations, Large crown Svo, 6s. 

LILLY {ir. S.h- 

A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION. Demy Svo, 12s. ' 
CHAPTERS 05 l EUROPEAN HISTORY.* With an 

Introductory Dialogue on the Philosophy of History, a vols^ Demy Svo, 21s. 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

Second Edition. Demy Svo, 12s. 

LITTLE {THE REV. CANON KNOX\- 

THE CHILD t)F STAFFERTON : A Chapter from a 

Family Chronicle. New Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, is.; cloth, is. 6J. 

THE BROKEN VOW. A Story of Here and Hereafter. 

New Edition. Crown Svo, boards, is.; cloth, is. 6d. *• t 

U^YD (COLONEL E.M.), R.E,, late Professor of Fortification aP the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich— «. -• 

VAUBAN, MONTALEMBERT, CARNOT : cENGINE^R 

STUDIES. With Portraits. Crown Svo, 5s 
LLOYD (N. N.), late 24/A Regiment — « 

^ ON ACTIVE SERVICE. Printed in Colours. Oblong 410. 

LONG (JAMES)— * , 

DAIRY FARMING. ^ To which is added a Description of 

the Chief Continental Systerns. With numerous Illustrations. Crowu 8vo, 9s. < 
L01V(CR.)—. 

SOLDIERS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. 2 vols. Demy 

8 vo, £l xos. a, 

LOW (WILLIAM)— 

TABLE 'DECORATION. With 19 ^ull ' Illustrations.* 

Demy 8vo, 6s. 4. ‘ 

LYTTON (ROBERT, EARL)— 

" POETICAL WORKS— 

. FABLES IN SONG, a vols. Fcap. Svo, 12s. . 

THE WANDERER. Fcap, 8vo, 6s. ^ 

POEMS, HISTORICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC, ^cap. 6s. 
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CHAPMAN 6- HALL, LIMITED,.^ * i; 

• • . — 

McCOAN (/. CO- 

EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL: a l^omance of History. 

Willi Portrait and Appendix of Official Docyiments. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MACDONALD {FREDERiKA\--‘ 

PUCK AND PEARL: th« Wanderings and Wonder- 
ing!^ Vp Two F.nglish (^hilurrn in India. Frederika Macdonald. 
With Illustrations by Mr.s. Irving Graham. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5^. 
MAPLBSON (COL. G. B.), C.S.L-^ 

PRINCE EUGENJE OTF SAVOY/ With Portrait and 

Maps. Large^crown 8vo, 6s. ^ ^ ^ 

LOUDON. A Sketch of •the Thiilitary J.ife of Gic^fon 

Ernest, Freicherr von Loudon, sometime C^ncralissimo of the Austrian Forces. 
With Portrait and Maps. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 

MALLET (ROBERT)— * * ' • • 

PRACTICAL MANUAL *OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

as applied to the Manufacture of Iron. By L. De Koninck and iS Diet* 
Edited, with notes, by Roijert Mallet. P^st 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MARCB^U (SERGE.MT)— • , . 

REMINISCENCES OF. A REGICIDE. Edited from 

• the Original MSS. of Shrgent MARfKAU, Member of the Convention, and 
_ Administratoi oi Police in the Fi*eiicli Revoluyon of 1789. Py M. C. M. S»mi-son, 
Author of the “ Letters and Recollections of Julius and Mary JSIohl.*’ Demy 8vo, 
, with Illustrations and Portraits, 145. 

MASKELLIALFRED)— * . 

RUS^Ay ART AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA. 

A^Iandbook to the Reproduction of Goldsmiths' Work and other Art Trea.surcs. 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8 yo, 4s. 6d. 

MASKELL ( WILLIAM)— 

IVORIES : ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL. With nume- 

rous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COL- 

LECTIONS. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

MA UDSIM y {A liHOL)— • 

HIGHWAYS AND HORSES. With numerous Illu^ra- 

lions. €Jemy 8vo, 2xb. ^ . 

mecheliepwdnator L.)- 

* FINLAND AND ITS PUBLIC LA\y. Translated by 

CiiAULLS J. Cooke, British Vict-Consul at Helsingfors. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

. GEORGE MEREmiH’S WORKS. 

A New and Uniform Edition. Crown Svo, y. id. each. 

D*IANA OF. THE CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. . 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

THE AD^ENtURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. . 
sandRa •BEJ.LONI. 

VITTORIA. . 

RHODA Fleming. 

.BEAlfCHAMP’S CAREER. 

' XHE EGOIST. 

•THE SHAVIK!p,OF SHAGPAT; and FARINA. 
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MERIVALE (HERMAN CHARLES)— 

BINKO’S BLUES. A Tale for Children of all Growths. 

Illustrated by Kdgau Gibicr^b. Small crown 8vo> 5s. 

THE WIiri'E PILGRIMf^and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

MILLS (y O H N), Jormerly Assistant to the Solar Physics Committeit, and author 
of " A Item ain't' Iifctne.r.iary Chemistry *' — 

ELP^MENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHIC ASTilONOMY. 

Crown 8vo, is. 6d. ' 

MILLS (JOHN) and NQkTH’^/t^iJiKEH)- 

■QUANTITATIVE 'ANALYSIS (INTRODUCTORY 

LESSONS ON). With mifneious Woodcuts Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

MOLES WORTH ( W. NASSA U)— * ♦ ^ 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE YEAR 1830 

TO THE RESIGNATION OF 'THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY, 1874- 
Twelfth Thousand, svols.' Ci'own 8vo, x8s. 

' ABRIDGED EDITION. ,Lkrge crown, ^s. 6d. 

MOLTKE (FIULD-MAKSHAK COUNT VON\- 

POLAND: AN HIST.OK'ICAll^KETCH. An Authorised 

Tnuulation, with Biogr.>pluciiI Notice by £. S. Buchhkim. Cto'wii 8vo, 44. 6d. 
MORLRY (THE EIGHT HON. JOHN), M.P.— 

RICHARD COBDEN’S LIFE AND CORRESPON- 

DENCE. Crown 8vo, with Portnuti 7s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With Portrait 4to, sewed, is. Cloth, 2S. 

MUNTZ (EUGENE)— 

RAPEIAEL ; his Life, Woijcs, and Times. Illustrated with 

about 300 Engravings. A new Edition, revised from the Second Fienck Edition 
by W. Armstrong, i3.A. Oxoii. Imperial 8vo, 255. 

MUSEAY (ANDSEl^), E.L.S.S j,. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. Aptera. With nume* 

rous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, ji, 6d. 

NAEIEE (MAJ.-GEl^.W.C. E.) - ' ' 

TRANSLATION OF GEN. JARRY’S OUTPOST DUTY; 

With treatises on MJLITARY reconnaissance AI(D ON 

ROAD-MAKING. Third Edition. Crown 8 vo, 55. 

NECKEE (MAllAMBy- ' . ^ 

THE SALON OF MADAlilE NECKER. By V^comte 

d’Haussonvillb. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, ^8s. 

■NBSb'iTT (ALE:iANDEK\— , ‘‘ " 

GLASS. With numerbus Woodcuts, .Large crown 8vo, 
•t doth. 4 s. ?d. ‘ 

NUVINSON (HBNEYY- 

A SKETCH OF HERDER AND HIS TIMES. .Witli 

n Portrait. Demy 8vo, 144. * * 
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NBWlMif (E. TVLLEY), P.Q.S.— * 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OR 

A CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, bcing*a Catalogue with Comparative 
Description arranged in a Tabular fgrm. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

NICOL (DAVID)-- . • 

T.HE* POLITICAL LIFE OF OUR TIME. Twovols. 

^ Demy 8vo, 245/? ^ ^ 

NILSEN (CAPTAIN)^ ^ • • • 

LEAVES FROM THE LQG^QF THE “HOMEWARD 

BOUND” ; or, Eleven Months at S^in ^ Open Boat. • Crown 8vo, is. ^ 

NORMAN {C. B.)— 

TONKIfJ ; OR, FgANCF, IN ftlE' FAR EhST. With 

• Maps. Demy 8vo, 14s. * . 

• • 

O'BYRNE (ROBERT), E.RA7 S.— \ 

• THE VICTORIES OF TllE BRITISH ARMY IN 

THE PENINSULA AND ITIE SOUTH OF FRAMCE from 1808 to •814. 
An Epitome of Napier’s History or the Peninsular War, and Gurwand’s Collection 

• of the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches. Drown 8vo, 6s. 

Q' GRADY (STAND/SH)— • . ^ 

TOftVISM AND THE TORY DEMOCRACY. Crown 

« Svofss. 

OLIVER (PROFESSOR), RR,S., 6»c.— 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 

ORDERS OF THE VEGETABI.E KINGDOM, PREPARFJ> FOR THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. With 
109 Plates. Oblong 8vo, plain, i6s. ; coloured, £i 6s. 

OXEBBAM {EE K H. N.\— 

M^MOIlf OF LIEUTENANT RUDOI.PH DE LISLE, 

R.Ng OF THE NAVAL BRIGADE. Third Edition, with lllustifltions. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. • 

• SHOFfr STUDIES, ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. ^ • 

. SHORT STUDIES IN ECCLESIAS*riCAL HISTORY 

. AND BIOGRAPHY. Demy 8vo, ns, 

PAYTON (E. VY.)— • * / 

ftoUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. Being Note?'' 

a Tournal of Three Years’ pandering in the Aiitipotfes. f^ith Twent'" , , >4 

Illustrations by th^ Author. Large crown 8 vo. 12';. \ 

PERRdT {GEORGES) and CHIPIEZ {Q(' ‘IRLES) - \ 

k HISTORY OF ANCIENTN, ’T IN ^UD^A,' SAR- 

DINIA, SYRA, AND CAPPADOCjAi 'h 393 IHf strations. 2 vols. 
Imperial 8^'o, • \ W JPress. 

A HJSTORY OF ANCIENT L. ’N \?HCEN1cIA 


A HJSTORY OF ANCIENT L. ’N ',?HCENICIA 

AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. Twmdated frow , .French by Walcbb 
Armstrong. B.A. OxOn. Contemtng 644 Illustrations lii the text, and xo ^teel 
'* and Coloured Plates, avois. Imperial 8 vo,t 4^8. 
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PERROT (GEORGES) and CHIPIEZ (CHARLES) (ConHnued)-^ ' 

A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA. 

Translated by Waltbtt Armstrong, B. A. Oxon. With 452 Illustrations, a vols. 
Imperial 8vo, 42s. 

A HISTORY OF ART |n ANCIENT EGYPT. Trans- 

lated from the French by W. Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. With over 600 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Impeidal 8vo, 42s. ‘ 

PETERhOROUGH (THE EARL OF)— 

THE EARL OF ' PETERBOROUGH AND MON- 

MOUTH (Charles Mordau-'O: A Memoir. By Colonel Frank Ri'SSEll, Royal 
Dragoons. With llluslratfons. n^ols. demy 8vo. 32s. i 

PH(EN/C/AN ART— 

A HISTORY of; ANCIENT ART IN PHOENICIA 

AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. ^>y Georgi s Pkrkot am’ Charles Chii*ifz. 
^.Translated from ‘the French by Walter Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. Ccntaiiiing 
' 644 Illustrations in the text,, and 10 Steel and Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Imperial 

8vo, 42s. 

PITT TA YLOR (FRANK)-^ 

THE CANTERBURY TALES. Selections from the Tales 

of Geoffrey Chaucer rendered into Modern English, with close arlherence 
to the language of the PoeU With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

POLLEN (J. H.y- I < . *" 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH’S WORK., 'VV'ith nume- 

rous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 

WOODWORK. ^ With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Bvo, cloth, as. 6d. 
POOLE {STANLEY LAM), B.A., M.E.A.S.— 

THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN EGYPT. Pub- 

lished for the Committee of Council on Education. With zo8 Woodcuts. I..arge 
crown 8vo, 4s. ^ » C* 

PO VNTER (E. J . ), R.A.^ 

TEN LECTURES ON ART. Third Editipn. Large 

crown 8vo, 9s. * 

PRINSEP ( VAL), AK.A,- 

‘ IMPERIAL 'iiNDIA Containing numerous Illustrations 

and Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, £z is. ^ f’ 

PURCELL (ihe la\e THEOBALD^ A,), Surgeon-Major, A.M.D,, andP^ncipal 
Medical Officer to ihe Japanese Government ) — , 

A suburb’ OF YEDO.. With nvmerous Illustrations. 

Crown Bvo, as. 6d. 

RADICAL PROGRAMME, THE; From the Forinightly 

Review^ wKh additions. With a Preface by the Right H*on. J.*- Chamberlain, \ 
M.P. Thirteenth Thousand. Crown Bvo, as. 6d. 1 

A 

RAE^ [IV. ERASER)— * r 

AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS THROUGHOUT ‘ 

' THE YEAR. A New and Enlai^ged Editicn. Clown Svo, ss. ' i 
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RAmSSen {LADY GWENDOLEN)— * 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Illustrated. Containing 46 Illustta- 

tioDs from Original Drawings, and numerous <fther Illustrations. Royal 8vo, axs. 

KANK/N {THOMAS T.) C.E.aL- 

SOLUTIONS TO THft QUESTIONS IN PURE 

. MATHEMATICS (iW’AGES i AND A SVA' AT THE SCIENCE AND 
^ ART EXAMINATIONS FROM 1881 TO 18I6. • • ynthePnss, 

RAPHAEL : his Life, iVorl^s, and TimcfS. By Eugene Muntz. 

IllustratedfiA'ith about 200 Engravings. A New Edition, revised from the Second 
French Editioft. By W. AKMSTRtiJG, 1 ?#A. Imperial 8vo, 25?. 

REDGRAVE {GILBERT)— • • • • 

OUTLINES OF .HISTORIC QRNAMENt Translated 

from tljp German. E^^ited by Gv^hekt Redgrave. With numerous Illustrations. 
, Crown Bvo, 4s. , • 

REDGRAVE {GILBERT R.)— ’ •* 

. IflANUAL' OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

* Addresses oT Richard Redgrave, R.A. WiU^ Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo,acIoth, 
• as. 6d. • 

r:EHGJSAV£(IiJCHARD)--- . • 

• ELEMENTARY MANUAL, OF COLOUR, with a 

Catechism on Colour. a4mo,* cloth, gd. * 

REDGBA VE\sAMUEL)— 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE His- 
torical COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With numerous Chromo lithographs and 
other Illustrations. Royal Svo, Lx is. * 


REID(T. WEMYSS)— 

THE LIFE OF THE RJGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 

• ^Vith PoSraits. Fourth Edition, a vols. Demy Bvo, ^2s. 

FIFTH EDITION, in one volume, with new Portrait. Demy ^vo, los, id. 

RENAN {ERNEST)— • 

’ HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL TILL THE 

TIME OF KING DAVID. .Demy Svo, 14s. * 

. HISTORY OF THE* PEOPLE OF fSRAEL. Frofti the 

l^eign of David up to tj|e Capture of Samaria. Second l)i%ision. Demy Svo, 143. 


JIECOLLECI 

the 



DOWN 


)F My YOUTH. • Translated from 

I revised by Madame Renan. Crown Svo, 85. 

S. BiRCH)— * *• 

ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS • 

ind, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. With numerou.s 
iiir. Second Edition. Large crown ^0, 12s. ^ 

ROAD : Reminiscences of a Gentleman 


Coachman. Vfith Coloured Illustrations. Large crown Svt, ins. 


RIANO {^AN F.)— ^ ' 

• * .THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. With numerous^ 

• Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, cloth, 45. 
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RtBTON-TURNER (C /.)— ' ' 

A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGFANCY AND 

BEGGARS AND BEGGING With lllastmtions. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

ROBINSON (JAMBS F )— 

BRITISH BEE FARMING. Its Profits and Pleasures. 

Large crown Svo, js ‘ 

ROBlNSOlN ij. C.y- 

ITALIAN sculpture OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

AND PERIOD OF IHE MVIVAL OF ART With do Engravings Royal 
Svo, cloth, 7S 6d ^ L 

J^OBSON {G£OJdGJ?)^ 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Ulus- 

trated by a Desigi^^for an Entrance Bodge and <&ate. 15 Plat.,s. Oblong folio, 
^ ( ewed, 8s r 

ROC JC (THE VERY REV CANON), D D - 

^ TEXTILE FABRICS. With numerous Woodcuts. Large 

crown Svo, cloth, as 6d. ^ ^ 

ROGERS (CAPTAIN V'OODES). Master Manner- i 

LIFE ABOARD A BRITISH* PRIVATEER IN THE 

IIMC Oh QUEFN ANNE Ueing the Joumils cf Captain Wc^tdos Rogeis, 
Master Mariner. With Notts and Illustrations byRoHiKi C Lrsiib, Author 
of A Sea Painter s Log " Large crown Svo, 9s 

ROOSE (ROBSON), M.D., E,C,S.-- 

THE WEAR AND TEAR OF LONDON LIFE. 

Second Edition Crowa Svo, sewed, xs. 

INFECTION AND DISINFECTION. Crown 8vo.sewed,6d. 

ROLAND (ARTHUR}- , 

^ARMING FOR PLEASURE A^^D Pr6fIT. * Edited 

by ^ ILLIMM Ablbtt. 8 vols. Crown Svo, 5s each , 

DAIRY-FARMING, MAnSgEMENI OF COWS, &c. , i 

POULTRY-KEEPING 

TREE-PLANl^NG, FOR ORNA^IENTATION OR PROFIT 
- STOCK-KEERING AND CATILR, REARING. 

DRAINAGE OF LAND, IRRIGAllON, MANURES, Ste * 

ROeT-GROWING, HOPS, &c. • 

MANAGifMENT OF GRASS LANDS, LAYING DOWN GRASS, 
ARTIFICIAL GRASSE^S, &c. 

MARKRt GARDENING, HUSBAJfDRY FOR FARMERS AND 
GENERAL CULTIVATOR^. * « 

RUSDEN (G. WI), for many years Clerk of the ParB ament tn Vtctoria—^ 

‘ A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. Wit^ a (:olo\ired Map. 

3 vola. Demy Svo, 501. i * 

RUSSELL (COl'ONBL FRANK), Royal Dragoons— * * 

THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MON- 

MOUTH (Charles Mordoimt): A llemoir. With lUustraUQns. a vols. liems^ 
Svo, 3as. • ^ 
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“ RUSSIA’S .HOPE,” THE ; or, Britannia no longer 

Rules the Waves. Showing how the Musc<ftrite Bear got at the British Whale. 
Translated from the original Ru&s^ by (!Iharles James Cooke. Crown Svo, is. 

SCIENCE AND ART: a Jovlnal for Teachers and Scholars. 

fcsaul monthly. 3d. ^ee page 3A . 

SCffrT (MAJOR-dENERAL A. DE C.), late Rqyai En^neersr- 

LONDON WATER : a Review »f the Present Condition and 

Suggested hnprovemei^ of the Metropolitan Water Supply. Crown Svo, sewed, as. 

SCOTT {LEADER)-^ •»*** * 

THE RENAISSANCE OF ARt IN l!*rALY: an * 11103 - 

trated Sketch. With lyiyards of 200 Illustrations. Medium quarto, 18s 

SCOTl’STEV^NSON {Mgs.)— •, , 

ON SUMMER SEAS. Jncludipg the Mediterraiftan, the 

.^gean, the Ionian, and the Euxine, and ^ voyage down the Danube. With a 

• Map. Demy Svo, x6s. • , 

• OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. With i Map and Illustra- 

• tions. Third Edition. Demy SvOt 145. 

OyR RIDE THROUPH ASIA MINOR. With Map. 

^ Demy Svo, iSs. ^ 

SE£MAN^{0,)- * * • 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND ROME, with 

Special Reference to its Use in Art. Front the German. Edited by G. H. 
Bianchi. 64 Illustrations. New Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

SETON-KAEE (//. W,), F.R.G.S., etc.^ 

TEN YEARS’ WILD SPORTS 11 ^ FOREIGN LANDS; 

or, Travels in the Eighties. Demy Svo, gs. 

SHEPHERD {MAJOR), R.E.^ 

. PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES IN HANDLING CATTLE 

AND SHEEP. With*lllustrations and Map. Demy Svo, los. (M. * 

SHIRREFR^EMILY)- • 

• A SHORT SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH 

FROBEL ; a New Edition, including Fr&bel's Letters from Dresden and^ Leipzig 
to his Wife, now first Translated into English. Cro^ Svo, zs. * 

• * home education in relation .to THE 

KINDERGARTEN. Two Lectures. Crown Svo, zs. Cd. 

SHO^E [ARABEILA]— * 

DANTE FOE. BEGINNERS : a Sketch of the “ Divina 

Commedia.*'* With Translations, Biogi. phical and Critical Notices, and lUus- 

• trations. With Portrait. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

SIMIPIN {^)—\* • • 

life in I’HE ARMY : Ei^ry-day Incidents in Camp, 

Field, aa<y 2 iiaftcrs. Printed in Colour.. Oblong 4to, ^ • 

SIMMONDg (T. L.y- 

• ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Preparation, Commercial 

• Uses and Value. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown Svo, ys. fid. 
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SmPSON (M. C. M.)— 

REMINISCENCES- OF A REGICIDE. Edited from 

the Original MSS. of Sergeht M^^'ceau, Member of the Convention, and 
Administrator of Police in the Eiptich Revolution of 17S9. Demy Bvo, with 
Illustrations and Portraits, 14s. G 

SINGER’S STORY, A. Related by the Author of ‘ Flitters, 

latfers, and the Counsellor." Crown 3 vo, sewed, is. 

SINNETT (A, P.y- - ^ ^ ^ 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. Annotated and enlarged by 

^ the Author. Si;rth and cheaper Sedition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

KARMA. A Novel. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SINNETT (M^S.y- ■" 

^ THE PURPOSE OF THEOSOPHV. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

SMITH {ALEXANDEE SKEHE)— 

.HOLIDAV RECREATIONS, AND OTHPIR POEMS.' 

With a Preface by Rev. Principal CfiKNS, D.D. Crown 8vo, ss. 

SMITH (MAJOR R. MURDOCK), R.E.— 

PERSIAN ART. With jyiaQ and Y^oodcuts. Second Edition.. 

Large crown 8vo, as. » 

SMITff{S. THEOBALD)^ « 

A RAMBLE IN RHYME IN THE COUNTRY OF 

CRANMER AND RIDLEY. Illustrated by Harold Oakley from Sketches 
by the Author. Crown Bvo, 2s. 6d.^ 

STOKES (MARGARET)—' 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND. With io6 

Woodcuts. Demy Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

STORY {W. IV.)— ' ‘ , 

AoBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions and 

Portrait. Crown Bvo, cloth, ios.^ld. ^ . 

CASTLE ST. . ANGELO. With Illustrations. Crown ' 

^ 8vo, los. 6d. 

SUTCLIFFE (JOHN)— 

THE SCULPTOR AND ART STUDENT'S GUIDE" 

to the Proportions of the Humai;, Form, with Measurements in feet and inches of 
Full-Grown Figures of Both Sexes and of Various Ages. By Dr. G. Sc^dow, 
Member of the Academies, Stockholm, Dresden, Rome, &c. &c. Translated by 
J. J. WRiGkT. Plates reproduced by J. Suvcliffb. ^ Oblong folio, 3x8. 6d. 

TAINE (H. A.)— 

NOTES ON ENGLAND. Translated,* with, Introduction, 

‘ by W. Fraser Rae. Kighth Edition. With Portrait.^ CrdWn Bvo, js. 

TANKER (PROFESSOR), F.C.S^.— 

HOLT CASTLE j or. Threefold Interest in Land. Crown 

. Bvo, 4s. 6d. ^ 

JACK’S EDUCATION; OR, HOW HE LEAtUlT' 

FARMING. $eoond Edition. Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. « C 
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TEil^lE {SIR RICHARD), BART., M.P., G.C.S.I.— * 

COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS. With Maps. Demy 8vo, r6s. 

THRVPP (GEORGE A.) and FARR (WIl.tlA If)— 

COACH TRIMMING, •.with 6o Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, 2S. 6d. * 

THRUPf*(THE REV. H. W.), M.A.— 

• ‘an aid *T 0 the visit ATIC fN OF* THOSE DIS- 

•iAesSED in mind, body, or IfcSTAJ-E. Crown 8vo, 31. 6d. 

TOPI HARD \0^. PAULf- 

ANTHROPOLOGV. Wk^ 'I* Preface by Ptofessor Paul 

Broca, With numerous lllustrattonn. oLtfrge crown Svo, 7s, 6d. A 
TOVEY (LIEUT.-COL., R^E.)— .. 

MAR'^IAL LA\^ ANU.CUSTOM-OF WAR; or, Military 

^ Law and Jurisdiction in Troublous Times. Crowff Svo, 6s. 

TRAHERNE (MAJOR!)— ' * • 

, THE HA-BITS OF THE 6 i\J.M 0 N. Qown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

TRAfLL (H. D.f— • 

* THE NEW LUCIAN. ‘Being a Series of Dialogues of the 

* • Dead. Demy Svo, xes. 

.TROLLOPE {ANTHONVy-^ ' . 

THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 

, EditiAi, in 8 vols., large crown Svo, handsomely printed, each vol. containing 
Frontispiece. 6s. each. 

THE WARDEN and BAR- THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
CHESTER TOWERS. 2 vols. ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 

DR. THORNE. LAS'^ CHRONICLE OF 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. BARSET. 2 vols. 

LIFE OF CICERO. 2 vols. 8vo. ^1 4s. 

VEROJ^ (EUGRNE)-^ • 

•^ESTHETICS. Translated by W. H. Armstrong. 

cnfwn 8ro, 7s. 6d. . 

VERSCHWLE (REV. J.). M.A.— 

THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT CIVIUSATION. A 

Handbook based upon M.* Gustave Ducoudray\s ‘‘Hi.stoire Somm^ire de la 
^ Civilisation." Edited by Risv. J. Verschoyle, MfA, With lllusirationsf Large 

crown Svo, 6s. 

WALB\REV, HENRY JOHN), M.A.^ • 

•MY GRANDFATHER’S POCKET BCJOK, from 1701 to 

17,6. AuAor of " Sword and Satplice." Demy 8^, 

WALFORD (MAIOR^, R.A.^ , • 

PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS OF THE GREAT. 

^ CIVIL JVAR.* With Maps. Large crown Svo, 4s. 

WALKES (MRS.)— * . 

UNTRODl?EN PATHS W ROUMANIA. With] 77 

Illustrations. Demy Svo. xos, 6d, * * • • 

EASTERN LIFE AND SCENERY, with Excursions to 

Asia Minor, Mitylene, Crete, and Roumania* e vols., with Frontispiece tb each 

* vol. Crown Svo^ axs. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


^ ‘ < r 

WA TSON ( WILLIAM)-^ ^ « 

u LIFE IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY: being the 

Observations and Experiences of an Alien in the South duriu the American Civil 
War, Crown 8vo, 6s. ^ 

WEGG-PROSSER {F, R,)— **' 

GALILEO AND HIS JUi)GES. ^ Demy 8vo, 5?. . 

WHITE ( WALTERS')^- ' ' . 

A MONTH IN .YORKSHIRE. With a Map. Fifth 

Edition. Post 8vo, 4s, , 

A LONDONER’S WA^ K'lO THE LAND’S END, AND 

A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. With 4 Maps. Third Edition. Post 
8vo, 4S. ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

WILL-O’-THE -WISES, THE. -Translated from ^the German 

^ ot Mane Petersen by Chaiilottb J. Hart. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

WORKING MAN’g PHILO'SOPHY, A. By.“ One Of the‘ 

‘ Crowd.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 

WORNUAf{R. N.y^ 4 t 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT,- THE CHARACTER- 

TSTICS OF STYLES. An^lnlrdduotiou to the History of Ornamental Art. 
With many Illustrations.' Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. < 

IVR/CffrsON [PROF. M.R A.C , F.C.S., &>c., Examiner in 

Agruuliure io the Snenie and ^Irt D(paf tment , Prvfcxwr of Agt ^culture in 
iht Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, Ft esident of the 
College of Agriculture^ Downion, near Salisbury , late Commissioner for the 
Royal Agricultural Soi tety of England , fir’ll. 

PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE AS 

AN INSPRUCTIONAL SUBjaCl. With Geological Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FALLOW AND FODI)E^t CROPS. Crown 8voJ 53. 

WORSAAE (J. J. A.)— . ‘ 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK, FRt)k THE ‘ 

EARLIEST TIMES TO IHE DANISH CONQTTE 31 OF ENGLAND. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large crowd Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

y£0 [DR. J. BURNEY)--’ ^ 

CLIMATE ^AND HEALTH RESORTS. NewlSdition. 

Crown Bvo, los. 6d. ^ a 

VOUNGE (C. D.\— » * 

PARALL^ LIVES OF ANCAeNT* AND MODERN 

HEROES. New Edition, xamo, cloth, 4s. 6d. * 

M'lNDT (H. DE)-* ' ‘ * 

FROM PEKIN TO. CALAIS BY‘ LAND. With 

c Numercfis illustrations by C. £. Tripp, from Sketched by the Author. Demy 
' 8vo, 20«» 

YOUNG OFFICER’S “DON’T”; or, Hints to Youngsters, 

on Joining. 32mo, is. • 



CHAPMAN <&• HALI^ LIMITED. 


*7 

SOU-tH KENSINGTON 'MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 
■ , HANDBOOKS. 

Handsomely printed in large crown 8vo. 
Published fir the CommiMee of*the Council on Education. 
MARINE ENGINES AND**B0ILER5 By George C V. 

, Holme*:, Secretary Df the Institution of N^al Architects, Whitworth Scholar. 
^ With Sixtytnine Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, ^ 

EARLY* CHRISTIAN ART IN JRELAND. By Margaret 

Stokes. With io6 il^oodcuts Crown 8 vo, 4s. 

• A Library Edition, 4 oigy 8vo, 7& 6d. • 

FOOD GRAINS OF INDIA. * By Prof. At H. Churchi M.A., 

F.C.S., F.I.C. With Numerous Woodcpts. Small 4to, 6s. 

THE ART OF THET SARACENS IN EGYPT. By Stanley 

Lan# Pools, B.A.f M.A.R With io8 Woodiyit!.. Crown 8vo, 4.. 

EI^GLISH PORCEI.AIN ; -A H^pdbook to the Chin! made in 

» England during the rSth Century, as nllustrated by Specimens chiefly in the 
National Collections. llyPRoi<.A HrCiiiiRCH, M.A Withnumerous Woodcuts. 3s. 

RV^IAN AllT AND ART OBJECl'S IN RUSSIA: A 

Handbook to the reproduction of Goldsmiths’ work and other Art Treasures from 
• that country in the .South Kensington Aluseum. By Air red Maskell. With 
* Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

FRENCH POTTERY.* By 'PaFl Pasnault and Edouard 

%ARN1BR. With Illustrations and Marks, j**. 

ENGLISH EARTHENWARE : A Handbook to the Wares 

made in England during^ the 17th and i8th Centuries, as illustrated by Specimens 
m the National Collection. By Prop. A. H. Church, M.A. With numerous 
Woodcuts, 3s. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK. From the Earliest 

Times to the Danish Conquest of England. By J. J. A. Worsaab, Hod. F.S.A., 
dtc. &c. With Map and Woodcuts, js. 6d. 

INDySTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE PAGAN 

• TIME. By Hans Hi I UBDRAND, Koyal Antiquary of Sweden. With numerous 

Woodcuts. 3S. 6d. * , • 

PRECIOUS STONES : Considered in their Scientific and 

Anistic relations, with a Catalogue of the Townsend Collection of Gems in the 
South Kensington Museum. By Prof. A. H. C|^urch, M A. With a Coloured 
Plate and Woodcuts, as, 6A 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. By Sir George*C. M. 

^^IRDWOOD, C.S.I., &C. With Map and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, X4&. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCg AND FORSTER COLLEC- 

TIONS i^the South Kensington Museum. With Portraits and Facsimiles, as. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ^RTS, IN SPAIN. ‘By 'Juan F, RiaSo. 

With numerous Woodcuts. 4I. 

GLASS. By Alexander Nesbitt. With numerous Woodcut#. 

• afcfid.* • . 

GOLD AN5 SILVER SMITHS’ WORK. By John Hunger- 

FORD ^OLLBN, M.A. With numerous Woodcuts, as. ^ 

TAPESyRY. By Alfred DE Champeaux. With Woodcuts. *2s. 6d. 
BRONZES. By C. Drury K Fortnum, F.S.A. With numerous 

• Woodcuts, as 6d. 
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BOOKS PU BUSHED B \ 


s * € • 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE & ART HANDBOOKS^(Jtf#f//««^rf. 

j-‘ ■ 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. By A. H. Church, M.A. 

Oxon. With Illustrations. Sewed, 6d. 

• 1 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their ‘Preparation, Commercial Uses, 

and Value. By T. L. Simmonds. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. ^ • 

FOOD : Some •Aceoun't of its Sources, Constituents, s^nd Useu. 

By PttOFE&soK A. H. CiiURCt|; M.A. Oxon. New Edition, enlarged. 3s. 

ECONOMIC. ENTOMOLQGy. By Andrew. Murray, F.L.S. 

^ Aptera. With /llustrationf. ^7S. 

JAPANESE POTTERY. ••Being a Native Report. With an 

Introduction and Catalogu^^by A. W., Pranks, M.A., F.R.S.. F.S.A. With 
Illustrations and Ma^ks. as. 6d. * 

HA^NDBbOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION 

of Scientific Apparatus. 3s ^ ^ , 

INDUSTRIAL AR^fS : Historical Sketches. With Numerpus 

Illustrations. 3s. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Jlev. Daniel Rock,‘D.D. ^ 

With numerous Woodcuts. as)^6d. * 

JONES COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM. With Portrait and Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

COLLEGE AND CORPORATION PLATE. A Handbook 

to the Reproductions of. Silver Plate in the South Kensington Museum from 
Celebrated English Collections. By Wilfred Joseph Cripis, M.A., F.S.A. 
With lllublrationii. as. 6d. 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND .MEDIAEVAL. .By Wjujam 

Maskbll. With numerous Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

ANCIENT ‘AND MODERNS FURNITURE AND'.WOOD- 

WORK. By John Hungerford Pollen, M.A. With numercfos Woodcuts. 
8b. 6d. 

MAIOLICA. . By C . Drury E. .Fortwum, F.S.A. Wi^ 

numerous Woodcuts, as. fid. 

THE CHEIShSTRY OF FQODS. With Microscopic Ulus- 

trations. By Jambs Bell, Ph.D , &c., Principal of the Somer^t House Laboratory. 
Part 1.— Tea, C'oflfe^ Cocoa, SugaA &c. as. fid. 

Part 11. — MiK, Butter, Cheese, Cereal5„Prepared Starahes, &c. 35. 

‘MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Carl Engel. With' nu- 

merous Woodcijts. as. fid 1 * 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

, Addmset oftftiCHARD Rsdgkavs, R.A. By Gii.bbbt*R. Rbdoravb. With 
CVoodcuts. as. fid. ^ 

PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murdock Smith, R.K With 

Map and Woodcuts. Second Edition, enlargedB as. • 



CHAPMAN &• HALL, LIMIT Efi, 


•9 


« i 

CARLYLE’S (THOMAS) WORKS. 

• • THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 

• * * ' • • . 

An entirelj Hew Bdition, liandMiaely priuted, contaiiiiiig all the Fortraite 

and Illnetiatioiu, *ii Seventeen Volnmee, demy Svo, 8s. each. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION XudJaST AND PR&ENT., 2 vols. 
SARTOR ‘rESARTUS ; HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. I voL 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING— LIFE O* SCHILLER# i \ol. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS^AEARLY KINGS OF NORWAY— 
• E'^SAY ON THE PORTRAIT OF JopN KNOX i vol » , 

LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 3 vols. 
HISTPRY OF FREDERICK THE ‘GREAT. §vol?. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 3 \ols. * 

, LIBRARY *EDlflo5l COMPLETE. 
HandaomeV printed m 34 -^ols, demy Svo, olotb, ElB 8s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A’History. 3 vols., each 9s. 
LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 

j OF HI if WORKS. With Supp^ment of 1872 Portrait and Platen, 9s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, Vith Partrait. 

6^voIs , each 9s. O 

ON HE6.0ES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 

IN HISTORY, /s. «d. • * 

PAST AND PRESENT. * 9s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETXERS AND SPEECHES. With 

Portraits. vols , each 9s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS.* 9s. ‘ 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait, 9s, 

HISTORY *OF. FREDERICK THE SECOND. 10 voB., 

each 9«. , * , 

TRANSJ^ATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols., <aich 95. 
fiARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; ESSAY ON THE I<OR. 

- IRAirS OF JOHN KNOX; AND GENERAL INDEX. WithFortnit 

* llIa^tadoDi. 4)oth, gt. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


3 f* 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


vols^ ^CrowM 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION; 

A Hiltary. a voIs.| las. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S . LET- 
TERSAHD SP^CHES,vit>i£luci- 
dations, &c. 3 vob., zR. 

LIVES OF SCHILLER ' AlffD 
JOHN STERLING, i vol., 6s. , , 

CRITICAL AND 'MISCEELA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 4 voK. £x 4&, 

SARTOR R^SARTUS' A'ND 
LECTUR£S ON HEROES. ivoI.,es. 


8 vo^ clothe £7 " 

J-ATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

I X* vol., 6s. 

'chartism and past and 

PRESENT. I vol., 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM TIfE 
German op muszEus, tieck, 

ANDVICHTER, I vol., 6!.. 

•WILHELM MEISTER, by Goethe. 

A Translation. 2 vols., xss. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 

SECOND, called Frederick the Great. 
7 vols., 5t.‘2 9s. 


PKOPIiE’^ KDITIOK. 

• 37 voh,f smoUl^crown ivo^ separate voh.^ 15„ each, 

SARTOR RESARTUS. WithPo^ THE . LJFE OF . SCHILLER, 
trait of Thomas Carlyle. . • -AJfJD EXAMINATION OF .HIS 

WORKS. WKhPortrah. • 

*^*^HUto^ 3 L'AT^£R.pAy PAMPHLETS. 

Oliver' cromwe;ll’s 'let, Vilhelm meist^r.* jvois. 

TERS ANB SPETCHES. s voU. ^ LIFE OF JOHN STElfLING. 


With Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 


With Portrait, 


ON HEROES .AND HERO 
WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 
IN HISTORY. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK 

I’HE-'dRF-AT. 10 vols. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM 
MUSiEUS, TIECK, AND RICHIER. 
8 vols. ’ 


CRITICAL AND MiSCELLA- 'THE EARLY KHJGS OF J^TOR- 

NEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. WAYrt Essay on the Portraits of Knox. 

Sets^ 37 vch^s, in 18, 37J.. 


^ CHEAP IS§UE. 

THE^SRENCH REVS*LUTI 0 N. Comitlete in 1 vol. “With Portrait. 

Crown 8\o, as. * 

SARTOR RESARTUS, HEROES AND HERO WORSHII^ PAST 

AND PRESET, AND CHARTISM. Complete in i vol. Crown 8v(^ as. 

OLIVER CROMWELyS LETTE;RS and SPEECHES. Crown 8vo, 
^CRITICAL AND* MISCELLANEOUSirESSAYS. 2 vols. 4s. 


, . SIXPENNY EDITION. ' ; . 

4/^^ sewed, <. 

SARTOJl RESARTUS. Eightieth Thousand. •* 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. t 

ESSAYS ; Burns, Johnson, Scott, The Diamond Necklace. 
, Thi isbmte in 1 vqI,^ ciotk^ 2/. M 



CHAPMAN (£r> HALL, LIMITED. 


DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS.* 

ORIGINAL Eipi-AONS. 

'In d^y ^ 0 . 

THE MYSTEI^Y OF EDWIN DROtJD. Wjth .Illustraiions 

* by S. I«. Fildes, and a Portrait engraved by Baker. Cloth, 7s. 6d. * 

OUR MUTUAL FRI£ND. With Vorty Illustrations by Marcus 

Stone. Cloth, I 'IS. • • 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS.* Forty-three Illus^tions 

by Seymour and Phi2. Qq|h, IS. •• 

NICHOLAS NICKIsEBY. •With Forty Jllustrations by Phiz. 

* Cloth, j^i IS. , ^ ^ 

SKETCHES BY BOZ.” With IP^rty Illustrations by George 

Oruikshank. Cloth, is. • • * ^ 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. ^With^Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Ck>th, IS. * 

'dOMBEY and son!* With Forty lUustiations by Phiz. 

Clotn, ^ 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz, 

Cloth, ;Cz IS. ^ ^ 

BLEAK HOtJSK With Forty* Illus^tions by Phiz. Cloth, 

;Cl IS. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 

*s. I , 

THE QED CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seven^-five * Ulus- 

traticms by George Cattermole and H. K) Browne. A New Edition. Uniform with 
the otnC^ volumes, is. 

BARNABY RUDGE : a Tale of the Rlbts of ’Eighty. With 

. Seventy-eight Illustrations by George Cattermole and %I. K. Browne. Unifohn with 
, ^e other volumes, xs. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS : Containing — The 'Christmas Carol ; 

The Cricket or* the Hearth ; The Chimes ; The Battle of Life ; The Haunted House. 
With the original Illustrations. ClotH, 12s. -* ^ ^ 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. In one^ 

volume Cloth, Li is* 

^ j 

OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With Twenty-four Illustrations 

by George <j^ruik(hank. Cloth, zzs. «) , 

A TALK OF TWO CITIES- Separately- With Sixteen lUus- 

> * trations by Plus. Cloth, gs. * 

T 4 f renunndcr of pU^^tnd 5 Works were not it ^nally printed in demy 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


DICKENSES (CHARLES) WORKS.- 

LIBKART EDITION. 


-Continued. 


• 


In post 8vo, With the Original IllUstraJtions^ 30 vols,^ clothe £12. 

PICKWICK PAPERS ^ 43 Illustrns., 2 wls. 

NICHOIAS NTCKLEBY , " .* 39 2 vols. 

MARTIN CHtJZZn.EWIT 40 2 vols. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP & R,EPRJNTED P,IECES 36 
BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES ... .41 36 

BLEAK HOUSE ft 40 

LITTLE DORRIT ^ 40 

DOMB 1 £y and son ‘ ^ 38 

DAVID COPPERFIELD ... ( 38 

OUR MUTUAL«FRIEND . ... ^ 40 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ*’ ^ ' r 39 

OLIVER TWIST 24 

CHlUSTMAS BOOKS 17 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES ... « 16 

GREAT EXPECTATIOISS ... ‘ 8 

PICTURES FROM ITALY & AMERICAN NOTES 8 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 8 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 8 


2 ^'ols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 rols. 
2 vols 
2 vols. 
» I vol. 
I vol. 

I vol. 

I vol. 

I vol. 

I vol. 

I vol. 
I vol. 

I vol. 

X vol. 


t. d. 
16 o 
a6 o 
16 

16 o 
16 
16 
x6 
16 
16 
16 
8 
•s 


EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES 12 

CHRISTMAS STORIES from “ Household Wo/fes," &c. 14 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKEKp By John Forster. With IlU-strations. 
Uniform with this V.dition. los. 6d. r 

A NEW EDITION OP ABOVE, WITH THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, IN LARGE CROWN 8vo, 30 VOLS. IN SETS ONLY. 


THE “CHARLES DIGHENS” EDITION. 


In Crown Svo. In 21 vols.^ with Illustration^^ £3 j^s. 


PICKWICK PAPERS 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . 

DOMBEY AND SON 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
DAVID COPPERFIELD ‘ 

BLEAg.tHOUSE ... ^ 

LITTLE DORRIT ... 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND.. 

BARNABY RUDGE 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP , 

A CHILDS HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
EDWIN DROOD OtHER STORIES .. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, from " Household Words 

GKETCHES BY ‘*BOZ” 

AMERICAN NOTES and l^EPRINTED PIECES 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

OLIVER TWIST 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

TALE W TWO' CITIES 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY 



9 Illustrations 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

T 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 4 

THE LIFE OF CHARGES DICKENS. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENSj s vols. 


f. d. 
4 o 
4 o 
4 o 
4 o 
4 o 
4 o 
4 o 
4 o 
3 6 
3 6 
3 
3 

3 6 
3 6 
3 

3 e> 
3 6 
3 f> 
3 o 
3 o 
3 o 
7 o 
7 J 



CHAPMAN A* HAm UMITBD* ^ 33, 

r* : LU_ 

DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS.— 

• • 

THE ILLUSTRATED. LIB RARY EDITION., 

, (WITH**LIFK.) 

in 32 Volumes, Demy Svo^ los* eftch ;^or s^t, £(6, 

• 

This Edition is printed on a htfer paper ^d i& a larger type than has been 
employed in any pmvious edition. The tyj^^has been cast esp^ially for it, and 
the page is of a size to admit of the introdh^ion'of all the ordinal illustrations. 

No such ft tractive issue, has been made of ?he wiitings of Mr. Dickens, which, 
various as have been the forms^Q^ publication aclhptcd to the deznands of an ever 
widely-increasing popularity, ^ave i)evg|^ yet been wdrthi^y presented in a really 
handsome library form. ^ 

The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr. Dickens s wisl^to 
preserver 

• • • . « • 

SKEICHES BY^‘* BOZ," With 40 llkistralions by George Cruikshank. 

PICKiVBTK PAPERS. ^ 2 vols. With 42 Illuatrations by Piiiz. 

QLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illu|trationb by Cruikshank. 

^NICHOLAj NICKLEBY. 2 vols. Wit’ 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

’old curiosity shop and REPR 1 .<!TED PIECES 2 vols. With Ulus- 
trations by Cattermole, &c. 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With Illustrations by 
Cattermole, &c. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, i vol. With 
8 Illustrations.^ 

DOMBEiT and son. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

DAVID COMPERFIELU. 2*vols. With 4g Illustrations by Phiz. ’ 

^LEAK HOVSE. ^ vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 9 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Rhiz. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Wj^h 16 Illustrations bj^hiz. • • 

yHft UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, With 8 Illastrations by Marci^ StoiTe. 

OUR !KUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. Witli 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. ^ With y lUustrations by Sir*Ed\«p l.andseer, R,A., 
Maclise, R.A., &c. &c. * 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
CHRldriitAS S' 4 pRIE& (From "Household Words” tod "AU the Veto 
Round.") Widi i4*Illustrations. ^ * 

EDWIN DROOB A^O OTHER STORIES. With H Hlustiations by 
S. L. Fi)^es. 

LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. With Portraits. 9 vols, 
^(not separate.) 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

V. 


DICKENSES (CHARLES) Continued. 

THE , POPULAR LIBRARY . EDltl-O^ 

( 

OF iftlE WORKS OF 

• . 

CHARLES DICKENS,* 

• -> * • 

In 30 Vols.^ crown ^vc, prke £6; separate Vol5% 4J. each. 

I * , ' 

An Edition pjdnted^ on good paper, each volume confaining 16 full-pagi 
Illustrations, selected from the Household Edition, on Plate ][!aper. •> 

•' • . • R 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ;.” • 

PICKWICK. 2vols!^ 

OLIVER TWIST. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 
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